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ALMOND BLOSSOMS. 


BY MARION HARLAND, 


“ AnD he shall rise up at the voice of the 
bird.” 

This was the text that came into Mrs. Fos- 
ter’s mind, one pleasant June morning, as the 
twitter of the feathered tenants of the elm out- 
side her window arose responsive to the noisy 
gratulations their friends in the park over the 
way were offering one another upon the agree- 
able discovery that the day was fairly born, 
and promised to be fine. 

“¢ And all the daughters of music shall be 
brought low,’’’ added the old lady, lifting her 
head from the pillows, and groaningly stretch- 
ing her limbs as a preliminary to assuming a 
perpendicular position. ‘‘Commentators say 
that means that old people have cracked and 
quavering voices, and wouldn’t care to sing if 
they could warble like nightingales. Mercy 
knows that threescore and six years of life 
have taken the music out of me pretty effect- 
ually.”” She was out of bed by this time, but 
her grumbling did not abate. ‘‘I don’t get up 
in the morning because the world is worth ris- 
ing to see, but I am tired of lying in bed, count- 
ing the sleepless hours. I didn’t close my eyes 
until one o’clock, and awoke at five, and the 
slumber I had did not refresh me. Doctors 
tell us old people do not require much sleep. 
Maybe so, but, in my opinion, the boys and 
girls of this generation are a pack of sluggards.”’ 
Seizing a bell-rope, that depended from the 
ceiling in one corner of the room, she rang it 
violently. ‘If I did not awake until eight 
o’clock, those lazy servants would not stir un- 
less I rang for them. I don’t know what this 
land is coming to, except swift destruction. A 
taste for slothful ease and luxury is the erying 
sin of all classes.”’ 

Another clause of the chapter, from which 
she had already quoted twice, recurred to her, 








as she unbound and shook ont her hair, the 
length and thickness of which had been a 
source of pride to herself, and a marvel to her 
acquaintances in her youth. 

‘* «The almond-tree shall flourish,’ ’’ she mur- 
mured, stroking the whitening locks with pa- 
thetic fondness. . ‘I am sixty-six years of age 
to-day ; no longer middle-aged, or even elderly, 
but an old woman. Heigho!” 

She rested her elbows on the dressing-table, 
and stared at the reflection in the mirror, as if 
she would demand of it some resemblance to 
the bright, comely face she used to behold with- 
in its depths. Her unsatisfied desire was 
evinced by a deeper sigh, a shake of the head, 
and a peevish turning away from the unflatter- 
ing tell-tale. 

“Yet what matters it how I look?” was the 
next twist she gave to the screw of self-torture. 
** Nobody concerns himself about my appear- 
ance or my feelings either. Widowed,-homely, 
and old. Is it strange that existence has be- 
come a wearisome thing? There is not a soul 
on earth who will recollect that this is my 
birthday, noteven Martin. I gave hima hand- 
some present upon his, last month. I shall 
receive nothing, unless I hint for a gift by re- 
minding him of the anniversary, and that I 
certainly shall not do. People grow more sel- 
fish, are more absorbed in their personal con- 
cerns, more careless of the happiness of others 
every year, it seems to me.” 

Having arrayed herself in her widow’s at- 
tire, the fashion of which she had not altered 
since her husband’s death, twenty years before, 
although often importuned by her grandson 
and other relatives to accommodate it, in some 
degree, to the prevailing mode, she set her 
chamber in order, and threw open the window 
to air it. The city was only half awake as yet, 
and its commingling noises did not quite drown 
the chirping of the birds, busy among the 
branches with their nestlings’ breakfast, and 
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their family and neighborly gossip. The air 
flowed into the room, freshly and gently, bor- 
rowing a delicate whiff of fragrance. from a 
sweet-brier trained upon a trellisin the parrow 
flower-bed beneath the parlor windows. The 
sunshine lay in glittering patches upon the 
dewy grass in the park, and the leaves of the 
elms, that had not yet exchanged the tender 
emerald of spring time for the darker verdure 
of the summer’s growth, danced lightly in the 
breeze. 

Mrs. Foster saw none of these lures to a gen- 
tler mood with life, and thankfulness to the 
author thereof. ‘The air is raw,’’ she thought, 
doubling her shawl over her chest. ‘And 
there is that idle huzzy of a Bridget leaning 
upon her broom, and talking to the housemaid 
next door, instead of sweeping off the sidewalk. 
Servants have depreciated with everything else 
since my early days. One would then do more 
than four now.”’ 

A sharp tap upon the window-pane aroused 
the unwary Bridget, if not to a sense of her 
duty, to the knowledge of her mistress’s sur- 
veillance, and she began to ply her broom with 
such energy that it dragged up another groan 
from that magazine of lamentations over the 
degeneracy of the times—Mrs. Foster’s bosom. 
‘But there are none but eye servants to be 
found, now. I only wish deceit and laxity in 
duty were confined to housemaids.’’ 

She found no one in the breakfast-room when 
she went down stairs, and even after the dishes 
were set upon the table, and she took her seat 
behind the coffee-urn, she remained the sole oc- 
cupant of the apartment. ‘‘ Really, the young 
gentlemen of the period have original ideas 
upon the subject of diligence in business,’’ she 
was saying, to herself, as she poured out her 
cup of tea, when the sound of rapid feet upon 
the staircase and across the hall floor heralded 
the entrance of the grandson who had resided 
with her from his early boyhood. He was the 
orphan of her only son, and she would have 
loved him for his father’s sake, had his personal 
claims upon her liking been less strong. fine, 
stalwart fellow of two and twenty, with mo- 
bile, intelligent features; beaming smile and 
pleasing flow of speech ; warm heart and ex- 
cellent business talents—he was a favorite in 
his circle, and, although she took perverse 
pains to hide the fact as far as she could, his 
grandmother’s idoi. 

It was certain no one could have suspected 
her partiality from her reception of his apology 
for his tardy appearance. “I know I am a 
wretched sinner, whose delinquencies you are 
tired of forgiving,” he began, drawing up his 
chair, and proceeding to carve the broiled 
chicken on the dish before him, ‘‘ but the truth 
is, I was in the full swing of a jolly dance with 
the prettiest girl in the ball-room, when the 
breakfast-bell tinkled upon my tympanum, 
transforming me into a masculine Cinderella. 





There is a soporific charm in these June morn- 
ings that weighs down one’s eyelids with irre. 
sistible drowsiness.”’ 

*“ You are indolent and jaded in the morning 
because you are dissipated over night,” said 
Mrs. Foster, severely. ‘‘J did not, at your age, 
need a cup of strong coffee to nerve me for the 
business of theday. You'are lighting the can- 
dle of life at both‘ends, and running a red-hot 
poker through the middle by your pernicious 
practices. You were not in last night until 
after one o’clock. This has happened twice 
within a fortnight. While your father re- 
mained an inmate of my house, he conformed 
to my hours of rising and retiring. The mis- 
tress of a family had then some show of an- 
thority. He was active and industrious, need- 
ing neither wine to make him sleep, nor coffee 
to.wake him up. I have often known him te 
saw a quarter of a cord of wood before break- 
fast time.”’ 

The young man flushed slightly, but his smile 
and voice were good-humored. ‘‘Do you re 
member sensible Mr. Dick’s reply to the criti- 
cism passed upon his dormitory, to wit, that it 
was not large enough toswing acatin? ‘You 
see, Trotwood, I don’t want to swing a cat.’ 
I don’t want to chop wood before breakfast; 
neither necessity nor expediency requiring meto 
doit. Therefore, I take sweet counsel with my 
pillow until the approach of an hour for rising 
that befits civilization in this nineteenth cen- 
tury. Let me give you your favorite joint. 
The chicken is particularly nice this morn- 
ing.” 

*“T have no appetite,” nibbling a bit of but- 
terless toast, with the aspect of a mortified an- 
chorite. ‘‘The hours you call civilized do not 
agree with a superannuated barbarian.like my- 
self. I have often told you that I cannot catch 
a wink of sleep until I hear you go up to your 
room. If your pass-key can open the front 
door so could that of a burglar, and I might be 
murdered in my bed. And, since I always 
awake at daylight, you can see how much your 
selfish amusements abridge my period of rest. 
Not that I expect you to lay this intimation to 
heart. My eyes have no brightness to lose, my 
cheeks no roses to fade ; but my heart can still 
ache, and my sleepless hours would be endured 
without a murmur, if I were sure that your 
companions and pursuits in your absence were 
such as I cou!d approve.” 

“T can satisfy you on that point with respect 
to my last night’s ‘dissipation,’”’ returned 
Morton, sarcastically. “‘As I mentioned to 
you, before going out, there was a party at 
Mr. Eastman's. I left home at half-past eight; 
arrived there a little before nine ; danced, from 
a sense of duty and charitable impulses, with 
four wall-flowers, and to please myself with 
five nice girls ; ate my supper, and, after escort- 
ing the elder Miss Bromley to her respectable 
father’s abode, sought my proper domicile at 
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what is accounted, by most people, a decent 
season for retiring from such scenes.’’ 

‘Such a career—one of frivolity and reckless 
trifling with life and serious things, may suit 
wealthy young men, whose confessed aim is 
worldly enjoyment,’’ pronounced Mrs. Foster, 
sourly, when she would have been sepulchral. 
“But you have your fortune tomake. I doubt 
if you advance yourself in the estimation of 
your employers by these wild courses, by aping 
the follies and vices of the class I have referred 
to. They should not be censured, if they were 
to decline to place important interests in the 
care of one whose wits are constantly dulled 
or confused by loss of sleep and by the excite- 
ment of the wine or card table.”’ 

‘‘Grandmother ! you must take that back.” 
The clear eyes darkened suddenly under his 
heavy frown, and his voice exchanged its hearty 
ring for the low accents of intense, but sup- 
pressed passion. ‘‘ You know you are accusing 
me wrongfully. I will not submit to such 
charges—even from you.”’ 

“T retract nothing. Things have come toa 
pretty pass if I, at my age, am to apologize for 
speaking a few truthful words to my son’s child 
—a boy hardly out of his teens, whom I have 
dandled upon my knees a hundred times !’’ 
retorted the old lady, contemptuously. ‘“ Re- 
verence for age and experience used to be con- 
sidered ‘decent,’ but it has gone out of fashion 
along with filial affection and common grati- 
tude.” 

“If I have seemed to be wanting in respect 
to you as my father’s mother and my nearest 
living relative, I ask your pardon for the 
involuntary transgression. As to gratitude, 
what evidence would you have of it beyond my 
dutiful conduct and verbal acknowledgment. of 
your benefactions?’’ asked Martin, curbing the 
temper that dictated a far differentrepiy. Pa- 
tience under injustice was not his ruling trait, 
and the frequency of such trials had worn 
this to a slender thread. The dignity of his 
language, rather than the haughtiness in his 
accent nettled the hearer into yet more unrea- 
soning petulance. 

“That is the way with all you giddy, heart- 
less children,” said she, her hands shaking with 
anger, as she refilled her cup. ‘ Parents and 
guardians should be content—thankful—for an 
empty show of duty—which means that they 
are not kicked entirely out of the society of 
their betters—because their juniors; should 
esteem themselves happy beyond their deserts 
if a sentence of formal recognition of their 
favors is thrown to them, now and then, by 
those for whom they have labored for years, 
and spent hundreds of dollars.’’ 

“T hate generalities !”’ interrupted the grand- 
son, impatiently. ‘If you mean to indict me 
for base unkindness and destitution of natural 
affection, please do this in so many words, and 
let us have done with this absurd altercation. 


| I am getting tired of domestic breezes. 
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The 
idea that I could expel you from society or 
from any place in which you chose to remain, 
never occurred to me before. I have grown up 
under the impression that I was your lodger 
and beneficiary. If’—bitterly—‘‘I have not 
learned it by this date, it is not for lack of re- 
minders—pungent and frequent. The enume- 
ration of your benefits and my indebtedness 
has been like a continual dropping on a rainy 
day. So far as I can catch the drift of your 
lecture thjs morning, it runs upon my iniquity 
in being only two-and-twenty, and your virtue 
in having attained an age that trebles mine. 
Allow me to suggest that these are circum- 
stances as much beyond my control as was the 
misfortune of my early orphanage and conse- 
quent dependence upon your charity.”” He 
pushed away his plate as sickening at thought 
of food. 

‘*And I have had nothing to wear out my 
patience, I suppose!” was the tart rejoinder. 
‘For fifteen years I have given you board, 
lodging, and clothes ; have quadrupled my ex- 
penses, and worn out my nerves and strength 
by keeping house when I would have preferred 
to board, or to accept the home offered me by 
my brother and sister. I have educated you 
well, and secured for you, through your Uncle 
Bertrand’s influence, a position in one of the 
best business houses in the city; have borne 
with your boyish irreguiarities, your freaks of 
temper and will; your ridicule and neglect— 
and all for what? To hear my efforts in your 
behalf scoffed at ; myself taunted with a want 
of generosity because I would recall a few of 
the lesser offices of kindness I have rendered 
you, to your mind; my very age and bodily 
infirmities made the butt of your unseemly 
ridicule ; and over and beyond these present 
and actual evils, to behold the prospect of my- 
self supplanted entirely by a blue-eyed, curly- 
haired, simpering chit of a girl, who was a baby 
but yesterday, but who will not, when she is 
once married to my grandson, vouchsafe to me 
the humblest place in herestablishment. Fash- 
ionable wives deprecate plainly-dressed and 
aged relations-in-law as encumbrances. Not 
that I need to be told by her, or any one else, 
that I am a cumberer of the earth. I am sure 
I wish I had died when my dear husband did, 
and been buried with him.’”” The quavering 
voice died away in a weak sob, and she raised 
her handkerchief to her eyes. 

Martin’s face was scarlet, then white, and a 
minute elapsed during which he had arisen 
from the scarcely-tasted meal, before he an- 
swered. ‘But for me, then, you could have 
another, and a more congenial home?’’ he ut- 
tered slowly—the listener thought defiantly. 
‘* But for me, your means would be more ample ; 
your cares, your trials of feeling and temper be 
fewer and less severe? I am glad to know this, 
very glad! I thought I was, in some sort, your 
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| 
protector, and a companion, without whum you § into this room !”’ ushering her into the shaded 


would be lonely. From the day on which I 
drew my first quarter’s salary until now, I have 


| family parlor she had just left. 
| “Whatadowdy! I suppose that is what is 


paid my own expenses, with the exception of | called a charming négligé in these times,”’ re- 


my board. For this you have refused compen- 
sation, although I urged upon you the propriety 
of meeting this expense also. I shall see that 
you are not the loser by your declinature. It 
is fortunate we have come to an understanding 
at last—I was on the point of making a great 
mistake. Good-morning !” 

‘* A call on the day after our party! That is 
unusual,” exclaimed Pet Eastman, lifting her 
head from her mother’s knee, that afternoon, as 
the door-bell tinkled through the hall. ‘“ Who 
can it be?’’ 

“It is an old lady,”’ replied her cousin, a 
young lady from the South, in whose honor the 
aforesaid féte had been given. ‘‘I hadaglimpse 
of her through the window as she came up the 


front steps. She is dressed very plainly in | 


widow’s mourning.” 
“She ought not to be turned away with a 


ceremonious excuse!’ said Pet, impulsively, | 


springing up to intercept the servant on her 
way to answer the summons. 

She was nearly too late, the maid having 
already unclosed the door, and thus it hap- 
pened that the first object upon which Mrs. 
Foster’s eye fell, as the portals of her friend’s 
house were unfolded for her entrance, was the 
figure of her who, she shrewdly suspected was 
Martin’s beloved, if not his betrothed, standing 
behind the domestic. 

Pet had had a headache all day. She had 
slept little the night before ; Martin could have 
guessed why ; and the mother, from whom she 
had no secrets, knew how sweet, yet how tu- 
multuous were the thoughts that had held her 
eyes waking. Nevertheless, she had made 
light of her physical discomfort, while she could 
lend her assistance in restoring the establish- 
ment to its wonted air of elegant neatness. For 
an hour past, she had “treated herself to a 
spell of delicious laziness,’’ as she said. Mrs. 
Eastman understood that bodily and mental 
unrest sent the blood leaping to the tempies her 
loving hand caressed, as her darling’s head lay 
upon her lap; that a full heart stilled the usu- 
ally lively tongue, and made the petted daugh- 
ter of the household cling the more tenderly to 
the parent she worshipped. 

As she advanced to greet the unseasonable 
visitor, her muslin dress was seen to be some- 
what tumbled, for she had been crouched upon 
a low hassock at her mother’s side, and her 
pale-brown hair seemed strivipg with all its 
mutinous might to break from comb and the 
ribbon ‘snood”’ into a mass of lawless curls, 
while her pretty eyes lighted up rarely at sight 
of Martin’s relative. ‘‘ Ah, Mrs. Foster! Good- 
afternoon !”’ she said, with ladylike readiness. 
‘*Mamma will be very glad to see you. Walk 


| flected Mrs. Foster. ‘‘And she hasn’t the 
manners to say that she is happy to see me 
herself, doesn’t recognize an old fogyish body 
| like me as her company.”’ 
She changed the style of her strictures, but 
| not their spirit, when she saw that Pet took a 
seat near her mother, and entered readily into 
the conversation, instead of leaving the apart- 
ment. 

“A pert minx, who thinks she can edify us 
by her views and fancies upon subjects dis- 
cussed twenty years before she was born, A 
| sly jade, who hopes to ingratiate herself with 

me as a nieans of winning my grandson and 
| probable heir. Young ladies do not court 
| their elders now-a-days, unless there is some- 
| thing to be gained by it,’’ were the mental ver- 
dicts, severally passed upon the unconscious 
| Pet, who, accustomed to chat freely with her 
| Own parents, was really partial to the society 
of elderly ladies, and in the habit of receiving 
much attention and kindness from them. 

It was odd, or it would have been singular— 
if human nature were not a concrete of such 
unworthy contradictions—that the traits of 
person and behavior that challenged her notice 
and admiration in the girl were those which 
likewise moved the censor to antagonism. The 
vivid bloom of Pet’s complexion and her spark- 
ling eyes; the white teeth revealed by her 
smile, and the pliant roundness of her figure 
reminded the sexagenarian of charms she could 
never repossess, while her easy talk, full of 
vivacity, yet never flippant or senseless, was a 
means of fascination that would not suffer by 
the lapse of years, since it had its spring in an 
even, happy temper and a sound, healthy mind. 
These were the attractions that had weaned 
Martin from his home and her to whom he owed 
everything except his birth. What hope had 
she—aged, unlovely, and unskilled in seduc- 
tive arts—of retaining a tithe of his regard 
while Pet remained her rival? She had been 
miserable ever since the stormy parting of the 
morning. Under all her asperity and harsh 
judgment of her “ boy,’”’ she loved him dearly— 
in her way—so dearly as to be jealous of what- 


| ever divided his affections with her. Selfish- 


ness, pampered, had become exclusiveness. 
Through much dwelling upon her grievances, 
and what she conceived to be her rights, she 
had grown morbid almost toinsanity. As is 
too apt to be the case with those advanced in 
years, her spiritual visions had suffered some 
such change as had befallen the bodily. She 
saw no beauty of proportion or hue in that 
which was near, while scenes and persons re- 
moved from her by the lapse of decades glowed 
with ever-living charms. 





Conscience said that her dislike of this unof- 
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fending girl was irrational and wicked. Rea- 


son argued with her that, since Martin must 
marry like other young men, he could hardly 
have chosen more wisely. Mr. Eastman was a 
man of means, and, what was better, of ac- 
knowledged probity and honor. Mrs. Eastman 
and Mrs. Foster had been early friends, and 
had kept up their familiar intercourse through 
the years dividing them from the girlhood they 
had spent together. There was literally no ob- 
jection to the union, except such as arose from 
the grandparent’s spite and envy; but the 
longer she looked at and listened to the bright 
creature opposite her, and pondered upon what 
she had defrauded her of, and how impotent 
she was to repair that loss, or punish the wrong- 
doer, the more ungovernable waxed her incli- 
nation to attack her enemy—to wound her in 
some vulnerable part, that she might know for 
herself what suffering was. Pet’s smiling un- 
consciousness was audacity ; her innocent gay- 
ety malicious triumph over the discomfiture of 
her she h@d superseded. 

“You had a grand ball last night, I hear,’’ 
said the visitor, brusquely, at length address- 
ing herself pointedly to Pet. 

“Tt was not a full-fledged ball, only a social 
gathering of friends to welcome our Southern 
cousin,’’ corrected Pet, pleasantly. ‘‘ But we 
had a merry time.”’ 

“Nota ball,eh? Iam too antiquated in my 
ideas to understand fashionable distinctions. 
How many were here ?”’ 

‘* Not more than fifty, I think,’ Pet rejoined, 
secretly thinking this abrupt cateehism queer 
and uncomfortable. 

**TIn full dress ?”’ 

‘Yes, ma’am, most of them were.” 

** A band of music, I suppose ?”’ 

Again Pet assented. 

“And dancing until after midnight, so my 
grandson informed me. In my girlhood we 
would have called the affair a very fine ball in- 
deed. If we attended one such in three or four 
years we esteemed ourselves happy and fortu- 
nate. Yet, handsome entertainments cost less 
than now, for the ladies who gave them made 
most of the cakes, jellies, etc. I don’t believe 
you did much in that line for your frolic?” 

‘Mamma preferred ordering everything from 
a confectioner,’’ answered Pet, coloring deeply. 

‘‘Mamma was sensible,’’ with disagreeable 
significance. ‘‘ What was your dress—may I 
ask? Excuse my inquisitiveness, but we old 
cronies are so rigorously excluded from the 
sight of everything pretty and joyous that we 
must ask questions if we would have our curi- 
osity gratified.” 

“T wore pink silk with a white tulle over- 
skirt,’’ confessed Pet. 

‘“When ‘mamma’ and I were young simpie 
white muslins served our turn, and one lasted 
several seasons. It is really frightful’ —to 
Mrs. Eastman—‘‘to see the extent to which ex- 
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travagance and levity are carried by our young 
| people. Dress, beaux, and carousals crowd 
their heads to the exclusion of everything solid 
and valuable. There is not one girl in ten 
thousand who is fit to make a good useful! wife. 
It is not surprising that the men are afraid to 
marry. With nine out of ten of them marriage 
and ruin are synonyms.”’ 

‘I hope not,’’ said Mrs. Eastman, smiling. 
‘The times are not so much out of joint as you 
think. Human nature is pretty much the 
same now that it was in our youth, and young 
blood is no more lively. We got all the inno- 
cent pleasure we could out of life, and we must 
not quarrel with our children if they imitate 
our example.”’ 

“Tf they respected our opinions as they 
sleould, had a grain of confidence in our judg- 
ment, they might profit by our experience of the 
hollow and unsatisfactory nature of earthly 
pleasures ; might spare themselves much use- 
less mourning over neglected opportunities and 
squandered time,”’ pursued Mrs. Foster, grimly 
oracular. 

**T would not, if I could, have mine such un- 
lovely anomalies as the adoption of your plan 
would make of them,’’ responded the mother, 
gently. ‘I strive daily to keep my heart and 
feelings fresh, to diminish thus the distance 
between my children and myself. Not even to 
bring them into closer sympathy with their 
parents would I hasten in them the too often 
melancholy process of growing old. Do not 
let us persuade them into attempting from 
choice what we are loath to do from necessity.’’ 

Pet slipped from the room in obedience to a 
signal from her cousin, whose seat commanded 
a view through the window of the front steps, 
and the next instant the door-bell rang. 

Mrs. Fosterarose. ‘‘ There arecallers ; some 
gay young folks, probably, who would vote my 
| presence a ‘nuisance.’ That is one of the pet- 

names we antediluvians get from their rosy 
| lips when they think we are not listening.. I 
always keep out of their way when I can.”’ 

‘* We shall not be interrupted here. This is 
my withdrawing-room—what Pet calis my au- 
dience-chamber,”’ said the hostess. 

“The most cozy and popular nook in the 
house,’’ remarked the Southern cousin, with 
cordial sincerity. ‘‘ Aunt Mary is mother-con- 
fessor to half the girls in town, I believe.’’ 

**Your office is not a sinecure, I take it. I 
pity you with all my heart,” said Mrs. Foster, 
bitingly—one of her bétes noires, a youthful and 
‘* giddy’? woman, being within hearing. 

Mrs. Eastman accompanied her into the hall. 
** Come and see us oftener,’’ she begged. “You 
| must be lonely while Martin is at the store. 
He is excellent company when at home, I 
know.” 

‘He can be. Bat it is stupid work, enter- 
taining one’s grandmother.”’ 

Mrs. Eastman ignored the insinuation. 








“We 
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have such a large family here that the house is 
always cheerful,’’ she observed. ‘‘ A peep at 
us every day or two would do you good.” 

‘You are very kind to say it, but your 
young people would rebel if I were to accept 
yourinvitation. They have a mortal antipathy 
to anybody who is over forty. You cannot tell 
me anything that I do not know about that 
class.”’ 

**T flatter myself that I am better acquainted 
with their characteristics than you are, or that, 
if you are right, my children are an exception 
to the general rule,’’ said the other, still equa- 
bly. “‘I fear it is the aged who repel more 
frequently than the young shrink from associa- 
tion with them. We were girls once, Judith. 
Let us not forget that, and let us show others 
how well we remember it.”’ 4 

‘That reminds me that this is my birthday,” 
replied Mrs. Foster, drearily. ‘‘I am sixty- 
six.’”’ 

‘* Just eighteen months my junior! I recol- 
lect! You are a robust woman for your age. 
Gop has been very good to us both. May you 
have many very happy returns of the day.”’ 

‘*Happy!”’ echoed the other. ‘Are you 
wiser than Solomon! Ah, my friend, these are 
the years, these the tedious days in which we 
say, ‘I have no pleasure in them!’ My great 


wonder is why Gop has ordered me to live so 
long. There is no roojn in this rushing, selfish 


world for any except the strong, and the grass- 
hopper is a burden to shoulders bowed by time 
and sorrow. But, good-by! You think me a 
tiresome croaker, I know.’’ 

‘*T wish I could persuade you to look af the 
bright side of life—to see and enjoy the serene 
light that comes at evening-time to those who 
trust in Providence and love their fellow-men,”’ 
said Mrs. Eastman, seriously. ‘‘ The longer I 
live, the stronger is my conviction that the 
world is very much what we make it.”’ 

Mrs. Foster glanced up at the parlor window 
as she gained the sidewalk, and beheld, to her 
surprise, Martin looking down upon her. The 
sad intentness of his gaze sent a momentary 
thrill to her heart. There was love, not anger, 
in the eyes that met hers, and her first impulse 
was to nod affectionately at him, perhaps throw 
him a kiss that should testify to her wiiling- 
ness to forgive and forget his hasty disrespect. 
Another prompting—well-nigh as swift and 
more powerful—reversed her purpose. He was 
lounging away business hours in dalliance with 
the girl he loved and she hated ; che=-ting his 
employers of their time, and abusing his grand- 
mother’s confidence in his stability and integrity 
of purpose. Worse than either of these faults, 
he was learning to love Pet Eastman better 
and her less. Thinking thus, she allowed no 
relaxing gleam of recognition to stir and warm 
her features ; turned away her eyes coldly and 
disdainfully, and walked homeward, treasuring 
up the incident as the text for her next homily 





upon the deceit and corruption of all hearts en- 
cased in bodies under fifty years of age. She 
was very angry and impatient for the oppor- 
tunity of letting him understand this. 

Martin was not in at tea-time, a circumstance 
that vexed more than it surprised his grand- 
parent. ‘The truth was,”’ she said to herself, 
“he was infatuated by that smirking doll, with 
her great blue eyes and mop of curls.”” She 
trembled to think to what ruinous lengths this 
absurd fancy might lead him. Yet there was 
a tincture of satisfaction in the impatience with 
which she sat behind the cooling teapot, and 
awaited his appearance. She detested cold tea, 
and was a model of punctuality in her house- 
hold arrangements, as Martin well knew, and 
he should see, for himself, what inconvenience 
and discomfort he had caused her. She would 
neither eat nor drink until he came. Ten—fif- 
teen minutes passed, half an hour—and she 
grew more and more incensed; added more 
cutting sentences to the lecture she was pre- 
paring as the insufficient punishmefit of his 
misconduct, his double lapse from duty and 
virtue. If the maternal admonition of the 
morning had been a whip, that of the eventide 
should be a scorpion that should scare him out 
of his youthful misdemeanors—so much more 
heinous than the peccadilloes of maturity— 
shame him into a semblance of propriety and 
regard for her wishes and, dogmas. 

“You need not remove the things, yet, 
Bridget,’’ she said, with martyr-like meekness 
to the waitress, who, by and by, entered to 
clear the table. ‘Mr. Martin will be in, in the 
course of time, I suppose, and I shall eat no- 
thing until he comes.” 

‘* Hasn’t he gone away, then, mem ?’’ inquired 
the girl, stretching her eyes in amazement. 

“Gone away! What put that into your 
head, I should like to know? Of course he 
never thought of such a thing. I saw him this 
afternoon while I was out. I expect him every 
moment.” 

‘* He will have changed his mind, then, and 
it’s pl’ased we will be—me and Ann—for he is 
the light of the house, the beautiful young gin- 
tleman !’’ concluded Bridget, not sorry to stick 
a penknife under the fifth rib of the “ mis- 
thress,’’ who was assuredly anything but light- 
some. ‘‘He was in, the afternoon while you 
were out, and tuk away his thrunk behind a 
hack, and said ‘farewell’ to me and Ann, and 
it’s mesilf that is afther crying me eyes out for 
him, and the words he spake whin he giv’ me a 
five dollar note, and said as how he wouldn’t be 
back in so many months, and would I put the 
letther he giv’ me where you would be sure and 
see it the minnit you come in. And here it 
is’’—breaking off to pounce upon it—‘“‘ sthand- 
ing up foreninst the clock! for, says I, ‘she ’ll 
be looking at that, so soon as she sets her fut 
inside the door, ’specially if tea isn’t ready.’ ”’ 

Mrs. Foster did not attempt to check the 
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wordy tide. She took the letter from the girl’s 
hand, without speaking, and carried her totter- 
ing limbs and failing heart up to her room, 
where she might bemoan her new woe in secret. 
Now that real grief threatened her, she was 
not ostentatious in displaying it. 

Martin had written to her in his chamber, 
when his hurried packing was over. He ex- 
plained briefly that his employers, having de- 
termined to establish a branch of their business 
in a western city, had offered him tempting 
inducements—in a pecuniary point of view—if 
he would take charge of it. He had declined, 
promptly, under the impression that his grand- 
mother could not easily dispense with his pro- 
tection and society, and refrained from men- 
tioning the matter to her lest she should torment 
herself with the idea that she stood in the path 
of his advancement. 


‘But our talk of this morning having set 
these things before me in a new light, I again 
brought forward the subject in an interview 
with the Messrs. Hewlett, and offered my 
services. They closed in with my proposal on 
the spot, only stipulating that I should set out 
immediately for the West, too much time hav- 
ing already been lost in seeking a suitable per- 
son for the position. I leave in the half-past 
seven train this evening, and since I must call 
at Mr. Eastman’s, to acquaint them with the 
change in my plans and proapects, I cannot 
wait longer to see you. Perhaps itis best that 
our farewells should be said upon paper, for my 
mind is fully made up, and you would but dis- 
tress yourself and me to no purpose, were you 
to attempt to change it. 

**T have been a sad worry to you, grandma, 
but indeed I am grateful for your many favors, 
and wish I could convince you of the reality of 
my regard. I am not the heartless fop you 
seem to think me. Some day I hope to make 
you see this. Then you will be proud of me— 
of what I have done, and of the fact that you 
reared me to a useful manhood. I can wait 
until then for you to do me justice. I have 
seen Charles Bertrand to-day, and engaged him 
to sleep at your house, so long as you shall need 
his services. There is nothing now to prevent 
you from carrying out your plans of boarding, 
or accepting a home with your relatives. I 
have also transferred one thousand dollars to 
your bank account. It is all that I can spare 
at present. I am still greatly in your debt, and 
this is another stringent reason why I should 
seek to better my fortunes. 

‘““My action may appear hasty, but there is 
nothing like anger in my heart. I am doing 
what is kindest for all parties concerned. The 
future has possibilities —nay, probabilities — 
which might lead to more serious complications 
in our domestic relations than an occasional 
clash of tempers and war of tongues, were I to 
remain under yourroof. If my individual peace 
of mind aud independence were the only stake, 
I might have some lingering misgivings as to 
the wisdom of this step. As it is, the path of 
duty lies clear and straight before me.” 


Martin was many miles on his night journey, 
and Pet had wept herself into temporary for- 
getfulness of this, her first sharp grief, before 
the exes, bedimmed by the clouds of sorrow— 








not wet with its showers; they are a relief 
which is often denied to the aged—closed in 
troubled sleep. 

**T thought I had known trials before,’’ said 
the mourner to Mrs. Eastman, who called next 
day to condole with her; “but I have never 
felt so utterly bereaved before as now—never 
so forsaken of my kind. I ama leafless branch 
—without beauty or use—bare, deserted, and 
despised. And to think what I have done— 
what sacrificed for that boy !’’ 

Good Mrs. Eastman, with the recollection of 
her friend’s dry-eyed desolation fresh upon her, 
expressed confidentially to her husband, that 
night, her fear lest ‘‘poor Martin’’ had acted 
precipitately and not very mercifully in quit- 
ting his grandmother so suddenly. “I would 
not intimate this to Pet,’ she said. ‘She is 
almost heart-broken at the separation, but is 
sure he is quite right in what he has done. I 
am afraid Judith frightened her yesterday. 
She was in one of her unhappy moods, and, to 
be frank, I think Pet’s wonder is not that Mar- 
tin has run away from her, but that he has 
lived with her for so long. Judith is anxious 
for you to write and beg him to return. She 
says she cannot exist without him. And she 
is certainly very wretched.”’ 

“She ought to be!’’ returned the practical 
merchant. ‘I do not see why she should enjoy 
a monopoly of the power to make other people 
miserable. Between ourselves, my dear, there 
is a deal of fustian in this sentimental talk 
about the toleration to be accorded to old age. 
If the flowering of the almond-tree warps the 
judgment, acidulates the temper, and weakens 
Christian graces with the intellect, there is a 
show of reason why the young should extend 
to the wearer of the fatal badge of decadence, 
pitying indulgence ; make the short, rapid de- 
cline toward the grave as smooth as love can 
render it. But we insult the common sense of 
our juniors when we bid them rise up before 
the hoary head merely because it is white ; obey 
the dictates, and hearken, in humble respect, 
to the sayings of the infirm because the tongue 
that utters them is palsied. I have no patience 
with your friend’s doctrine of a natural and 
mutual antagonism between the youthful and 
the aged. The two classes can learn much 
from one another. Let Mrs. Foster keep clear 
of me with her jeremiades, or I shall tell her, 
in so many words, that he who can no longer 
be instructed is imbecile. And imbeciles should 
not presume to teach others.” 


WHOEVER is wise is apt to suspect and be 
diftident of himself, and, upon that account, is 
willing to ‘“‘hearken unto counsel ;’? whereas 
the foolish man, being in proportion of his folly 
full of himself, and swallowed up in conceit, 
will seldom take any counsel but his own, and 
for that very reason, because it is his own. 
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TOMBS OF THE GENIL. 


BY LOUISE BARTON. 


It was evening. The sun was sinking to- 
ward the Tchingiz Mountains, which, in many 
a sharp white-crested undulation, rolled like 
roughened billows up against the mellowness 
of a Siberian October sky. A river wound a 
vein of silver in and out among the bases of 
those undulations, washing on one side the 
green marge of an arid plain, and on the other 
gurgling against cliffs but seldom topped with 
statelier growth than that of juniper or thorn. 
Across the rusted stretch of furze the sunset 
slanted with a dull red want of contrast power- 
less to break the gloom. Grass-thatched earthen 
huts crowded together on the river bank in a 
dreary mining settlement protected by a bat- 
tery higher up the stream, where stood two or 
three houses of more pretension. From one of 
these a light taranta was whirled on by six 
horses until it drew up at a bridge, which from 
the village crossed the river to the mine’s en- 
trance. 

The two women who alighted first, and were 
met by officers in brilliant uniforms, seemed 
hardly to belong to the same race with those 
wan creatures staring from the doorways of the 
huts—the few who had followed into exile hus- 
band or father among the convict miners. But 
the fair young peasant, descending last from the 


taranta, looked round in less careless wise upon 
those haggard faces, and shrank from the 


laughter in front as from a blow. But she fol- 
lowed her mistress, throwing a fur cloak across 
her arm lest that dainty wife of the chief of the 
mines, hewly arrived from the Russian capi- 
tal, should feel the need of it in traversing the 
subterranean galleries upon this visit of curi- 
osity. 

It was not curiosity which flushed the girl’s 
very brow, and brought a glitter to the deep 
blue eyes ; not curiosity which urged the feet 
so fast that it was painful restraint to lag be- 
hind the countess as in duty bound; not curi- 
osity which sent the restless glance to right 
and left, when the visitors had been lowered 
down the shaft. 

They now stood in the vast cell-like pit, its 
broken walls dug out in arches here and there, 
and the roof now hanging low, now opened to 
great height. A score of fires, kindled to 
soften the rock, flickered liridly on grimy men 
in miners’ dress, but could not reach the sha- 
dowy corners and the black sharp angles which 
deepened the weirdness of the scene. 

Franusia fell back as her mistress paused on 
a raised walk, chatting gayly with her party. 
Carelessly they were watching the men at 
work—men more than one of whom had once 
stood high as they, and whom some turn in for- 
tune’s wheel political had flung down. Franu- 
sia leaned forward, searching face after face 
within her view. Suddenly she raised herself 





with a gasp, for, in spite of all disguising black- 
ness, she had recognized one among the miners. 

The blackness seemed to widen out. before 
her to a wooded river. On its bank a serf- 
maiden was kneeling with her pitcher, and the 
lord of all those lands, that stretched far and 
near, had stooped to raise her up with look, 
with tone that thrilled her now in the remem- 
brance. Since then had taken place the insur- 
rection in which Count Eric played a part, the 
last scene of which was here before her. She 
herself had gone through much before that 
scene. The new master, whose serf she became 
on Eric’s fall, had yielded to her prayers, and 
found her service with the daughter of an officer 
under orders for Siberia. How Franusia was 
transferred from her, and found her way from 
far-off Nertschinsk to the Tchingiz-tan, through 
perils by wood and desert, wolves and barbari- 
ans, sank to nothing, now that her quest was 
at an end. 

She went on, trailing the ermine along the 
grimy passage, blind to all except that group 
of delving men. How would one among them 
greet her? Could it be that in all this time he 
had once thought of his peasant love? Did he 
look back with scorn on those few trysting 
hours beside the Vistula, which flashed their 
sunset glory over all her life? If he remem- 
bered them with pity for Franusia, and won- 
der at himself, might it not anger him that she 
had sought him so persistently ? All her hopes 
of aiding and of comforting, how they were 
dwindling now. 

But her mistress passed on, and she must fol- 
low. Her courage rose as she observed that, 
while other miners raised their heads, attracted 
by the laughing voices, he, whom she was 
watching, never turned nor varied in his mat- 
tock’s even stroke. She stood only a few yards 
above him. She faltered there. She could not 
pass him by as others had done. 

Were it that the loitering footfall arrested 
his attention, or that he wearied of his stooping 
posture, he suddenly lifted himself. Their eyes 
met. 

There was no recognition within his, merely 
a dazed outlook of bewilderment. She grew 
ashen pale before it. Alas! he had forgotten, 
she thought, and she took one tottering step 
away. Butthe movement roused him. “ Fra- 
nusia!’’ he hardly breathed. 

No utterance of those lips could be too faint 
to reach her ear and heart. She stopped ; the 
color flashed across her face, and the blue eyes 
brightened to the fervent light of summer skies. 
But she spoke no syllable in answer, only her 
smile dwelt on him for a second. Then she 
hastened forward at the countess’s reiterated 
call. 

The dark was closing when she reached the 
upper air, but there was no more darkness for 
Franusia. She fell asleep that night revolving 
schemes for the escape, which seemed to her so 
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certain, of her master, as she proudly called 
bim still. 

Still later she was dreaming of Count Eric’s 
broken chains—escape—pursuit, and rattling 
musketry. Shestarted upinterror. But they 
were no phantom sounds of night, that clash of 
weapons, and that din of shouts. She sprang 
to the hut’s entrance, and looked out into the 
strong light made by the blazing settlement. 
It glared on Kirghis faces thronging round, and 
all alight with furious triumph in the vengeance 
they were wreaking for some injury inflicted 
by the Cossacks. The flash of whirling battle- 
axes—the smoke of a single rifle, as some 
soldier strove to make his way to the fortifica- 
tion—shrieks of flying women—death-groans of 
men cut down—the ghastliness of countenances 
staring blankly up to heaven—the awful rigidity 
of stiffening forms—all these Franusia saw and 
heard on every side. 

The thatch above her crackled in the spread- 
ing fire. There was a clump of dwarfish trees 
quite near, and she stole softly out, and, creep- 
ing through some rank coarse furze, she reached 
their cevert. She peered out, sickening at the 
scene before her, yet impelled to it by ever-pre- 
sent thought of Eric. She gazed shudderingly 
through the reeking smoke on fixed white faces 
upturned here and there among the dusky 
Kirghis slain. But her eyes had hardly roved 
along the plain when they were arrested by a 
knot of armed barbarians guarding the horses 
of comrades who had dismounted to gather in 
the tangible results of this baranta. Franusia 
only saw that, in the midst of heaped-up booty 
from the silver mines, three or four prisoners, 
bound helplessly, were standing, and among 
these— 

She had no breath to ery aloud, but she had 
strength to spring forward and to break among 
that group, though then she sank half-swoon- 
ing on Count Eric’s breast, where his fettered 
arms had still the power to uphold her strongly, 
closely, tenderly. 

The booming of artillery was now beginning 
to be heard, and the marauders retreated hur- 
tiedly. Franusia was bound upon a horse, and 
the whole party galloped at mad speed from 
the smouldering heap of ruins they had made. 


The Ayagus was crossed, the Tchingiz-tan 
left far to northward, and upon the seventh 
day the purple mists of gloaming were rolling 
up the two vast ranges which closed in the val- 


ley of the Kora. Far down in its bed the Kora 
tossed and tumbled its white length, clamorous 
and swollen with the mountain snows a sultry 
autumn sun had melted through the noon, and 
which were wont thus to increase the stream 
until the chill of dark would heap them on 
their heights, and give the river time to ebb 
again. The valley in this place was but a rent 
in rocks piled up on either hand, and yawning 
into clefts dividing skyey buttresses. On every 





ledge pines mounted guard, and wild flowers, 
in patches of red or yellow, covered seams or 
made gay contrast with some clear-split mass 
of quartz or ribboned jasper. Farther yet, and 
yet more far, until they glowed and blent with 
flaming clouds, were heaped the snow-peaks of 
the Ala-tan. The Kirghis band now rounded 
a stupendous cliff, and the gorge spread wider, 
giving some hundred yards between the river 
and its walls. Upon that space rose five col- 
umns, shapen like monuments, and massive 
and tail as towers. Another, more enormous 
still, had fallen, and upon its face sprang pyra- 
midal young picta-trees. The Kirghis passed 
by in profound silence. That morning they 
had reached the aoul, or tribe encampment 
above the Kora; women and children, and 
droves of cattle were added to the train march- 
ing southward, and thousands of hoof-beats 
broke the stillness of the vale. The autumn 
foliage bordering the river’s further bank, was 
outblazed by variegated kalats or long robes 
of Chinese silk, girded with gorgeous shawls, 
which formed the costume of the freebooters, 
whose bronze features and flashing eyes were 
hardly shaded by their conical caps. The air 
all day had rung with shouts, but silence 
reigned in sight of those columns. The ranks 
rode on unbroken, till they reached an ancient 
dome-like tumulus of blocks of stone, the monu- 
mental work of man, close by those greater 
monuments of nature’s rearing. There the 
Kirghis halted—one by one rent his gayest 
kalat, and left a strip upon the mound in tri- 
bute to the dead. 

For tumulus and columns had their tradi- 
tions. In the world’s early days, this gorge 
was the stronghold of fierce genii who ravaged 
all the country round, till at length another of 
their tribes, on whom they warred, called in 
the aid of Shaitan, the Power of Darkness. A 
dread strife ensued, and ended in all Shaitan’s 
tempests and red lightnings being let loose, 
which shook and rent the very mountains to 
their core, and hurtled down these very monu- 
mental piles upon the evil genii. After which, 
the valley of the Kora, or “the sealed,’ in 
Kirghis dialect, was never dwelt in, and the 
nomad checked both shout and song in passing 
through. Ages passed thus, when a chief 
impiously resolving to brave tradition and genii- 
wraiths, descended to the spot with many of his 
tribe, there pitched his aoul, and made merry. 
In the midst of the festivity an awful portent 
filled the air, the rock- walls tottered, the stream 
shrank within its bed, and amid those tombs of 
the fallen genii a wrathful genius rose, thrice 
waved aloft his heaven-reaching lightning- 
blade, and smote down on the audacious Kir- 
ghis that prone column on which now the picta- 
trees are growing. It was years before the 
rest of the tribe dared raise the tumulus to 
their dead; and still they pass the spot with 
awe. 
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But it was passed, and all was stir and pre- 
paration for the night’s encampment. The 
yourts—round, felt-covered tents—were pitch- 
ed, and camels disburdened of their ioads of 
mutton and smoked horseflesh, brick-tea, and 
dried apricots and rice, which replace bread at 
Kirghis banquets. All was revelry around the 
chief’s yourt, marked by a spear from which 
waved a banneret of horsehair, and where the 
bard was chanting of barantas past, and heroes 
gone. 

At last sleep closed the revelry. Franusia 
was crouching before the handful of dying em- 
bers in one of the women’s yourts. She had 
refused all food, and remained there in the 
apathy of despair. How her hopes had drifted 
from her. Seven days upon the march, in the 
same band with Eric, yet not once since that 
first night had they exchanged a word—seldom 
able to give glance for glance, even at a dis- 
tance. And she knew the Cossack prisoners 
these Kirghis had made a year ago were sold 
into Bokhara, and never heard of sinee. 

Yet absorbed as she was in these thoughts, 
she was keenly alive to sight and sound around. 
The dusky hags about her filled her with 
shrinking and unreasoning dread, while every 
seemingly approaching footfall sent swift throbs 
of fear through all her veins. But now there 
came another and a far more fearful noise. 
The roll of deep, reverberating guns. But no 
—crash after thunder-crash resounded far along 
the hundred galleries of the rock-built moun- 
tains, and a hurricane was hurrying through, 
tearing off in its fierce progress boughs and 
shrubs, and even solid trees, while against the 
yourt’s sides beat a perfect storm of pebbles 
crumbled from the cliffs, and mingled with 
noiseless yet more dangerous snowflakes. For 
snow fell fast amidst the thunder-crash, and 
jagged gulfs of fire rent the midnight, deepen- 
ing its horror of great darkness. 

Women’s shrieks, and wails of children, 
found a fitful utterance on the bouran, as it 
clutched and overthrew yourt after yourt in 
its capricious path. More than one roofless 
shivering wretch staggered in to the shelter 
Franusia shared. When on a sudden came a 
wilder, stronger blast—a dizzy whirl—and Fra- 
nusia was struggling among the levelled ruins 
of the yourt. 

Presently she felt a grasp upon her shoulder, 
and through the bouran’s shrillest whistling, in 
her ear sounded a whisper :— 

**Franusia, would you brave the storm or 
these barbarians? Dare you come’’— 

The clinging clasp upon his arm was answer 
all sufficient. For she ‘felt that arm passed 
round her, and as the tempest fainted for a 
moment, she was lifted out from the mass and 
hurried forward, till the bouran rose in might 
again, and Eric drew her to the ground till its 
first violence was spent. 

For hours they crept onward thus, and made, 


they thought, great progress from their capiors. 
For hours—yet when they were at last flung 
heavily against a huge projecting rock, it was, 
although they knew it not, the self-same slab 
which the genius’s sword had toppled on the 
impious chieftain and his band. 

Breathless, Franusia dropped against Count 
Eric. He called to her—she could not answer. 
Terrified, he lifted her into a nook opening be- 
neath the rock. She soon revived there, and 
the lovers qrouched in.the narrow covert, fast 
in one another’s hold. 

There was much to tell of the past weary 
years. But soon Franusia’s voice grew falter- 
ing and indistinct, and Eric knew that fatal 
drowsiness was stealing over her. The space 
in which they cowered was too small for exer- 
cise. Caresses—tender, hopeful words—failed 
to arouse her. What they could not do; he 
thought fear might, and told her superstitions 
as he remembered of old, the whole wild legend 
of the Kora valley. But though once or twice 
she started, trembling, yet before he stopped, 
her head drooped on his shoulder hopelessly. 

Desperate then, he ventured forth and forced 
her, half supporting her, to drag heavy foot- 
steps after him. Those yourts that still were 
standing, were not two hundred yards from 
the lovers, but the fires were extinguished, 
lightnings ceased to play, and when snow falls 
thus, an air-hung wall, impenetrable at the dis- 
tance of a few feet, even a Kirghis is not seldom 
lost almost in reach of friends. 

It was impossible to breast the bouran, or to 
stand in the whirling snow-clouds it lapped up 
from the cliffs. With sinking heart Eric re- 
turned to the shelter. Franusia sank down on 
the snow that drifted at the entrance, and 
hardly knew that Eric wrapped her in his 
cloak and drew her to his breast, while he 
chafed the numb hands, pressing them against 
his lips to lend them warmth. Drowsier and 
drowsier her sweet voice grew, languid and 
more languid her few responses to his frantic 
efforts to arouse her. 

He gave these over as time went by, and on 
him, too, the death-slumber began to steal. 
But it was not stealing now on one unconscious 
of its insidious approaches. He struggled with 
it strongly for Franusia’s sake mere than for 
his own; while she, ignorant of danger, was 
resting her head against his shoulder, without 
motion, without thought, and wrapped in pain- 
less dreams, the one reality of which was still 
his presence. 

The sweet relaxing mouth lay near his cheek, 
and presently he felt her breath coming and 
| going irregularly. as ifin speech. He bent yet 
| lower, that her words might reach him through 
the bouran’s scurrying din. 

“Tombs of the Genii,’’ she was murmuring, 
“nay, my master, let us not ride there! A 
great white seal on all the valley—and the 
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Genii. This way, Eric—the rushing of our own 
blue Vistula—the oaks’’— 

But the great white seal had shut them in. 
He thought that he was rising at her call. And 
all the while his brow was sinking, till it rested 
on her own. He heard the rushing river—saw 
the waver of the boughs. But it was the rush 
of the River of Death that swept them on to- 
gether—the waving greeting of the Tree of Life 
upon the farther shore. 
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WHY SHOULD I NOT BE GLAD? 
BY GERTIE JOHNSON. 


War should I not be glad! when I have health 
And strength to earn my bread from day to day; 
When sleep, that sweet physician, nightly comes 
And gently soothes all weariness away ; 
When at the first sweet dawn of light I rise, 
Before the morning lark has stirred his wing, 
And while the stars yet tremble in the skies, 
With joyful voice my matin song I sing? 
Why should I not be glad! when through my cheeks 
The leaping life-blood pours its crimson tide ; 
When from my eyes the light of health gleams forth, 
And in my brain no sickly dreams abide ; 
When firmly o’er life’s pathway strong feet move, 
Nor hesitate when storm-clouds veil the sky, 
Nor from the rocky steeps in fear turn back, 
Nor shun to tread where hidden dangers lie? 


Why should I not be glad? Each morn for me 
Is lighted up the vast expanse of heaven, 
By torch fresh trimmed and lit by Nature’s hand; 
When every morn unto the clouds are given 
Such gorgeous hues as light the swaying mists 
Through which souls pass to reach the golden gate, 
Where, with their yearning hands in love out- 
stretched, 
Our angels, gone before, for us await. 


Why should I not be glad! when unto me 
Each day, or bright or dark, still brings its task, 
Which I perform with willing hands, nor sigh 
That I must work, nor for a respite ask ; 
When as each sep’rate task is rounded out 
To full perfection, sounds a joyous bell 
Within my heart, and as it gayly rings, 
Its words are, “It is well, yes, it is well?” 
Why should [ not be glad! when every eve 
Kind Nature piles the glowing clouds for me 
Against the western sky, that I may view 
The rarest paintings in her gallery ; 
The only recompense she asks, the while, 
Is that I study her in every mood, 
And learn that whether she does frown or smile, 
She’s planning for our greatest, highest good? 


Why should I not be glad! when every spring 
The blue-eyed violets come to visit me, 
And smile as I pass by, and nod their heads; 
While fragrant buds creep forth on bush and tree, 
And bright birds come from southern climes afar, 
And gayly answer to the songs I sing, 
And, joyous as my heart, the squirrels leap 
From bough to bough, and on the wild vines swing? 


Why should I not be glad! when summer suns 
Through the long days pour down their golden 
floods, 
And summer rains come sifting through the air, 
To charm for me the leaves from out the buds; 





When summer flowers creep out into my path, 
And speak to me of other summers fled, 
When summer stars, flashing through dewy nights, 
Bring messages to me from my loved dead? 
Why should [ not be glad! when autumn days 
Bring to me such a wealth of gorgeous dyes, 
When woods are filled with sound of dropping 
nuts, 
And whispers of the dying leaves, and sighs 
Of barren boughs tossed high upon the air; 
When through the woods the children nutting go, 
The purple air around, blue sky above, 
The bright leaves rustling ’neath theirfeet below? 
Why should I not be glad! when winter sno%s 
In beauty drape the barren boughs for me, 
While for my pleasure, too, the snowflakes fall, 
Whitening the land and melting in the sea; 
When crystals deck my pathway day by day, 
And laughing brooks lie hidden ’neath my feet, 
And through the long cold nights the snow sprites 
dance, 
Tinkling their fairy bells in measure sweet? 
Why should I not be glad! when for my good 
And pleasure, Nature plans from day to day; 
When hill and vale—the Universe doth teem 
With costly treasures, deftly hid away, 
And kept for those who labor with a song, 
A song of thanks for every joy they ’ve had, 
And all they have in prospect? Teil me, then, 
If any can, why should I not be glad? 


ne ed 


ALONE IN THE WORLD. 

THE man who has no family ties, no sympa- 
thizing companions, no genial relations with 
his fellow-men, is very properly said to be 
‘alone in the world.”’ But such utter isolation 
can only be the result of will. Even the unfor- 
tunate who has outlived all who were nearest 
and dearest to him, and can say with Logan, 
‘* Not a drop of my blood runs in the veins of 
any living creature,’’ may find friends who will, 
in part at least, supply the places of the dead. 
We hear sometimes of people who have been 
soured by misfortune or injustice, retiring from 
the world. The more fools they. The world 
can do without them, but they cannot do so 
well without the world. The more they mope 
in solitude, the more unhappy they must neces- 
sarily become, for man is constitutionally gre- 
garious and social, and cannot live a hermit’s 
life without violating the conditions upon which 
his mental health depends. The most terrible 
punishment which the law can inflict upon a 
criminal is the living death of perpetual solitary 
confinement. What downright idiocy, then, it 
must be to seek in loneliness a balm for sorrow. 
It will be said, perhaps, that the consolations of 
religion may be enjoyed by those who abandon 
the active duties of life, and seclude themselves 
from their fellow-men. We doubt the truth of 
this theory. Religion—real religion—is active, 
social, beneficent, not inert, morose and selfish ; 
it seeks to soothe the sorrows of others, and not 
waste itself in idly moping over its own griev- 
ances. 
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THE STORY OF RAY. 
BY PIQUE. 
CHAPTER I. 

THE dressing-bell for dinner at Thorpe-weir 
Trang at exactly half-past six o’clock, greeting 
Sydney Thorpe as he entered the hall upon his 
return from a brisk canter on the redoubtable 
Selim. Crossing the hall in considerable haste, 
he fairly ran against his father, who, at that 
moment, very innocently emerged from the li- 
brary on his way to his dressing-room. “I beg 
your pardon, sir,”’ said Sydney, ‘‘ but this hall 
is so confoundedly dark; have the servants 
entered into a conspiracy for us to break our 
heads ?’’ 

‘Duncan is very forgetful,’’ Mr. Thorpe re- 
joined, rubbing his head. “I shall have to 
look out for somebody to take his place; he 
invariably neglects to light the hall lamp. 
Sydney, your cousin arrived an hour ago.”’ 

Upon that announcement, favored by the 
darkness, Sydney very gallantly ventured a 
wry face. As they went up stairs together, 
Mr. Thorpe added :— 

** The Richmonds are coming to dine to-night, 
bringing with them a foreign friend of theirs. 
Sydney, your cousin is a very charming girl.”’ 

**T only remember her as a fright of thirteen,”’ 
rejoined Sydney, very dryly. ‘‘ A monstrosity 
in possession of two very tremendous black 
eyes, a big mouth, and a freckled face—alto- 
gether the tout ensemble was anything but be- 
witching.”’ 

“You are a sad dog, my son,’’ the old man 
said, rapturously, with his hand on the door of 
his dressing-room. ‘Your foreign airs are a 
little too much for your old father, but, never- 
theless, you are a chip of the old block. God 
bless you!’’ 

Then Sydney went off humming ‘Casta 
Diva.”” Mr. Thorpe looked after him as he 
went swinging along the corridor, the tears 
coming into his doting eyes as he watched 
the tall, straight figure, with its broad, strong 
shoulders, disappear. ‘‘Youarea true Thorpe, 
thank Heaven !”’ he said, fervently. ‘All the 
Thorpes are true men and valiant, and all the 
women pure, praise be to God!’ Then, as he 
drew himself up exultantly, his own grand old 
form acquired a new majesty, unconsciously 
grand in its simplicity. 

Before Sydney Thorpe entered his dressing- 
room, he knocked at his sister’s door. Upon 
entering he found her deep in the mysteries of 
her dinner toilet, sitting before her dressing- 
glass in a very charming pale blue negligé. 
“Father tells me that Cousin Lilian has ar- 
rived, Lucile,” he said. “Is she a fright?” 

“Don’t be rude, Sydney,’’ returned Miss 





Thorpe. ‘And, Adrienne, don’t pull my hair ; 
you always make my head ache when you dress | 
my hair so high.”’ 


‘Mademoiselle is so fidgety,’”’ said Adrienne, 
deprecatingly, in her pretty French accent. 

‘Lucile, you haven’t answered my question,”’ 
interrupted Sydney, impatiently. ‘‘If she has 
turned out to be a beauty, so much’ the better, 
for I must confess Thorpe-weir is abominably 
stupid ; if sheis hideous, I shall start as soon as 
possible for Newport.” 

“Sydney, don’t be cross, but come and kiss 
me, dear. I only saw Lilian for a moment; 
she is certainly beautiful. I am so glad you 
are interested in her.”’ 

Whereupon Sydney began to look victimized. 
‘Don’t imagine for an instant that I intend 
falling in love with her,” he remonstrated, en- 
ergetically. ‘‘ Black eyes are my especial aver- 
sion—on Spanish women they are pardonable 
—but give me heaven's own blue in the eyes of 
a blonde.”’ 

‘Mademoiselle a les jeux bleu,’? Adrienne 
remarked, artlessly, as she dexterously drew 
Lucile’s fair curls over her supple fingers. 
Then, as she fastened a spray of pale pink 
roses just where the waves of glittering hair 
met the mass of curls behind, she cried, ecstati- 
cally: ‘‘ Ah, mademoiselle, voici, les jeux bleu 
et les cheveux d’or. Monsieur, n’est ‘elle pas 
belle ?”” 

*“ Adrienne, be quiet,’? remonstrated Miss 
Thorpe, catching Sydney’s admiring glatce as 
he retreated to his own room, yet not without 
a little tremor of delight, for Adrienne was 
right; the mirror reflected back an image very 
sweet and bewitching, and not a little trium- 
phant. 

But to this Adrienne only ventured a demure 
little smile, and fastened the delicate torquoise 
bracelets on the beautiful arms. 

Upon her way to the drawing-room, Miss 
Thorpe knocked at her Cousin Lilian’s door. 
“T am going down,” she said, ‘‘are you 
ready ?’’ Then, as Miss Deane joined her, they 
went down together. 

Sydney Thorpe, fastening the sleeve buttons 
in his wristbands, preparatory to making his 
appearance in the drawing-room, indulged in a 
little soliloquy. ‘‘Jupiter, if I only had my 
way, the world wouldn’t move so deucedly 
slow. Here I am vegetating at Thorpe-weir 
with nothing more exciting in prospect than 
the cultivation of my moustache, the breaking 
of Selim’s legs, or the heart of this quondam 
playmate of mine. I never did like dark wo- 
men, and here I come home to have one thrown 
directly at my head. I know she is a bouncer, 
and I hate bouncers.” Then, as he indulged in 
an extra twist of his fingers, he snapped the 
sleeve button into fragments, and muttered 
something under his breath which sounded ex- 
tremely like an imprecation. .‘‘By Jove, that 
is too bad—Celeste’s souvenir above all! The 
very old Harry possesses me to-night. Poor 
Celeste!’ Then his voice softened a trifle, and 
his flashing gray eyes grew dark. 
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Going down stairs a quarter of an hour later, | distingué, and with just a little touch of that 


he found the drawing-room doors thrown wide 
apart, and that he could stand in the shade of 
one of the pillars unperceived, with an admir- 
able view of the interior. The first thing that 
struck him forcibly was the odor of violets, then 
he became cognizant of a pale yellow glare be- 
neath the centre chandelier, a glimmer of pearls, 
and a haughtily lovely face turned suddenly 
toward him. ‘A little on the Creole order,’’ 
he whispered, in a sudden ecstasy. ‘‘ Who 
would have believed in the possibility of such 
@ metamorphosis? That style of women al- 
ways have beautiful hands and feet.’”” Then 
he went forward to shake hands, and welcome 
her to Thorpe-weir. Upon a nearer approach 
he found her to be only the more magnificent. 
Very admiringly he noticed that her complexion 
and teeth were faultless, and that, when she 
spoke, her voice was irresistibly bewildering— 
of that contralto type most rare. While he was 
yet taking an inventory of her numerous excel- 
lent points, his father came towards them, 
bringing the foreigner with him for presen- 
tation. 

** Lilian, allow me to introduce Signor Garcia. 
Signor, Miss Deane,” then, as Signor Garcia 
bent low over her hand, Sydney Thorpe flushed 
suddenly with rage. 

When Mr. Thorpe, turning to him, said, very 
benignantly: ‘Sydney, allow me to make you 
acquainted with Signor Garcia,” instead of 
giving the signor his hand, Sydney bowed 
very ceremoniously, looking all the while very 
coolly and steadily into the other’s face. 

This little scene struck Miss Deane as being 
very ludicrous and not a little flattering. 
**Cne would think you had seen a spectre, sig- 
nor,’”’ she said, laughingly. ‘I always thought 
that you foreigners prided yourselves on your 
nerve.”’ 

** Yes, signorita,’’ he retorted, very suavely, 
as Thorpe crossed the room to speak to his old 
college chum, Frank Richmond. ‘ But we are 
not infallible. Signor Thorpe’s face struck me 
very forcibly ; he resembles a friend of mine, 
long dead. Ah, signorita, my friend was a 
dead shot, and yet he was killed in a duel.’’ 

‘Then he was not a dead shot after all,’ 
said Miss Deane, conclusively, ‘‘or else he 
would have killed his adversary instead.’’ 

But Signor Garcia shook his head at this, and 
looked frightfully grim. 

The drawing-room at Thorpe-weir being Mrs. 
Thorpe’s especial weakness, presented to-night 
an appearance at once gratifying to that lady’s 
pride and vanity. With delight she recognized 
Sydney’s evident admiration for his Cousin 
Lilian, while she indulged in a long contro- 
versy with Mrs. Richmond relative to the vari- 
ous merits and demerits of housekeeping details 
in general, and the tribulation of servants in 
particular. She was a fine-looking woman, 
was Mrs. Sydney Thorpe ; extremely tall and 





hauteur, the especial prerogative of good blood. 
The pale blue hangings with the silver cornices 
shed a softened light over all the room : enhanc- 
ing to perfection Lucile Thorpe’s delicate com- 
plexion, intensifying Miss Deane’s bloom, and 
causing Signor Garcia’s dark eyes to flash 
dangerously. The extensive mirrors flashed 
back the numerous groupings in the room: Mr. 
Thorpe engaged in a very animated political 
discussion with his practical friend, the Hon. 
Riiey Richmond, the senator renowned alike 
for his opinions and eloquence; the superb 
figure of Sydney Thorpe, lounging against the 
mantel, talking to the insipid Mary Richmond, 
with just a little air of ennui, very effective 
in its abandon, his dark gray eyes watching 
stealthily the countenance of Signor Garcia, 
glowing with all its southern fire, as he listened 
to the pleasant cadences of Miss Deane, while 
Lucile Thorpe stood just within the embrasure 
of one of the windows, with her delicate hands 
toying with her fan and listening to the voice 
of Frank Richmond. 

** Will you give me one of those roses ?”’ he was 
saying, as Duncan came to announce dinner. 
‘*Tam passionately fond of roses, Miss Lucile ;’’ 
then, ‘‘ May I have the pleasure ?’’ he added, 
as Mr. Thorpe handed Mrs. Richmond in to 
dinner. 

**T will give you one by and by,”’ said Lucile, 
taking his arm. ‘‘Lam so glad you love roses; 
to me they are the type of everything that is 
sweet and beautiful.” 

‘To me they are the type of yourself,” he 
whispered, looking down into her eyes in a 
way that caused her to thrill deliciously ; then 
they went in behind Miss Richmond and Syd- 
ney, who, upon seating himself at the table, 
found that Miss Deane would be his right-hand 
neighbor, with Frank Richmond and Lucile 
as vis-a-vis, 

‘Cousin Sydney,’ said Miss Deane, sud- 
denly, curving her lips in a most provoking 
manner, “‘have you a good mount for me at 
Thorpe-weir? I intended at first bringing my 
horse Lightfoot with me, but the groom said 
that he had injured one of his feet, and it would 
be better for him to remain quiet for the pre- 
sent.”’ 

‘Selim is at your service, or else Lucile’s 
horse Beauty; then there is an Andalusian 
beast, with a long head and plenty of vicious- 
ness. Miss Richmond tried him once, much to 
her sorrow, but perhaps you are courageous ?” 

“That is a reflection on me, Mr. Thorpe,” 
interposed Miss Richmond ; ‘‘ but I admit the 
justice of it. Miss Deane, I warn you against 
the Andalusian !”’ 

Lilian looked a little scornful. ‘‘I never saw 
the horse yet that could frighten me,”’ she an- 
swered. ‘‘ You remember Lightfoot’s brother, 
Cousin Sydney? she broke one groom’s head, 
another’s arm, and then tried to break mine ; 
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but I used to ride her constantly, and, if any- 
thing, Lightfoot is a little worse !’’ 

Miss Richmond shuddered. ‘I never could 
ride a violent horse !’’ 

‘*T never admire a handsome woman so much 
as when mounted on a fixe horse !’’ remarked 
Signor Garcia, daintily picking the bones of a 
bird. ‘It brings out all the intuitive grace of 
a woman, and her innate sense of superiority. 
Signorita, you are very brave; you are a great 
deal like the Italian women.”’ 

“*T did not know that the Italian women were 
renowned for their extraordinary bravery,’’ said 
Miss Deane. 

‘* But for their beauty,’’ interposed Sydney, 
** undoubtedly— 

**Ttalia! Italia! thou who hast 
The fatal gift of beauty” 

Signor Garcia suddenly looked at Thorpe. 
** Signor is a lover of the Italian women !”’ 

** Scarcely that,’’ answered Thorpe, very sig- 
nificantly. ‘‘ But the most beautiful woman 
that I ever saw was an Italian.”’ 

Here Miss Deane arched her eyebrows in 
disdain, and Signor Garcia laughed a horrid 
little laugh. 

‘*You are frank, signor,’’ he said, his eyes 
flashing dangerously on Thorpe’s quiet face. 
‘Perhaps the beautiful woman was a Floren- 
tine?”’ 

“She was,’’ answered Sydney, coolly, and 
examining his glass of champagne very criti- 
eally. ‘*‘Cousin Lilian, ask Signor Garcia to 
tell you a love story, by and by—one from 
real life. I request him to make me the hero 
of it.’”’ 

“No,” said Lilian, softly, ‘‘let us have a 
new story ; by-gones are tiresome, and I only 
live in the present, Sydney.’’ So Signor Gar- 
cia lost his chance of telling her his story. 

Poor little Mary Richmond began to feel 
victimized ; for there Sydney sat drinking his 
champagne and looking into the dangerous 
eyes of his beautiful cousin, utterly ignoring 
her own little fascinations, only too readily 
offered up on the shrine of his overwhelming 
vanity. Suddenly he recovered his senses, as 
Lilian turned to Signor Garcia, to the extent of 
asking Miss Richmond if she would allow her 
glass to be filled anew with champagne. 

“*T never take two glasses of wine,’’ answered 
poor little Mary, with almost tears in her eyes. 
‘** Mamma doesn’t think that it is proper.’’ 

“Do you invariably agree with mater fami- 
lias?’’ inquired Thorpe, a little sardonically, 
emptying his own glass, and looking into her 
pale face very unsympathetically. 

“T always try to,’’ Miss Richmond said, duti- 
fully, and with such a little assumption of stiff 
propriety that Sydney fairly shivered. 

**Itis to be deplored that all young ladies are 
not of your order,”’ he ventured, not a little un- 
kindly. 

Poor Mary’s cup of sorrow overflowed, as she 








suddenly awakened to the consciousness that 
in addition to his neglect, he was laughing at 
her. 

A little sigh, half sob, caused him suddenly 
to look into her face, just in time to see two very 
big tears ready to overflow into the goblet she 
was holding in her hands. ‘ Heavens, what a 
baby !’’ was his mental reservation ; but out 
wardly appearing anxiously distressed, he bent 
down, so that she might see that he was look- 
ing very remorseful, causing the metamorphosis 
of her tears and despair into an instantaneous 
smile of delight. ‘‘ You mustn’t be offended at 
my rough ways,” he implored, very penitently. 
“T have fallen into the disagreeable habit of 
saying sharp things unintentionally. You 
know I wouldn’t injure your feelings for the 
world, Miss Mary.” 

‘* You are very kind to say so,’”’ she answered, 
delightedly. ‘I know that I am not very 
bright, but I ouly left school this spring, and I 
am not coming out until] next winter.” 

“Then you will develop into a belle of the 
first water !’’ he said, very kindly, and tenderly 
as she fancied; ‘‘you will scarcely deign to 
notice such an old man as I shall be—only 
think, an old man of thirty !”’ 

Miss Richmond laughed a very happy little 
laugh at this, and Sydney, feeling a little flat- 
tered at her very evident adoration, began 
forthwith to imagine that she would be quite a 
pretty little thing, if her hair wasn’t so dread 
fully thin, and such a terribly homely color. 

‘Tam just eighteen,”’ she said, naively. 

Mrs. Thorpe arose, giving the signal for the 
ladies to retire; Sydney held the door open for 
them to pass, and poor Mary returned to the 
drawing-room in a dreamy state, with her heart 
fluttering strangely, and her lips tremulous 
with smiles. 

Although it was only the first of September, 
yet the evening was quite chilly, favoring little 
wafts of cool air flowing in through the heavy 
lace curtains, while the pale moon, looking 
sickly and dim, cast her fitful gleams into the 
conservatory opening out from the drawing- 
room, where the orange-trees hung heavy with 
fruit, and the biossoms ravished the air. Be 
yond this ran the picture-gailery, Mr. Thorpe’s 
acknowledged pride, where one of Hinckley’s 
famous cattle scenes hung directly opposite an 
original by Rosa Bonheur in close juxtaposi- 
tion to a most correct copy of Rubens’ great 
picture, the “Descent from the Cross,’”’ and 
another of Correggio’s famous Magdalena in the 
Dresden gallery. Sydney Therpe and Frank 
Richmond following the ladies soon, leaving 
Signor Garcia deep in a discussion of Italian 
affairs with Mr. Richmond and his host, found 
that they had wandered into the picture-gallery, 
and that Miss Deane was going into ecstasies 
over a lovely little water-color by Bougerean. 

“T entirely agree with your father in his 
affection for the old masters, Sydney,’’ said 
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Richmond, stopping in front of a painting of 
the Holy Family. 

“He is very partial to Rubens. That Holy 
Family is a very clever copy. I saw the ori- 
ginal in St. James Church at Antwerp; the 
Martha and Magdalene are his wives, and Ru- 
bens himself represents the St. George ; it isa 
magnificent creation. That little gem to your 
left is an original by Jordaens.”’ 

‘‘ This interior looks like a Flemish original.”’ 

“No, that is only a copy; I bought it of a 
young American artist abroad. The colcring is 
very just and fine in execution, Cousin Lilian. 
I have some fine engravings to show you, one 
of the ‘Flight into Egypt’ by Membling, and 
others from paintings by Durer and Holbein.”’ 
Then he brought out a large folio, and Lilian 
and he went off to the other end of the room, 
where there was a convenient table, and a de- 
licious sense of exclusiveness. 

Mary Richmond looked after them with a 
very flushed face. ‘‘So this was the end of her 
little romance,”’ she thought, bitterly, for with 
all her stupidity, she possessed sense enough 
to see that Sydney Thorpe had utterly forgotten 
his momentary tenderness, and that Miss Deane, 
with her dangerous eyes, was leading him far- 
ther and farther away from her into labyrinths 
of confusing delight. 

Meanwhile Richmond and Lucile, standing 
just behind a marble bust of Racine, had evi- 
dently resumed the subject of roses, for she had 
taken one from her hair and given it to him. 
*“You are very kind,’ he said, very eagerly, 
holding it tenderly and looking at her, with his 
frank, honest face flushing. ‘‘ Will you come 
into the other room and sing to me? Sing that 
littie air from Fra Diavolo, that I love so 
much.” Then they also went off together, 
leaving Miss Richmond to the tender mercies 
af Signor Garcia, who at that moment entering, 
crossed immediately to her side, and devoted 
himself very assiduously to her during the re- 
mainder of the evening. When the Richmonds 
started on their return home, Mr. Thorpe re- 
quested the pleasure of Signor Garcia’s com- 
pany to lunch on Saturday, at the same time 
very kindly expressing a hope that he was to 
remain long in the neighborhood. The Signor 
to the first signified a cordial assent, and to the 
lattera doubt. Frank Richmond and his sister 
being included in this invitation, it was warmly 
seconded by Lucile, although Sydney main- 
tained a dignified silence, looking a little severe, 
a circumstance very flattering to Miss Deane’s 
self-love, she fondly imagining that pique alone 
prompted him to appear a little unkind and 
discourteous. 

‘*** Parting is such sweet sorrow, etc.,’’’ he 
quoted, a little seriously, as the sound of the 
carriage wheels died away in the distance, and 
Lilian essayed to accompany Lucile to her 
room. ‘‘What a beautiful hand you have, 
Cousin Lilian.’’ 





Miss Deane drew it away suddenly. ‘‘ You 
are either a quiz or an inveterate flatterer.”’ 

‘* Neither; I am only a little weak,’’ looking 
into her eyes in a way peculiarly his own. 

She colored a little. ‘I do not think so; 
you are dangerously indifferent. Isn’t it 
Wordsworth, who says: ‘Correctly cold and 
regularly slow?’ Good-night!’”? Then with a 
little laugh that quite enchanted him, it was so 
mocking and piquant, she ran up stairs, leaving 
him to smile to himself as he remembered her 
last words. 


CHAPTER II. 


Own the following morning Miss Deane did 
not appear at the breakfast-table, sending word 
by Lucile that ‘‘she hoped Aunt Martha would 
excuse her, but she felt dreadfully sleepy,” 
seconded by Miss Thorpe, who vowed that she 
looked frightfully pale, and that her incessant 
travelling had proved too much for her. 

Mrs. Thorpe, who ordinarily insisted upon 
prompt attendance at the table, relented in 
this instance very good-naturedly, sending 
Miss Deane a cup of coffee with her love, and 
begging her to remain as quiet as possible until 
she felt better. 

As soon as possibie after breakfast Sydney 
sought his father in the library, and without 
much preamble began a dissertation upon the 
subject of Signor Garcia’s character. ‘‘I was 
much annoyed,”’ he said, ‘‘in recognizing last 
night as a guest in my father’s house, under 
the same roof with my mother and sister, aman 
notorious abroad as a gambling adventurer.”’ 

Mr. Thorpe looked much distressed. ‘You 
must be mistaken, my son, he had letters of 
introduction to Mr. Richmond from a friend 
abroad, and I really found myself much pre- . 
possessed in his favor last night.” 

‘“‘T am not mistaken,’’ answered Sydney, very 
determinedly. ‘‘I knew the man abroad my- 
self ; in fact, he owes me a little grudge. He is 
a crack gamester at Baden, and a noted duel- 
list throughout Europe.” 

‘“*‘T am so sorry to hear this. I was foolish 
enough to ask him to lunch on Saturday. Of 
course, I desired to treat Mr. Richmond’s guest 
with consideration.” o 

‘“* And it will be necessary to continue to treat 
him in that way as long as he remains his 
guest. Unfortunate as it is, we must make the 
best of the bad situation until he leaves Mr. 
Richmond’s roof. I know that Frark dislikes 
him intuitively, and the family will not urge 
him to remain longer than is compatible with 
their sense of hospitality. In fact, he told Lu- 
cile that he intended starting for New York the 
first part of next week. Until then we must 
remain as quiet as possible, and not be unneces- 
sarily premature in our disclosures.” 

‘‘ We shall be forced to receive him on Satur- 
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day,”’ groaned Mr. Thorpe. “If I had only 
known this sooner, Sydney, then all this mis- 
fortune might have been averted.” 

The conversation ended here with a sympa- 
thetic sentiment from Sydney, who, after as- 
certaining that Miss Deane would not make 
her appearance until luncheon, took his way to 
the stables to look after the welfare of his pet 
Selim. The heavy clouds, which early in the 
morning had draped the sky in a gloomy pall, 
seemed now breaking over head into little 
balls of black, that, rolling away, showed little 
spots of blue sky looking smilingly down, fol- 
lowed every now and then by astray sunbeam. 
The soft air came rushing up cool from the 
meadows, redolent with the fragrance of the 
rain-laden grass, tossing the limbs of the maples 
to and fro, and causing the weathercock on 
the stable to perform some very amusing gyra- 
tions. 

Selim whined and pawed, arching his beauti- 
ful neck into a most graceful curve, and looked 
at Sydney out of his great, black eyes very be- 
seechingly. His master, apparantly under- 
standing the mute appeal, patted the glossy 
neck very tenderly, and ordered the groom to 
saddle him immediately, whereupon the pri- 
vileged Selim began an impromptu dance of re- 
strained joy. After returning to the house, and 
informing Lucile that she might expect him 
back to luncheon, with a very kind message of 
cousinly regard to Miss Deane, he mounted the 
impatient Selim, and cantered slowly down the 
avenue through the beautiful arch of elms. 
The mansion of Thorpe-weir being an old stone 
house, dating back a hundred years or more, 
stood within a heavy plantation of fir-trees, 
being almost entirely protected from the rough, 
cold winds on the north side, while to the west 
the broad, ripe meadows stretched away for 
miles, affording an extensive view of the sur- 
rounding country heavy with the golden prodi- 
gality of the grain. Through the heavy iron 
gateway rode Sydney, where the massive stone 
posts stood sentinelled in a leafy covert, rich 
with clematis and woodbine, and where the lit- 
tle birds built their nests in a sweet seclusion, 
through the woodlands that, skirting Thorpe- 
weir to the east, held in ambush many a rabbit 
and fox, and where the haunted house of Weir 
stood in solitary gloom. Very musingly rode 
Sydney, thinking of his father’s pet project of 
® marriage between him and Miss Deane, a 
project that, gaining strength during the past 
few months since Lilian had grown beautiful 
and the heiress of her father’s immense estate, 
had culminated in an invitation to her to make 
Thorpe-weir her home for the present. Sud- 
denly, as Selim neared the moss-grown path 
leading to the far-famed house of Weir, where, 
according to tradition, there had once abode 
an ancient miser, murdered for his gold, in the 
odd little room over the porch, where the 
ghosts held nightly revels in defiance of all the 





scoffs of strong-minded cynics, he gave a little 
start and sprang aside, rudely demolishing 
Sydney’s “‘Chateux d’Espagne,’’ rousing him 
from his dangerous revery, and causing him to 
glance curiously at a little figure in a red cloak 
standing timidly in the narrow pathway lead- 
ing to Thorpe-weir. With a hurried admoni- 
tion to the restive Selim, Sydney became con- 
scious that a pair of very expressive hazel eyes 
were thrilling him through and through, with 
the half light of recognition and surprised in- 
terest flashing from their wonderful depths. 
Slowly, as Selim made a movement toward 
her, she stepped aside into a wilderness of ferns 
and wintergreens, and then Sydney, raising 
his hat very courteously, rode slowly on, while 
she stood looking after him with a mute 
expression of queer anxiety upon her pale, 
mignonne face. ‘Little Ked-Riding-Hood,” 
thought Sydney, with a pleased smile, a vision 
of the child-like, delicate face glowing before 
him in all its mute innocence and timidity. 
** Am I the wolf destined toeat herup?’’ Then 
he suddenly turned and looked after her. She 
was walking quickly towards him, holding 
something in her hand. It was his glove, that 
had fallen to the ground when Selim jumped at 
her vision. As she came close to the horse 
very fearlessly, with a bright, happy little 
smile on her childish lips, Sydney bent down, 
and, taking the glove, said, gratefully :— 

‘*T am sorry that I have troubled you so much. 
Ain’t you afraid to walk alone through this 
gloomy wood? You are such a young little 
thing.” 

To this she only shook her head very ener- 
getically, and then Sydney noticed for the first 
time that she carried a little slate attached to 
her arm. 

** Are you going to school, Little Red-Riding- 
Hood?” he asked, very kindly. ‘‘This is a 
very bad place for you to pass through. Ain’t 
you afraid of a wolf?” 

She shook her head again very smilingly, 
and Sydney began to wonder at her extreme 
shyness. 

“Well, good-by, Little Red-Riding-Hood! 
Be careful and not get eaten up.” 

Then she nodded, and, with a bright glance 
at him from under her dark eyelashes, she 
walked slowly away, looking back ever and 
anon until he was lost to view in the gloom of 
the woods. 

About one o’clock, just as Lucile and Miss 
Deane joined Mr. and Mrs. Thorpe at the lun- 
cheon-table, Sydney strolled in, looking a little 
flushed and excited. 

“You have had a long ride,’’ said Mrs. 
Thorpe. ‘‘ You should not ride so much in the 
heat of the day. Your father barely escaped 
asunstroke once, when he was your age, career 
ing around the country when it was ninety-five 
degrees in the shade.”’ 

Sydney went to her and kissed her. ‘“‘You 
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are a dear mother,”’ seating himself at her side. 
‘<7 "ll try to be more careful in the future. Lu- 
cile, I intended being at home an hour ago as I 
promised, but I lost myself in the woods, and 
it was such a perfect day.” 

*“‘T am glad you stayed away. We couldn’t 
do anything but entertain ourselves with eating 
lemon-ice, and then we have had company.” 

“Sentimentalizing at large,’’ laughed Miss 
Deane. “Is that one of your foreign incon- 
sistencies ?” 

“Not exactly that. I think I have always 
been a little addicted to it, in spite of your 
quotations to the contrary last night.” 

“But then Wordsworth was remarkably just 
in that instance,” said Miss Deane. 

‘And in this. Don’t you remember :— 

*¢One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 
Of moral evil, and of good 

’ Than all the sages can.’” 

Miss Deane looked severe. 

“One would think you were really in ear- 
nest,”’ said Lucile, looking at her brother in 
astonishment. ‘Are you going to be wisely 
philosophical at this late day ?” 

Sydney ventured a laugh, amused, with a lit- 
tle touch of gravity. ‘‘I met a Dryad in the 
woods,’’ he answered, looking at his cousin’s 
scornful face very smilingly, ‘‘a vision of inno- 
cence and purity sufficient to ravish the heart 
of a worldling like myself. She looked immor- 
tal; her countenance was like the majesty of 
angels !’’ 

‘Sydney, don’t be so foolish,’’ remonstrated 
Mrs. Thorpe, glancing at Lilian’s face a little 
anxiously, while Lucile, more and more aston- 
ished as this new phase in his character de- 
veloped itself, gazed at him with two big blue 
eyes looking a little scared. 

‘You may call it foolishness, mother. I call 
it common sense—a little rhapsodical, perhaps, 
but none the less genuine. I wonder where the 
little thing belongs ?”’ 

‘* Sydney, there isn’t a pretty girl within five 
miles,’’ said Miss Thorpe, energetically, ‘‘ with 
the exception of Mary Mass, the tavern-keeper’s 
daughter at Lincoln.”’ 

‘“Has Mary Mass big hazel eyes, and does 
she wear a red cloak ?”’ 

Lucile’s face softened. 
chel Byrne,” she said, tenderly. 
poor little Ray.’’ 

Here Miss Deane laughed sardonically, and 
Sydney inquired :— 

“Why ‘poor little Ray,’ Lucile?” 

“Because she is the little dumb girl that 
lives in the old Hedgely house.’’ 

“‘Your Dryad is scarcely Willis’s ideal in his 
‘Jephtha’s Daughter,’ after all,’’ Lilian said, 
looking gratified as Sydney’s face suddenly 
changed. He did not seem to hear her. 

ne Poor little thing!’’ he said, at length, pity- 


“T forgot little Ra- 
“It must be 





ingly. ‘‘I thought there was something odd 
about her, something intangible ; how long has 
she lived there ?”’ 

‘Only for about a year; she belongs to a 
very nice family, the Byrnes of Phiiadelphia. 
When she was a very young child both her 
parents died, leaving her and an older brother 
almost penniless, and to the care of their grand- 
father. At first old Mr. Byrne possessed quite 
a little property, of which he has succeeded in 
saving only a remnant, the remainder having 
been squandered by Rachel’s brother, a notori- 
ously bad character.”’ é 

‘* Rachel is a dear, good girl,’’ here observed 
Mr. Thorpe, helping himself once more to the 
salmon. 

‘When you met her, Sydney,”’ continued 
Lucile, ‘‘I presume she was on her way here. 
She has a wonderful talent for music; often 
she comes to Thorpe-weir to pass the morning, 
and we practise duets together. She seems to 
be inspired.”’ 

‘* Has she always been dumb ?’’ 

‘* No, only since she was a child of ten years; 
about that time she suffered from a severe at- 
tack of diphtheria, and has never spoken since. 
The physician whom Mr. Byrne consulted said 
that he considered her case hopeless, but that 
a severe shock of some kind might possibly 
restore her speech.” 

‘““They are miserably poor, are they not?’ 
asked Miss Deane, with much apparent in- 
terest, evidently dissatisfied at the tenor of 
Lucile’s remarks. 

‘Yes, but it only serves to bring out the 
heroism of Ray’s character. I do not wonder 
that Sydney was struck with her face.”’ 

Sydney looked at Lucile’s ingenuous face ad- 
miringly. ‘‘ Her eyes are wonderful,” he said, 
‘‘and her face is remarkably pure in coloring, 
and childlike. If she comes again to-morrow 
morning, you must let me see her, Lucile.” 

Lucile promised. 

After luncheon, Miss Thorpe drew Lilian to 
the music-room, and there they spent a greater 
part of the afternoon. Sydney lounging in a 
large arm-chair, over a novel, listening to his 
cousin’s rapid and correct execution, while 
Lucile busied herself with her embroidery. 

The following morning Rachel Byrne gave 
her hand to Sydney Thorpe in token of friend- 
ship; it happened in this wise: The morning 
flamed in bright hues of gold and dazzling blue, 
the little birds bathed the sunny lawn of Thorpe- 
weir in a repertoire of melody, and Lilian 
Deane, seated in a rustic chair in the shade of 
the giant elm, just outside the library window, 
became oblivious of all the glory and delight, 
as Sydney Thorpe bent over her, watching her 
slender fingers tie and untie the strings of her 
garden hat. He was saying: ‘‘ You assert this 
morning that I am cynical ; last night you were 
not as severe.”’ 

‘*Don’t ever tax a woman with her incon- 
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gruities, Cousin Sydney. I was trying last 
night to be nonsensical.’’ 

“It was delectable— 

**A little nonsense now and then, 
Is relished by the wisest men.’ 

A great deal depends upon the voice, Cousin 
Lilian. You were speaking of incongruity ; 
there are some women essentially incongruous 
in every point, there are others deliciously har- 
monious, their voices peculiarly adapted to 
almost every sentiment. Nonsense, as you 
term it, is especially their forte ; severity is the 
only incongruity. Cousin Lilian, you possess 
a rarely expressive voice.” 

“A truce to your compliments; you know 
very well that my severity is only exercised in 
proportion to you insincerity.” 

Sydney laughed. ‘Please give me credit for 
a moderate share of common sense. It would 
be a loss of time and talent to be insincere with 
you; Miss Deane is acknowledged to be in- 
vincible.”’ 

She looked up at him with her expressive 
dark eyes, languishingly. Then she saw that 
his face was turned toward the avenue, and 
that suddenly his eyes lit up with a pleased 
smile. ‘‘ There comes Little Red-Riding-Hood. 
Lucile, here is your little friend.”’ 

Miss Thorpe, seated at her embroidery just 
within the window, came out at this. ‘‘ Dear 
little Ray,’’ she said, lovingly, as the little girl 
came toward them, her childish face looking 
sunny and sweet in the flashing sunlight, her 
pale auburn hair catching the gold as it fell, and 
with her little red cloak hung over her arm. 

The little thing came close to Lucile, and 
Miss Thorpe bent down and kissed her. ‘“ You 
are a little late, dear. Iam so glad that your 
grandfather let you come. Sydney, this is 
my friend, Miss Byrne.”’ 

Then Sydney came forward and Rachel gave 
him her hand. The arms of the great elm-tree 
waved lovingly over them, the heavy sunlight 
shadowed them in a warm embrace, as little 
Ray stood with her hand in his, looking shyly 
into his tender eyes. Then she went into the 
library with Lucile, and Sydney turned to Lilian 
Deane. 

““Didn’t you see the resemblance ?”’ he said, 
quietly. 

“What resemblance?” she answered, a little 
nervously, braiding her fingers in and out of 
the ribbons to her hat. 

“Her face was pale, but very beautiful; her lip 

Had a more delicate outline, and the tint 

Was deeper. But her countenance was like the 

Majesty of angels.” 

Then he turned wistfully toward the library 
window. 

‘Cousin Sydney, I never dreamed that you 
could be so foolish. The idea of that dumb 
girl being a poet’s ideal.”’ 

‘You don’t understand me,” he answered, 
gravely, still looking toward the window. ‘I 





am a man of the world, a little blasé, and 
wretchedly dissatisfied. A sight of that little 
girl’s face comes to me like the breath of a pure 
spring morning, when the little birds first awake 
to joy, and the flowers are fragrant of hope.’’ 

She laughed a little jarring, scornful laugh. 
‘Please condescend to horribly matter-of-fact 
terra-firma for one moment, and tell me whether 
these rhapsodical flights are constitutional.” 

For the first time he looked away from the 
library window and at her. ‘‘ Cousin Lilian,” 
he said, gently, “‘ you can afford to be charit- 
able ; don’t put any wrong construction upon 
my admiration for that unfortunate little girl. 
She is very sweet and lovable, but I do not in- 
tend falling in love with her.’? Then Miss 
Deane gave him her hand, and there was peace 
between them. 

The fig-trees gloomed in a majesty of shade ; 
the cool fragrant air from their dusky depths 
came floating in through the heavy curtains of 
the music-room, waving the soft, fair hair‘ of 
little Ray about her mignonne face, her deli- 
cate cheeks flushing gently, as the inspiration 
came to her in a wonderful passion, where she 
sat beside Lucile Thorpe, drawing sweet strains 
from the powerful chords of the grand piano. 
After a little prelude, very touching in its 
quaint sweetness, the inspired soul of the girl 
seemed to float away in a powerful melody, 
rich of passion and tenderness, sounding in the 
ears of Lilian Deane and Sydney Thorpe, out 
under the elm-tree, like an inspired adagio of 
Haydn. Whenit suddenly died away, her list- 
less hands falling dreamily into her lap, little 
Ray, turning her pale face to Lucile for sympa- 
thy, looked straight into Sydney Thorpe’s eyes. 

“Your genius is wonderful,’’ he said, ear- 
nestly, his eyes glowing with sympathetic fire. 
“You bring me out of myself; I cannot thank 
you sufliciently for the effect.” 

She rewarded him with a smile, very tender 
and sweet. 

“You will spoil our music, Sydney,”’’ inter- 
posed Lucile, pushing him away. ‘“‘ Ray and 
I are to practise our duet now, and you will 
embarrass us. Lilian, take him away.” 

“Tf he will come,” said Lilian, a little coldly. 

**T will not suffer myself to be banished fur- 
ther than the window-seat,’’ he answered, seri- 
ously. ‘‘Cousin Lilian, you must come and 
share my captivity—nolens volens.’’ Then he 
drew Miss Deane to the other end of the room, 
where the long French. window opened out into 
the stilly coolness of the grove. Through the 
long summer morning they sat there together, 
she in all her rich loveliness, he in his nobility, 
looking into each other’s eyes dangerously ; 
while the soft music played about and en- 
wrapped them in a delicious dreaminess, only 
awakening to something like consciousness 
when ti:e rich chords paused for a moment, or 
Lucile’s gentle voice broke the enchantment. 

When Duncan came to announce luncheon, 
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Ray arose to go; then Sydney heard Lucile 
urging her to remain. ‘If you wiil only stay, 
dear, I will drive you home in my pony phae- 
ton by and by.”’ 

Going toward them, he saw that Ray was 
writing something rapidly on her little slate. 
“J hope that you intend lunching with us,”’ he 
said, gently ; ‘‘the day is very beautiful, and 
a drive after luncheon would be the most agree- 
able thing in the world.” 

She gave him a grateful look out of her shy, 
brown eyes, but shook her head. 

‘*She says that her grandfather dines at one 
o'clock, and that she always prepares his din- 
ner,’”’ said Lucile, interpreting the writing on 
the slate. ‘‘She will be late asitis. Iam very 
sorry, dear, but you must come again to-mor- 
row, for I am anxious to practise that allegro 
movement with you again.”’ 

Little Ray gave her hand to Sydney in fare- 
well; a little, smiling nod to Miss Deane, who 
scarcely vouchsafed one in return, and then Lu- 
cile went with her to the door to kiss her good-by. 

‘She is such a dear little thing,’’ warm- 
hearted Lucile said, coming back and finding 
Sydney standing in the window, where he 
might catch a glimpse of Ray as she walked 
quickly down the avenue, ‘‘She has so much 
to endure, and yet is always so gentle and 
uncomplaining. She is passionately fond of 
music, and, as she has no opportunities at home 
of indulging her passion, I am only too happy 
to have her come to Thorpe-weir whenever the 
inspiration is upon her.”’ 

Miss Deane, standing at the music-rack turn- 
ing ever the music, looked up at this. ‘* Ain’t 
you afraid of putting wrong notions into this 
dumb girl’s head? You may be unconsciously 
sowing the seeds of a great deal of misery and 
discontent for her in the future. She is only 
chasing an ignis fatuwus, that may lead her 
astray.” 

*Lucile,’’ said Thorpe, suddenly turning 
round and putting his arm tenderly about her, 
“Tam not a good man, but Iam unspeakably 
proud to possess a good woman for a sister. I 
honor you for your tender humanity. Isn’t it 
Cowper who says :— 

** But nobler yet, and nearer to the skies 

To feel one’s self in hours serene and still 

One of the spirits chosen by Heaven to turn 

The sunny side of things to human eyes.’ ” 
(Conclusion next month.) 
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THE biush is Nature’s alarm at the approach 
of sin, and her testimony to the dignity of 
virtue.— Fuller. 

BETTER it is, toward the right conduct of 
life, to consider what will be the end of a thing 
than what is the beginning of it; for what 
promises fair at first may prove iil; and what 
seems at first a disadvantage may prove very 
advantageous.— Wells. : 
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WARDROBE. 
Characters. 
Mr. ANDREWS, 
Mrs. ANDREWS, 
JOE, 
CAROLINE, 
LOUISA. 


ScENE I.—WARD. ; 
ScENE.—A parlor, in which Mr. and Mrs. 

ANDREWS, their son and daughter, are at tea. 

Mr. Andrews. I am cross to-day, I’ll admit 
it. You’d be cross, too, if you were worried 
out of life, Mrs. Andrews,asIam. A chapter 
of accidents from the early morning: first, a 
watch stolen from the shop window—of course, 
no policeman to be had till the thief was a mile 
off; next, thinking to make a clever bargain 
with Old Solomon, I was overreached ; then, 
as a wind-up, comes this letter from that old 
ass, Jack Walker. (He takes out a letter.) 
Yes, Mrs. Andrews, you’d be cross, too, if you 
were in my shoes. 

Mrs. Andrews. I’m sure I should not like to 
be you, Mr. Andrews, and wear a coat and 
gaiters—not, but I dare say, they are very com- 
fortable, as my poor father used to say to my 
Uncle James; no, I don’t think it could be my 
Uncle James, for he ran away when he was a 
boy. But who could it be? I can’t think; I 
know it was somebody who lived in a house 
with a black door and red shutters; no, it was 
a red door and black shutters, and a brass 
knocker, and a chimney-pot that fell down 
whenever the wind blew, and there was a 
weathercock that— 

Mr. ‘Andrews. Caroline, wake me up when 
your mother comes to a full stop. 

Mrs. Andrews. Well, I’m sure you need not 
be offended at my poor father’s remark; he 
made it before we knew you. 

Mr. Andrews, No one has heard the remark 
yet. 

Mrs. Andrews. I know I’m right, for I’d a 
new pink frock on, made by a woman that wore 
her hair parted on one side, and married a 
tailor. Don’t you remember her, Caroline? 

Caroline. Not if it happened before you were 
married, mamma. 

Mrs. Andrews. Well, then, I’m confusing her 
with our milkwoman’s sister-in-law, whose 
husband was so fond of tripe, and a horrible 
wretch he was. 

Caroline. Well, but, papa, what is Mr. 
Walker’s ietter about? I do sympathize with 
your vexations, but they are nothing compared 
with betrayed affections. Itis one comfort that 
I shan’t live long. 

Mr. Andrews. What with your affectation and 
romance, Carry, and your mother’s zigzag 
stories, I shall end my days in an asylum. 
Put down that paper, Joe (you’re grinning be- 
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hind it, I see), and help me to answer this rub- 
bish. 

Joe. What Walker is your letter from, 
father? Is it Hookey ? 

Caroline. For my sake, discontinue the use 
of slang. You have no idea how my nerves are 
affected by it. 

Joe. ( Theatrically.) Sweet sister, I will shun 
it for thy dear sake. Did we not share our sor- 
rows and our barley-sugar in pinafore days? 
Have we not wept over the same romances, 
shared tea from the same pot, smoke from the 
same chimney ? 

Mr. Andrews. (Amused.) Joe, you’re an 
ass ! 

Joe. Dear father, a little variety in your 
epithets, please, and an introduction to Mr. 
Walker’s letter. 

Mr. Andrews. ( Reads.) 

DEAR ANDREWS: When you receive this I 
shall be no more. On my death-bed I have 
gained courage to beseech you to supply my 
place to an orphan girl whom I must otherwise 
leave friendless. My dear Louise is not my 
daughter, as has been generally supposed ; she 
was left as an infant at my door with an appeal 
to my pity. For several years I received fifty 
pounds annually for her support; then the al- 
lowance ceased. All the clue I possess to her 
parentage will be found in a deal box, of which 
she has the key. When she has been with you 
six months open it in her presence. Teach 
your family to love her, dear Andrews, and, as 
you treat her, so may Heaven prosper you. 

JOHN WALKER. 

Joe. Well, father, what do you purpose doing 
with your ward? 

Mr. Andrews. My ward, indeed! Do you 
take me for a fool? I shall leave her to the 
parish authorities. A fine joke, indeed, if 
every Tom Fool that takes a fancy to a squall- 
ing foundling is to push the burden on another 
man’s shoulders. Like her impudence, too, to 
quarter herself on us in this way! Shows 
what she’s like ; my opinion is made up about 
her. 

Joe. Well, governor, your steamisup. Beg 
pardon, Carry, I meant to say that the episto- 
lary correspondence of his deceased friend has 
rendered the sensibilities of our parent irascible. 

Caroline. That is meant for wit, I dare say. 
I do hope, papa, you don’t mean to have that 
girl imposed upon you. If you do (she weeps) 
—if you do, I shall be compelled to retire to 
the solitude of my chamber, and shall certainly 
meet an early grave. 

Mrs. Andrews. I hope, Mr. Andrews, you 
know your duty to yourself as a respectable 
goldsmith, and won’t be drawn in to support 
Mr. Walker’s family. I know he had five sis- 
ters. Strange to say, one of them died on my 
birthday, and we bought our bonnets at the 
same shop. Of course, you can't mean me to 
be making her breakfast and clothes. Indeed, 
if I’d known I should be subject to such things 
—all her airs and graces, perhaps disliking 





boiled mutton and chops, your favorite dish, 
my dear—I would have married that excise- 
man, who was so attached to me when I wore a 
blue bonnet with three bows on one side and 
four feathers on the other; no, four bows and 
three feathers, and he used a blue pocket hand- 
kerchief—very pretty of him, it was. But what 
were we talking about? 

Joe. We were talking of this ward. I am 
sure, by the governor’s face, that he is soften- 
ing. Walker’s ghost will win the day. 

Mrs. Andrews. As I was saying, when you 
stopped me, that girl shan’t come here bother- 
ing me to amuse her, and heat her curling- 
tongs. I’m sure the beadle is bound by law to 
support her, but then he’sa wicked man. I’ve 
never liked him since he broke his leg. (Dur 
ing this speech Mr. ANDREWS appears to be 
gradually growing calmer and more absorbed tn 

‘alker’s letter.) 

Mr. Andrews. Am I master in this house or 
not? There’s no nonsense, no ‘ine compli- 
ments in this letter; ‘tis an honest man’s 
straightforward appeal to my feelings. Sup- 
pose, my dear, our Caroline were left without 
a home, and all our pretended friends turned 
their backs on her. 

Joe. So you are going to prove the amiable 
guardian after all, father? 

Mr, Andrews. My boy, I never liked to refuse 
anything to a living man; how can I turn a 
deaf ear to a dead one, and he so trusting in 
me? Now, I know you’|l be kind to her, poor 
thing, when she comes. She’ll never rival you, 
my Carry, you’re too pretty, and she’ll learn 
so much from you. You’ll never be quite what 
your mother was though. She’ll be kind to 
that poor thing. I’m sure she wouldn’t be 
hard to a fly. 

Mrs. Andrews. ( Weeping.) My love, I’ll 
adopt fifty orphans to oblige you. 

Mr. Andrews. That’s my dear, good wife. 
Well, Carry, what side will you take? 

Caroline. Dear papa, the poor orphan shall 
find a refuge in my heart from the pangs of 
betrayed love. 

Mr. Andrews. Very pretty, my dear—very 
pretty, indeed. Now, Joe, what have you to 
say? 

Joe. My conduct towards your ward, sir, will 
depend entirely upon personal appearances. 
If she is at all pretty, I shall be civil; if she 
has a glass eye, a club foot, or a crooked 
shoulder, I shall— 

Mr. Andrews. Ah, Joe, you’re a sad dog! 
But when I was your age I was just like you. 
Now, my dear, now, Carry, you shall each have 
a present from the shop. Come, my love, I 
could fancy we were courting again. (He leads 
her out gallantly.) 

Joe. Chains and studs are available for 
youths, father. Let me offer you my arm, 
sweet sister, [Ezeunt omnes. 
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ScENE II.—ROBE. 
ScENE.—MrR. ANDREWS, MRks. ANDREWS, 

JoE, CAROLINE, Louisa. A small deal box 

stands on the table. 

Mr. Andrews. My dear Louisa, the six months 
having passed, we will open this mysterious 
box. But first tell me are you happy with 
us? Of lateI have seen you in tears ; who has 
been unkind to you—not my good wife, I’m 
sure ? 

Louisa, Oh, sir! my dear aunt’s kindness 
surpasses all I could have hoped. How good 
she has been, even to let me call heraunt. As 
for dear Carry, she has lavished affection on 
me from the first. 

Mr. Andrews. Then it’s Joe that’s unkind 
and makes you cry? 

Louisa. (In confusion.) Dear Mr. Andrews, 
how can you think so? Mr. Joseph is always 
kind and polite. 

Joe. If I have offended Miss Louisa, the of- 
fence shall not be repeated, I assure her. 


Mr. Andrews. Heyday! Mr. Joseph! Miss 


Louisa! But your dignity will settle down 
presently. Well, as you really are happy with 


us, Louisa, I think I should tell you that I feel 
sure you merit our affection. You’re not tired 
of her yet, Carry ? 

Caroline. Deprive me of my Louisa’s com- 
panionship, papa, and you abstract all that 
sweetens my cup of bitterness. 

Mrs. Andrews. When I look at these two girls 
I feel myself the mother of the Siamese twins. 
Yesterday I observed to Louisa that, though 
Mr. Walker had no right to die and leave her 
on our hands, I should have been very much 
hurt if he’d left her to anybody but us. 
Louisa’s very useful to me, she always puts 
my knitting right ; and that reminds me of my 
schoolmistress’s aunt—she was always break- 
ing her thread, only hers was netting, and she 
used to break her mesh too. 

Mr, Andrews. Let us open the box. LIhope it 
will contain nothing to take you from us, 
Louisa. 

Joe. You had better be sure first, father, that 
Miss Louisa wishes to stay. 

Mr. Andrews. You’re a puppy, sir, and jea- 
lous because she would rather talk to me than 
you. Don’t you like me the best of the two, 
my dear? 

Louisa. I love you better than any man liy- 
ing, sir. 

Joe. I have just remembered,an engagement, 
so will bid you all good-evening. Let no one 
sit up for me. vit. 

Mr. Andrews. What ails that fellow? Once 
he was as merry and pleasant as wedding bells, 
now—but he’ll come round presently. (He 
opens the box, takes out two letters and a parcel.) 
Here is a letter for me, another and a parcel for 
you, Louisa. 

Louisa. ( Takes the letter, and reads it aloud) :— 

VOL. LXxIx.—4 





My DEAR CHILD: When you read this you 
will have lived long enough with the kind 
people to whom I have commended you, to 
know that the description I gave you of their 
worth was not overdrawn. Never hesitate*to 
accept their generous kindness ; you will one 
day be enabled to repay it in some measure. 
The contents of the accompanying parcel will 
assist you to do this. 

Mr. Andrews. Tut! tut! I’m not so poor 
that one more or less in the house can be felt. 
Besides, it’s a fact that my business has dou- 
bled since you came. The contents of that 
packet must be all your own; but let us see 
what they are. (LOUISA opens the parcel, and 
Jinds in it a rusty key and a baby’s robe.) Well, 
this affords little clue to a secret. You’ve 
grown a few inches since this robe fitted you, 
Lou. (Mrs. ANDREWS looks at the robe with 
curiosity, then more attentively. She screams, and 
falls back in her chair.) Caroline, some water ! 
My life, what ails you? (CAROLINE fetches 
some water, which her mother drinks.) 

Mrs. Andrews. There; I’m better. 
that robe. Oh, my poor dear sister! 

Mr. Andrews... My dear, what can there be in 


Give me 


a little embroidered muslin to agitate you? Do 
explain. 
Mrs. Andrews. Give me time, and I will. In 


my poor days, Andrews, before I knew you, I 
used to work for a baby-linen warehouse. I 
embroidered robes. I can swear this is my 
work, for the pattern was of my own designing. 
My poor sister made the acquaintance of a fine 
gentleman ; he—well, it didn’t end well—they 
ranaway together. Poor thing! she must have 
taken this robe among her things by mistake. 
She wrote to tell me she was married ; but after 
all it turned out he’d a wife before, so poor Lou 
had no claim upon him, and then—why, then 
she died, Mr. Andrews. Yes, she didn’t even 
live to tell me she had a child. But here she is 
—my own, own niece, and—and (Crying. )— 

Louisa. Ah, my dear kind aunt! Surely it 
was my heart’s instinct that first made me call 
you by that name. 

Mr. Andrews. Hold your tongue, girl! Help 
Carry to lead your aunt away. Don’t you see 
how excited she is? This flurry will kill the 
dear soul. Get her into bed directly. (The 
girls lead out Mrs. ANDREWS.) What an old 
fool Iam, but they didn’t see me cry, I hope. 
(He wipes his eyes.) A man to be snivelling 
about a baby’s robe. ( Wipes his eyes again.) 
Bless me, what a cold I’ve got. Well, I must 
go and hear what they ’re talking about. 

[ Exit. 


ScENE III.—WARDROBE. 
ScENE.—MR. ANDREWS and JOE. 
Mr. Andrews. I wonder what ails you, Joe? 
You are more sentimental than your sister! 
T’ll tell you what, sir, if you have dared to fall 
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in love with any girl but the one I have in my 
eye for your wife, Ill cut you off. 

Joe, Linlove! NotI, indeed. There’s not 
a woman living worth a heartache. 

Mr. Andrews. You scoundrel to say so. Of 
all puppies, you're the greatest. Nota woman 
worth a heartache, eh? You never had a mo- 
ther or sister, I suppose? Now, sir, listen to 
me ; if youdon’t try to gain Louisa’s affections, 
and make her your wife, I’1lI—I ’1I—I'’1l disin- 
herit you, and adopt the apprentice. There, 
now, I’ve said it, and I’ll keep my word! 

Joe. Supposing I had tried to gain this girl’s 
affections, sir, and had been refused; what 
then ? 

Mr. Andrews. Say that again, Joe! Yet, no; 
once is enough. She dare not refuse you! I’ll 
make her, I will! I’ll take her before the 
magistrates. I’ll— 

Joe. No, father, you won’t ; you’ll be as kind 
as ever. Youall found her very charming, and 
sodid I. The fact is, I liked the girl, made a 
fool of myself, and there’s an end of it. She 
refused me civilly enough, was very sorry she 
couldn’t love me, and so on—meant to leave us 
as soon as she could get a situation, and— But 
she mustn’t do that, father; you must Keep 
her, and cherish her, as if nothing had hap- 
pened. I will go from home for a little time, 
till I can think over it allas coolly as— (He 
turns away.) 

Mr. Andrews. ( Takes out his handkerchief, and 
rubs his eyes.) Bless me, how my eyes water! 
It’s that onion sauce at dinner, I knew it was 
too strong. Well, my boy, I’m heartily sorry 
for you; you won’t mind my having called you 
a puppy, will you? 

Joe. (Smiling.) Not a bit, father, I know it’s 
only your way ; you have always been a good 
father to me, and I hope I shall nevei prove 
ungrateful. 

Mr. Andrews. (Rubs his eyes furiously.) I’ 
never taste onion sauce again, as long as I live. 
Well, Joe, to-morrow morning I’li settle every- 
thing as you like; but just run and post this 
letter for me. (Exit Jon.) I’ll not have a 
word to say to that ungrateful, heartless girl! 
Refuse my Joe! what next? 


Enter LOUVISA. 


Louisa. O uncle! Mr. Walker’s sister has 
sent me such an odd thing! She wrote to say 
I must have something that had been his, and 
there has just come home the oddest old ward- 
robe in the world! Do come and see; I’m 
sure my rusty key will open it! 

Mr. Andrews. I care nothing about it; it’s no 
business of mine. 

Louisa. My dear, dear uncle, what is the 
matter? How have I offended you? Oh, do 
be kind, and tell me. (She takes his hand, which 
he pulls angrily away.) O uncle, what have I 
done? If you cast me from your heart, my 
wretchedness will be complete. 





Mr. Andrews. (Softened.) Nay, don’t cry, 
child, don’t cry; I can’t bear it. I won’t be 
unkind to you, though you mustn’t expect me 
to love you as I used to once. 

Louisa. Uncle, I can never know a day’s hap- 
piness if you take your affection from me! 

Mr. Andrews. Then what did you make my 
Joe miserable for? Do you know his supe- 
rior? I should think not, indeed; and you 
want a good pair of spectacles to find out his 
equal. If he’s not good enough for you, pray, 
what do you expect ? 

Louisa. I refused him, sir, to please you. 

Mr. Andrews. Well done! throw the blame 
upon me, now, when I and poor Walker, and 
your aunt, and everybody, wished you to be 
Joe’s wife! If your heart hadn’t the hardness 
of a stone, you couldn’t have said no to my boy. 

Louisa, O sir, how can you think I was so 
heartless? I— But how could I know your 
generosity extended so far as to receive a poor 
orphan, with no money, with scarcely a name, 
as your son’s wife? You can’t tell what it cost 
me to refuse the happiness he offered. 

Mr. Andrews. Do you mean what you say, 
Lou? 

Louisa. I mean, dear uncle, that Iam in your 
hands ; do with me what you will. 


Enter JOE. 


Mr. Andrews. You want to leave home, don’t 
you, Joe? 

Joe. Certainly, father, as soon as I can. 

Mr. Andrews. This day month, then, six 
weeks’ leave of absence ; and let me present you 
with a travelling companion. (Puts LouIsA’s 
hand in his.) 

Joe. Louisa, is your consent willingly given ? 
or— 

Louisa. O uncle, won’t you tell him ? 

Mr. Andrews. No, I have made quite fool 
enough of myself. Look in her face, boy, and 
read there. She took your silly old father for 
an ogre, and so was afraid to say all that was 
in her heart. 

Joe. Was ever happiness like mine ? 


Enter Mrs. ANDREWS and CAROLINE. 


Mrs. Andrews. Well, wonders will never 
cease! You know I was dusting the best 
China, and I broke a cup and saucer; but I 
recollect our maid Susan, when the policeman 
courted her, used to break the decanters in 
shivers, and—I ’ll tell you what, Mr. Andrews, 
you ’ll get the shop robbed in earnest some day, 
and there’s a great deal too much beer drunk 
in the kitchen—but what was I saying? 

Caroline. You were saying, mamma, that 
wonders will never cease, which I think is 
true ; for it seems at last as if there were one 
case in which the course of true love was to run 
smooth. 

Mrs. Andrews. My dear, it always does run 
smooth, though that exciseman was— 
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Mr. Andrews. 
news for you! 

Mrs. Andrews. And I have some that will as- 
tonish you, Mr. Andrews. I dare say Louisa 
has told you about that odd old wardrobe? 
Well, I went to have a look at it, and—not that 
T’m at all curious, but I opened all the drawers 
and places ; they did want dusting sadly. What 
do you think I found? Why, cobwebs, to be 
sure! I just touched a spring; a bit of wood 
came flying in my face; and where it came 
from, just like a fairy story, there stood a bag 
of dollars! 

Mr. Andrews. Nonsense! 

Mrs. Andrews. No nonsense at all; and, bet- 
ter than dollars, there was a paper, proving in 
black and white, that my poor sister’s marriage 
was all right, that my niece needn’t be ashamed 
to hold up her head with any one, and that the 
gold was Lou’s own money, to set her and Joe 
up in a nice business; for poor Mr. Walker 
seems to have felt quite sure of the match, and 
soamlI. Come, children, look cheerful; I am 
sure papa ’ll consent! 

Mr. Andrews. Consent! [I insist uponit; but 
how did you get all those places in the ward- 
robe opened without a key? 

Mrs. Andrews. Why, you silly man, don’t you 
know that the stupidest woman alive can man- 
age to set locks at defiance, while the lords of 
creation are fumbling with rusty keys? 


Wife, I have some pleasant 


THE WIDOW. 

Dedicated to Mrs. N. J. Sevier, of Ingleside, Hardin 
Co., Tennessee, by her friend, ELEANORA Y. L, 
FINLEY. 

A LADY, pale, sits greeting 
O’er life’s joys so fleeting, 

And shadowed is her brow: 
Oh, list her sad complaining, 
While tears her eyes are raining, 

For she’s a widow now. 


The day is dark and dreary, 

My heart is sick and weary, 
And drooping is my head; 

The loved and lost lies sleeping, 

And vainly, now, I’m weeping 
Above my sainted dead. 


The tears are wildly streaming, 
While once again I’m dreaming— 
Ah, dreaming of the past! 
And gazing back so wistful, 
Ah, me! it was too blissful— 
Too blissful e’er to last. 


I see a bright group standing 
Around a form commanding, 
While he two hearts united ; 
The holy words are spoken, 
That tie can ne’er be broken, 
Till death their hopes has blighted. 


A manly form is shielding 
A gentle girl so yielding— 

His bride in her first young love. 
Their hearts are pure and holy, 
Their lips are murmuring lowly, 

And their prayers ascend above, 





That, loving and confiding, 
God’s word forever guiding, 

Adown life’s stream might glide— 

No serpent in their bower, 
Joy tinting each glad hour— 

The bridegroom and the bride. 
Time but more closely knitted 
The hearts for love so fitted, 

Till both became as one; 

Thus, trusting and confiding, 
Adown life’s stream are gliding 

The happiest ’neath the sun. 
Again that bride is kneeling, 
With, oh, such bitter feeling, 

Beside the loved one’s bier ; 

But ah, there is no telling 
The deep, deep anguish swelling 

Within that heart now sear! 
Long, dreary years have vanished, 
Ne’er from my heart’s been banished 

A single fond regret ; 

Though often, now, I’m smiling, 
The weary hours beguiling, 

I never can forget. 

Father, let thy love descending 
On my spirit lowly bending, 

Lethean bliss bestow. 

Let my heart to thee, returning, 
Cease its bitter, bitter yearning 

For its idol here below. 

May the soul thou now art trying, 
In the furnace purifying, 

Meet at last with his above; 
Where no harsh words are spoken, 
No loving hearts are broken, 

But all is peace and love! 

Her gentle eyes upturning, 
With holy fervor burning, 

As though she longed to fly 
Up above yon blue-arched dome, 
To seek her love in his bright home, 

Beyond the star-lit sky. 


me 


JEALOUSY. 


OF all the pangs of which humanity is sus- 
ceptible, jealousy is the worst; for most fre- 
quently it is an effect without a cause—a 
monster engendered in the imagination of its 
victim ; and feeding alike upon its heart and 
brain, it withers the rose upon the cheek of 
beauty, dethrones reason from its judgment 
seat, and gives the reins to passion ; it is the 
punishment of Tantalus, without his crime. 
To the jealous mind madness would be a relief, 
and death a blessing ; it takes a martyr’s piea- 
sure in its torments, and adds to their intensity 
by the ingenious skill with which it adduces 
proofs from air-drawn nothings, adding fuel to 
the flame by which it suffers. Jealousy is a 
passion against which persuasion and argument 
are equally vain; the proofs which convince 
but tend to confirm its fatal error. 

WHERE necessity ends curiosity begins ; and 
no sooner are we supplied with everything that 
nature can demand than we sit down to con- 
trive artificial appetites.—Johnson. 
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MRS. O. FOGY’S SUPPER-TABLE 
TALK. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MISS SLIMMENS,” 


[ We call particular attention to this number 
of the O. Fogy papers upon the subject of bridal 
presents. Mrs. O. F. seems to have about as 
good opinion of them as we have.—ED. ] 


BRIDAL PRESENTS. 

So you’re bound to have the wedding early 
this winter, Fred? Violetta and yourself have 
been engaged three months, when it ought to 
be three years, if you’d do as your elders do. 
“No idea of behaving like elders ; ’twouldn’t 
be in good taste, nor according to. nature, for 
young folks to act like old ones.”” Not that, 
my boy, but to do as me and your pa did when 
we were of your age. Now we waited over two 
years, until ovr circumstances warranted— 
**Couldn’t think of making such a waiter of 
yourself? Your pais smarter than your pa’s 
pa, and is able to set his only son up in the 
business of enjoying himself, without injuring 
his health by keeping him up late of evenings, 
courting.’’ That’s a new view of the matter, 
and I don’t think I see it—do be quiet, Fred ; 
I’m not using slang phrases—I despise them! 
I consider their use totally unjustifiable, and 
wouldn’t be guilty of it, not for jo— ‘There 
I go again!” What did I say then? “TI said 
‘Not for Joe.’”’ I said nothing of the kind, 
sir; but I was about to sav that not even for 
joking purposes would [ use them. You bet— 
Do stop teasing, Fred! I didn’t say “‘ you bet!” 
I began to say, you better leave off the habit 
yourself. 

However, to be serious with you, Fred, I feel 
differently about your marriage from what I 
did at first. Things have occurred since then, 
in my own experience, which reconcile me to 
the thought of your having a mother-in-law, 
for a mother-in-law is better than nothing—and 
your mother does not expect to be with you 


long. ‘“‘Going to Europe?’’ You know better, 
Fred. You cannot have been deaf to the hints 


I have thrown out the past few weeks; and I 
should not suppose you could be blind to the 
state of my health. Yes, my son, get married 
as quickly as you please. A mother-in-law 
may be bad, but a step-mother is worse. ‘‘ Who 
is going to have a step-mother?’’ No one, no 
one! that I know of. There’s none so blind as 
those who won’t see. ‘‘Our friend Mr. Peri- 
winkle?’”” What put him into your head, 
Frederick? His wife has been dead five years, 
and he’s brought nobody home yet to wear out 
her clothes for her. No! he’s not the kind of 
& man to marry a second time. You must look 
closer at hand, my boy. “ Can’t think of any 
other widower just now.’’ And who said it 
was a widower? Some men don’t wait until 
their first is dead and buried before picking out 
the second. 





Mr. Fogy, what are you winking at Frede- 
rick for? ‘“‘Got something in your eye, and 
couldn't help it!’ That’s a pretty way of ex- 
cusing yourself. I understand that, as I under- 
stand the whole of your conduct, sir. ‘‘ What 
kind of tea is this stuff?” Well, sir, it’s black 
tea—Oolong, sir—and what you’re always to 
expect, after this. I’m done with green tea 
forever. No more gunpowder nor Bohea in 
this house. ‘*‘ Hope, then, there won’t be so 
much blowing up, nor so much boo-hoo!’’ Now, 
Oliver, if you intend that last for a pun, it’s per- 
fectly atrocious, and you ought to be ashamed 
of yourself. I’d rather you’d upset your tea- 
cup than make a pun like that at my supper- 
table. ‘If you upset your tea, would we have 
turn-over for supper? or by upsetting my T 
would I make pi of it?’’ Go along! if Fred’s 
amused by such foolery, 1am not; and it won’t 
turn me from the subject of black tea, either, 
which I am drinking now by the advice of my 
physician. He says such quantities of green 
tea are as bad as pickles ; if I want to get well 
I must renounce both. It’s an awful struggle, 
after ail these years, to give up green tea, but 
I’m encouraged and strengthened by the hope 
that every cup I resign keeps Miss Pilkins an 
old maid one day longer. 

But, to go back to the subject of your wed- 
ding, Fred. What does Violetta think of such 
a hasty marriage ? 

‘*She says she must have thirty-four dresses 
made up, and that if she can get them done in 
time, she don’t care. She wouldn’t get married 
without another winter of freedom first, if it 
were not for the bridal presents. She’s sucha 
devouring curiosity to see the bridal presents— 
what they ’1l be, and who from—that it’s finally 
decided her to say ‘yes.’ Don’t care for a fel- 
low, and all that, you know, but likes the idea 
of the thirty-four new dresses and the presents.”’ 

Well, well, well! and you’re satisfied, I sup- 
pose! No ambition to be married for yourself 
—to feel that you have secured the clinging 
affections of a fond young creature—quite con- 
tent to be taken as an excuse for extravagant 
dresses and costly presents. Violetta better 
take an old hat and go around soliciting alms. 
Bridal presents, indeed! If Z had control of 
the affair, there should not be a present ac- 
cepted. When I was a girl, if any one wanted 
to give a bride a gift, as a token of friendship, 
and to help her in her modest outfit, it was 
quietly given and modestly received. Now, 
people must give, witll-he, nill-he ; not according 
to their means or inclinations, but according to 
the dictates of fashion, and something which 
will not blush to find itself displayed in the 
midst of a full company of magnificent dona- 
tions. If folks go to a wedding, they must pay 
for it. I’d advise Violetta to have her cards 
printed with the price of admission upon them. 
She could vary the sum according to the means 
of the receivers. On the cards to Uncle George 











she might put, ‘“‘ Admission, $1000; currency 
received, or silver and gold (tea-set) ;” to Aunt 
Emily, ‘‘ Admission, $1500, Cashmere shawl 
received in lieu of greenbacks ;’’ to poor rela- 
tions, ‘‘ Admission to back seats, one set of 
silver teaspoons, do. salt, do. jelly ; very poor 
relations, seats in the gallery, pair of butter- 
knives, pickle-forks, or fish-slice.’”” Thus the 
thing might be regulated, with justice to all, 
and so as to secure a proper variety in the arti- 
cles received ; one unfortunate bride of my ac- 
quaintance, having an inordinate number of 
economizing relatives, receiving fifteen pairs of 
butter knives and twelve pickle-forks, three 
plated ice-pitchers, and two ditto coffee-urns. 
Such mistakes are painful and might be avoided. 
There is no sort of use in not getting what you 
want, while you are about it, and the mode I 
have suggested would doubtless be satisfactory 
to all. You had better at once suggest it to 
Violetta. It will not only be a relief to her 
mind, but to the minds of her guests. I know, 
from my own experience ; as I have often been 
in doubt as to what was expected of me, and it 
would be a relief to the minds of many to have 
the amount set down in plain figures. 

I like to see young people set out with the 
idea that ‘‘the world owes them a living.”” Of 
course it does. Not a living, such as folks once 
thought was tolerable, consisting of one course 
of bread, buttered ; but when a young couple 
set up in life, the world should furnish them 
with a silver soup-tureen for their oyster-soup, 
and porcelain plates for the grapes and pippins. 
** A little bitter!’” Which, my remarks or the 
quince marmalade? ‘ Both!’’ Well, I don’t 
believe I am so sweet as I was once. One gets 
a little bitter unless kept cool, and your father 
keeps me in a constant ferment now-a-days. 
There was a time when I was sugary enough, 
and he thought me so. 

But, to return to society now, in this country. 
We have some very aristocratic families. If 
we could live a hundred years, one might note 
the rise and fall of a good many of them. 
Somehow, they don’t last long. Their history 
is the same, over and over. Jacob Millionaire 
is born of poor but honest parents ; he has a 
talent for business, and gets rich in the soap 
trade ; his son is a nice young man, who turns 
up his nose at the smell of soap, marries a fast 
girl, they are very genteel, and have a coat-of- 
arms which does not refer to the soap-factory ; 
they spend pa’s fortune, but have not the sense 
or industry to make another ; his sonis a thread- 
bare youth of some education, who sells the 
silver spoons of his mother, and lives in high- 
toned poverty on the memory of the coat-of- 
arms ; his son returns to the ‘‘ poor but honest’’ 
state, and all is over. 

Yes, Fred, I do expect you to do just so. If 
you don’t expect to live off your father and 
leave nothing behind for your children, why 
don’t you get into business and earn something 
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| 
before you set up fora married man? Because 


| there’s money now, do you suppose it will last 
| forever, unless it’s added to? They do differ- 
| ently in the old country. There, sons are not 
ashamed of their fathers’ business, but are 
proud to continue and increase it. Here, boys 
must do nothing as long as their parents can 
| feed ’em pap out of a gold spoon. ‘ Does that 
| make cannibals of ’em?’’ Go along, Oliver 
| Fogy, with your stupid conundrums, as if I’d 
| nothing to do but sit and study them out. IfI 
| had my way about it, Frederick should never 
| spend a sixpence until he had earned it—not 
for the next five years. When he had proved 
himself capable of earning a living, then it 
would be time to assist him with a judicious 
present of a few—‘‘ hundreds of thousands.”’ 

You needn’t whistle, Fred. I wish you would 
not whistle in the house, particularly at the 
| table. Violetta going to marry for the sake of 

the bridal presents! I can’t help thinking of 
| that! there could not be a completer exemplifi 
cation of the selfishness of the present race of 
young ladies. And she is so lost to all sense of 
her own silliness that she is not ashamed to 
make such a speech! ‘Made it in fun! just to 
cover her blushes in giving consent.’’ You may 
think so, Fred, but Jdon’t. There was a great 
| deal more truth in it than you think for. It’s 
the dress, and gayety, and excitement they are 
after; they have no more conception of their 
duties as wives and mothers than those roses 
in that conservatory—not a bit. 

‘How can they have when they have had 
no experience of either? Time enough for that 
when they become wives and mothers.”’ I say 
| they might at least feel solemn about it. ‘‘Do 
not want Violetta to feel solemn?” Well, well, 
have your own way about your own affairs. 
As you make your bed so you must lie in it. 

“Tf a man’s wife asks him a question which 
he has reasons for not wishing to answer, is he 
| justifiable in lying in bed?”’ I declare, Oliver 
Fogy, you remind me of a little dog lying on 
the porch, who, whenever anybody stirs, jumps 
up and barks at ’em ; you’re forever in wait to 
| run out with a conundrum. As if one cared to 
be snapped up in that way in the midst of a 
| serious conversation. And, of all things, why 
you should ask that question, passes my com- 
prehension. I guess you settled itto yourown 
satisfaction before last night. ‘‘ What occurred 
last night?” Humph! pretend to forget al- 
|ready. As if you did not remain out until 
eleven o’clock, and awake me out of my first 
| sleep getting into bed as soft as a cat, and when 
I asked youif you had been spending the even- 
|ing with Miss Pilkins, saying you were too 
sleepy to understand me, and going off into a 
snore which anybody could tell was an arti- 
ficial one! I suppose you call that lying in bed. 
|I’msure I do! Just keep still now, and let 

me finish my remarks to Frederick. 
The women of to-day have become nothing 
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but framework to hang clothes on. The next 
thing I shall expect of Violetta is to hear that 
she has adopted the Grecian Bend. I under- 
stand they have it already made up, and all one 
has to dois tostrapiton. ‘Do they doit that 
way?” Ofcourse they do. But it will not re- 
main a mystery to you much longer, my poor 
boy. You will soon have the melancholy privi- 
lege of finding out how a woman is made up. 
Not that men are any better. Both sexes have 
become so selfish, and so given up to display 
and fashionable excitements, that nature has 
become the one thing for which they have no 
taste. If I should live ten years longer I sin- 
cerely believe I shall see the day when India- 
rubber babies are the rule, and the real article 
as great a curiosity as the Siamese twins. And 
this by the consent of the papas as well as the 
mammas. Babies, which will not cry except 
when you pull a string, which do not require 
nourishment from what Micawber calis the ma- 
ternal font, who never cut teeth or have the 
hooping-cough, and never keep their parents 
away from balls, will be all the fashion. Men 
will have more money to spend on turn-outs, 
and their wives will not be annoyed by having 
to give up the back parlor foranursery. When 
old-fashioned friends inquire for the children, 
mamma can ring the bell, and Betty can bring 
"em in on a tray; fond mother can show their 
clothes, trimmed with her cast-off lace, can 
pull the string, and cause them to open and 
shut their eyes, to squeak, and bob their heads. 
Friends will say: “‘Sweet darlings! How 
much did they cost? What a splendid idea! 
Great improvement over the old method, 
really!’ Mamma will continue: ‘‘ Nurse, put 
them back on the shelf until to-morrow.”’ Exit 
nurse, ete. 

‘Don’t think you’d be satisfied with an 
India-rubber baby?” Why not? As well 
such a baby as such a wife. It’s a great deal 
of trouble to bring up a family, and I don’t 
think you and Violetta will care to be annoyed. 
“Ts Violetta made of India-rubber?’* Speak- 
ing partly in a metaphorical, and partly in a 
common sense, I should say she was. 

**By metaphorical do I mean figure-ative 
sense?’ Of course I do. She is made up like 
other young ladies, as I once explained to you. 
Nevertheless, I don’t mean to say Violetta is 
without heart and without soul. She has more 
than many in her sphere of life, and, if it had 
not been for what she said about bridal pre- 
sents, I should begin to like her very well. But 
I can’t endure the idea of any girl marrying 
my boy for the sake of anything but himself. 

There! I’ve an idea. I’m astonished that 
it has not struck me before. Violetta is not 
the only woman in this neighborhood who is 
looking forward to bridal presents. I’m not 
going to mention names, but there’s a person 
in this very block who doubtless has got her 
heart set on ’em. I knew she was casting a 





covetous eye on the garments of a woman not 
yet dead, but I must say that I never before 
reflected on the probability of her expecting to 
furnish herself out with gifts when she married 
the husband of that woman. Yet I might have 
known she wouldn’t marry him without an ob- 
ject in view more pleasant than himself. Yes, 
Miss Pil—but I said I would mention no names 
—has begun to reckon up the pincushions and 
spoons already. I can see it in her eyes, and 
hear it in her voice. The selfish, greedy, 
shameless creature! Already beginning to be 
angry when an accident happens to my clothes; 
already looking about to see what room needs 
a@ new carpet, and where she will have the 
piano stand, and which way the sofas shall 
face! Oh! she’ll lead you a sweet life, my 
love, and I wish you joy beforehand. Eco- 
nomy is a good thing, but parsimony is some- 
thing quite different. Thank goodness! no one 
can say but I’ve been a prudent and faithful 
wife and a guod mother. If I have deplored 
the fashionable follies of the day, I have never 
been unwilling to make a display commensurate 
with our means and befitting our position. 
But when she keeps the keys of the store-room, 
I prophecy that this abundant supper-table—to 
which no one ever sits down but that I receive 
a compliment on my housekeeping abilities— 
will no longer be a source of credit to you with 
your friends. She is one of that kind who will 
make three lumps of sugar out of one, if she 
spends the whole morning in splitting up a 
paper full. Her tea will neverinjure anybody’s 
constitution. 

I can see this table a year hence inmy mind’s 
eye now. A few slices of cold, dry bread, a 
plate of chipped beef, some cheap cake from 
the nearest baker’s, and weak tea. In those 
days, Oliver, you will recall this supper-table 
with emotions stronger than you think for. 
I’ve my faults, as I say, but I was never stingy 
in my housekeeping, and I never spared my 
own exertions to have things nice. I never 
insulted you with confectioner’s cake, nor 
drowned out your digestive organs with watery 
tea. 

“Know I’ve been a capital housekeeper.”’ 
Ha! and you’re aspiring, at your time of life, 
to something better, are you? Perhaps the 
lady is a poetess, or has ‘‘cravings after the 
unattainable,”’ or writes for the daily papers, 
or goes on lecturing tours, or, perhaps, she is 
so beautiful and so stylish that mere good house- 
keeping passes for nothing. La! Do you ask 
who I am talking about, Fred? I’m talking 
about Miss Pilkins and your father. I will no 
longer attempt to hide my feelings on this sub- 
ject. When you know that a woman is watch- 
ing the progress of a helpless disease, and 
wishing you to die that she may marry your 
husband, you ’ve a right to hate her, as I hate 
Miss Pilkins. Ever since she has heard it 
whispered that my doctor was afraid of cancer 
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in the stomach, she has been coming and com- | has just returned for his bride.” A very 


ing here, inquiring after my health, and mak- 
ing herself amiable to your father, who has 
been just fool enough to feel flattered, and to go 
so far as to actually come home from business 
to meet her in my own house. No, I’m not 
jealous. I never was jealous. It isn’t in my 
disposition, and, if it was, Oliver Fogy couldn’t 
rouse it. ButI’m not entirely blind, and I can 
see through the motives with which that wo- 
man comes here as plainly as if she were a 
pane of glass. 

“Your father wouldn’t exchange me for all 
the Miss Pilkinses in town.’’ You may think 
so, my child, as I did once, until I had reason 
to do otherwise. No; he’s perfectly infatuated 
and carried away with that silly, affected crea- 
ture, because she has whispered a few of her 
stale flatteries in his ear. A man may stand 
danger and toil, may face the front of battle, 
and be brave in almost any emergency, but 
there isn’t a man, no, not one, who can safely 
encounter a woman’s flattery—and Fogy ’s no 
exception. I always knew he was vain, plain 
and awkward as he is, but I hardly believed he 
could be made so great a fool of. Do you see 
that new coat he has on, and those striped 
pantaloons, just about ‘‘stunning’’ enough for 
you, Fred? Did you think your pa would turn 
dandy at his time of life ? 

“Got ’em to please me, because I said your 
clothes were shabby.’”? Then what are your 
ears all in a blaze for? It happens I was look- 
ing out the side window when you came home 
this afternoon, and I noticed you walked very 
slowly as you passed that house, and somebody 
was at the window, and you lifted your hat— 
“Chance.’”’ Oh, of course, it was chance! 
When you make me believe that I’ll stop 
drinking black tea. I wonder what Miss Pil- 
kins would like for a bridal present. When 
she sees all of Violetta’s beautiful things she 
will be more uneasy than before, yet I don’t 
see how I can possibly oblige her by dying be- 
fore you are settled in your own home, Fred. 
I guess, when I find I’m really near my end, I 
will order a handsome wig made of beautiful 
yellow ringlets; that one she has is growing 
shabby, and as they are expen— ‘‘ Wears her 
own hair.’’ She don’t. ‘False.’ I know 
it’s false. That’s just what I was saying. 
‘* Said the story was false.’’ Well, I meant the 
hair, and I can prove it. Her own would be 
gray, if she had any, but she hasn’t three locks 
to her head. ‘‘Then you don’t want her for 
your second wife.’’ There! what did I say? 
Didn’t I say it was all as good as arranged and 
agreed, and now you the same as own up to 
the truth. ‘‘ Haven’t owned up to anything.”’ 
Did any one ever see so contrary a man? 

What’s that, Fred? ‘Miss Pilkins is going 
to be married to-morrow in church to a man to 
whom she has been engaged for seven years, 
who has been in the tea trade in Japan, and 





romantic case of constancy on both sides. It 
is to be presumed she never looked on your fa- 
ther in any other light than as a kind, neigh- 
boriy old Fogy. 

Waiter, bring me a cup of strong green tea. 
What’s the use of denying myself my favorite 
beverage when I’ve no longer any particular 
reason for wishing to live? If my living don’t 
spite anybody, I don’t see why I should try to 
exist beyond my appointed time, so I believe 
I’ll return to gunpowder, and take the chances. 

And, if I’m able to go shopping to-morrow, 
Fogy, don’t allow me to forget to stop at Ball 
& Black’s, and order something nice as a wed- 
ding present to Miss Pilkins. 


al 


DARLING. 
BY MRS, DENISON, 
DARLING of a poet’s home, 
With thine earnest angel eyes, 
Peerless ’mid the fairest, then, 
Even ’neath Italia’s skies ; 
Swift thy journey, short thy stay, 
Earth, whose buds thy feet had pressed, 
Longed to hide such perfect clay 
Under the flowers on her breast, 
Darling. 


Book of gentlest memories, 
Open they who knew thee best ; 
Here love’s faded garland lies 
On the pages thou hast prest; 
There the morning kiss was given; 
(Loving lips—oh, envious tomb !) 
Here thy innocent prayers to heaven 
Turned the fading light to bloom, 
Darling. 
There the favorite ballad stands 
In its old accustomed way ; 
Oh! the flash of two white hands; 
Marble cold and still they lay. 
Spare me, grief; perchance, mine eyes, 
Veiled with tears, may dimly trace 
Through the mists like shadows here 
Outlines of her angel face, 
Darling. 
Well, the poem opened fair 
Eighteen years ago, and blended 
Joys, and pains, and bliss, and prayer, 
And—in Paradise ’tis ended, 
Darling. 
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HOME DUTIES. 

THE man who considers that the home du- 
ties of a woman are inferior to the political 
work of man, must be either a bachelor or 
blind. The very highest qualities of the heart 
and intellect may be exercised by a mother, a 
sister, or an elder daughter, in watching over 
the physical, mental, and moral growth of the 
children in her care. Heroic patience, a vigi- 
lance that never tires, an adaptation of means 
to the end, a careful study of individual traits, 
a keen psychological insight, may all find ample 
room for exercise within the four walls of even 
a humble home. 
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UNCONSIDERED HEROISM. 


BY INO CHURCHILL, 


PauL STANLY stood on the deck of the 
steamer Scotia as she was about leaving the 
port of Liverpool, mentally bidding farewell to 
the Old World, over whose lovely valleys ard 
noble mountains he had delightedly travelled. 
There was a hurrying to and fro of busy feet, 
a warm clasping of hands, a smothering back 
of convulsive sobs, as friends parted from 
friends, a warning for visitors to leave, a with- 
drawal of the plank, and the noble vessel stood 
apart from the land, the habitation for the 
while, of those who trusted her to combat for 
them the fury of the storm or the rush of the 
ocean tempest. 

There might have been an unrecognized 
thought in the gentleman’s mind of all that 
was passing around him, but he was looking 
calmly forward over the intervening space filled 
up with human hearts, to the distant tree-tops 
and the floating clouds, as though these same 
hearts had no claim on his sympathy and in- 
terest, but must beat out for themselves their 
own sorrow or anxiety, or quicken, unheeded 
by him, in their own exultation. There was 
something noble in his bearing; something 
lofty in the fixed brightness of his eye ; some- 
thing winning in the almost pensiveness of the 
mouth that rarely lent itself to smiles, as he 
stood alone among the crowd that thronged 
around him for a last look of ‘‘ Merrie Eng- 
land.” The very feeling that had forced tears 
to the eyes and regrets to the lips of his com- 
panions, had, in its intensity, perhaps, rendered 
him sternly calm and self-possessed. 

He was but a youth when he had first set foot 
on the hospitable shore, and through youth, 
with its fluctuating desires and promised hopes, 
he had grown to the years of early manhood in 
visiting each place of beauty, each spot of his- 
torical and classic interest, all over the broad 
Continent. He had come with desultory pur- 
pose, with unsettled belief, had wandered with 
skeptical thoughts where holy men with hushed 
voice had trod, had entered the ancient tem- 
ples and solemn cathedrals, with uncovered 
head, it is true, but with unbowed heart. He 
had witnessed at Rome the festivities of the 
carnivals, and beheld the solemn observance 
of the Lenten fasts; had seen the devotees 
at the shrine of Mecca, and where the Cru- 
sader’s route was marked by graves toward 
the Holy Sepulchre ; had stood himself on the 
sacred places where Divine feet stood for the 
time with mortal sandals; had toiled up the 
hill to Calvary. Had gone back to bask in the 
glory of beautiful Italy ; to traverse the sweet 
vales of Switzerland, with a heart overflowing 
with an excess of admiration ; and had, amid 
these wild and ever-increasing beauties, given 
himself up to their worship, and deified the ab- 
straction we call Nature, and shut his heart 


against the thought of or belief in Him who 
sets in motion and sustains all spiritual and 
| material things. 
The thought ofall this rushed rapidly through 
his mind, and his lip curled half piiifully at the 
| remembrance of the time, in his outward voy- 
age, when, threatened with shipwreck, he had, 
with the others, fallen on his knees and called 
on God for succor. But who wasGod? Was 
not he himself a man, guiding his own destiny 
by the purpose of his own strong will? He 
had gained in this; however vacillating his 
mind had been in the going forth, in the com- 
ing back it was self-poised, self-centred. And 
he folded his arms again, and looked with self- 
sustained repose over the fast receding land, 
and the protecting sky, that seemed at last 
almost to close upon it, then turned away with 
a half sigh, to look for the first time on his fel- 
low passengers. They had been more observant 
of him, for each had carefully studied his face 
as he stood so silently, and had each arrived at 
a different conclusion concerning him. One 
lively young lady had declared, in a whisper 
to her sister, that he had been unsuccessful 
with his ladylove, and was going away to as- 
suage his anguish ; but the other affirmed that 
with his handsome face that were quite impos- 
sible, that he was plainly of the ecclesiastical 
order, too sanctified for smiles or tears. One 
poor gentlewoman had drawn her skirts away 
from his aristocratic broadcloth, lest a brush 
of it by humble garb should seem contamina- 
tion ; and all were caught looking at him with 
an interest approaching curiosity, as he sud- 
denly glanced his eye over the group. There 
was an embarrassed laugh by some, a blush 
from other of the ladies, a bow and an admir- 
ing leok from all, as he lifted his hat in ac- 
knowledgment of their presence. One plainly 
dressed, delicate-looking man came frankly 
forward and offered his hand, saying, “If I 
mistake not, we are both bound alike for our 
native land.”’ 

“Yes,’’ Stanly replied, his face kindligg up 
with patriotism, as he returned the cordial 
grasp, ‘‘and may her motherly heart forgive 
me if, for the hour, I could only think that I 
was leaving Europe.’’ The ice was broken, 
and he was not considered quite so exclusively 
elegant after all, by the men, or so interestingly 
abstracted, by the ladies. 

After the first few days, for which the novelty 
of their position was in itself of sufficient in- 
terest to occupy them fully, those few who 
were not suffering from the inevitable experi- 
ence of a first sea voyage, began to devise means 
of entertainment to lessen the tedium of the 
hours. Those inclined for sport, found Mr. 
Stanly possessed abundant recourses for amuse- 
ment, and many a merry laugh rang out on the 
ocean breeze, and echoed back from its abys- 
mal depths, from the happy party that sailed 
serenely over its treacherous surface. Those 
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inclined for conversation found him ready for 
discussion on whatever topic they might broach, 
becoming impressed, by his manner, that his 
opinions had been arrived at through much 
thought and well-digested study. 

But, though all sought his society, he stood 
rather aloof from them, unless he joined them 
by their expressed wish, except in the case of 
Mr. Burns, the man who first on shipboard had 
accosted him. Without knowing why, he felt 
the bond of sympathy, which seemed in some 
way to connect them, though really it was at- 
tributable but to the frankness of the man’s 
manner in approaching him at first as an equal 
and compatriot, while others looked upon him 
with curiosity and speculation. 

But when scarcely a week out, they all 
seemed to be drawn more closely together by 
the dread and apprehension, which took hold 
of every heart, and encompassed them as with 
@ cloud of darkness; for among the steerage 
passengers a malady had broken out, that 
proved rapidly contagious. Already many 
who seemed fullest of life and hope were paling 
with weakness, or burning with fever in the 
alternations of the disease. The chaplain and 
some of the officers were laid aside for the while 
from active duty, with the dread uncertainty 
whether it would ever be resumed; and a 
gloom settled down on the hearts of all who 
were under the fearful shadow. 

Mr. Stanly, one day at twilight, was walking 
thoughtfully up and down the deck, when Mr. 
Burns joined him, and walked for a while 
Silently beside him ; at last they sat down to- 
gether and looked over the dead calm of the 
sea, each busy with thoughts of present hopes 
and ‘fears, or with memories of the dear, holy 
past. 

“T sought you, sir,’’ said Mr. Burns, at length, 
“because I feel that whatever I have to do on 
earth must be done soon; I feel the insidious 
approach of this fearful disease, and I know it 
is seeking out my vital parts, and after to-night 
I must not see you.” 

Mr. Stanly took his hand and looked into his 

ace, to assure him that he was prematurely 
alarmed, at that a deliberate preparation for 
the fever might invite its approach; but there 
was something in the eye of the man that for- 
bade him to offer hope, or stay the communica- 
tion he seemed inclined to make. 

**T came to you, sir,’ he said, ‘‘ with my con- 
fidence, because I feel that, though appearing 
to be what might be called a pleasure-seeker, 
you have yet been too assiduous in the cultiva- 
tion of your mind and heart, to smile at what 
might seem to the more frivolous, in a man of 
my age, like boyish weakness.”’ 

Stanly bowed gravely, and assured him that 
whatever passage of a heart’s history was con- 
fided to him would be held sacred. 

The man then went on. “I left my native 
land when I was a young man like you; but, 





unlike you, I hope, stricken with the belief that 
she whom I expected to make my wife, had 
yielded herself to the passion of one who claimed 
to be my friend, who was also seeking her love. 
He swore to me that she had proven false, and 
I, alas, believed him. Without waiting to see 
her, I wrote her a note that set her free; and, 
without collecting my clothes or money, I em- 
barked on an outward-bound vessel and worked 
my passage. I had learned watchmaking, and 
with much privation I made my way to Swit- 
zerland, and became proficient in my art; and 
accumulated a moderate sum, which I thought 
would support me through life. I had ambi- 
tion when young, and improved every advan- 
tage towards an education, thinking to rise 
above the station of a mechanic. However, 
that is passed. * After a while I made known 
to my friends my whereabouts, but never 
thought to set foot again on American shores. 
A month ago I had a letter from my traitor 
friend, saying that he had lied to me, that 
Susan was true to me, and for my sake had re- 
mained unmarried. And so,” he added, “that 
was enough ; I took my little all and started, 
believing that God would yet spare me to fold 
my beloved to my heart again. But it is or- 
dered otherwise. The date of the letter that 
recalled me is a year back, and she may be in 
heaven before me. Yet, if she is on earth, I 
would like her to know all this, that she may 
forgive my doubt and desertion.”’ 

Here the man paused, and looked into the 
face of his listener, who clasped his hand, say- 
ing: ‘I trust you will yet live to realize the 
hopes of your youth; butif it should not be so, 
I beg you will intrust to my friendship what- 
ever can be done in the matter. If you wish 
me to seek her out, I will make it a sacred duty 
to do so.”’ 

**T thank you with my heart; it was what I 
wished to ask. She was living on Twenty-first 
Street, New York, when I left, twenty years 
ago; but her parents, like mine, must be dead, 
and she has no doubt removed from there. If 
you can find Robert Young, he may know her 
place of residence. This is her picture, will 
you look at it?” 

Stanly took the little case, and looked at the 
girlish face, with its tender eyes and sensitively- 
formed mouth ; the chin indicating great depth 
of feeling, and capacity for happiness or suffer- 
ing. How, as the dreary years went on, must 
she have changed, growing stern and unlov- 
able, perhaps, in her grief. He handed it back 
without a word, but the expressive lip, though 
silent, spoke its deep sympathy. 

‘This is the package I wish you to give her; 
it contains my all. The watch, tell her, is of 
my own making, each spring and wheel was 
wrought and adjusted with a bitter but loving 
thought of her. But, will you keep it wound, 
that its motion may tell her, though my form 
is dead, my spirit throbs for her?’ 
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Stanly bowed and took it silently, a tear fall- 
ing on the clearly-traced name, ‘‘ Miss Susan 
Browne.”’ 

‘Now, I must bid you farewell. I have a 
feeling that you will escape unscathéd; but 
when your time comes, I hope your faith will be 
strong as is mine in the assurance that all will 
be well with the soul that rests itself on Jesus, 
Good-by!’’ And the delicate, perhaps insig- 
nificant looking man, seemed to Stanly more 
truly a hero than any proud general, meeting 
death boldly on the battle-field ’mid music and 
the shout of victory. But he could only wring 
the hand extended. He had no word of cheer, 
caught from the ramparts of the celestial city ; 
no cry of advance to pass him from salvation’s 
Captain. 

Before another day had passed, the calm that 
had hushed the mighty waters had been found 
to be the sullen augury of storm, and with tem- 
pest without and disease within, every life was 
in fearful peril. It was terrible to see the 
fevered ones tossed to and fro by the rock and 
plunge of the vessel, and the listless hands of 
the fainting grasp at imaginary support. 

Mr. Burns, true to his presentiment, was 
breathing out his last quietly among the tumult 
of excitement. There were no breakers in the 
vast ocean of Eternity ; no storms on the crys- 
talline sea. Mr. Stanly, braving contagion, 
stood beside him, the only witness, save One, 
of the quiet heroism of that stricken heart. 

The storm, though severe, was short, and 
now, that the stanch ship had come out vic- 
torious from the conflict, it was considered a 
blessing, for it had proved a purifier ; many of 
the sick were convalescent, and for twenty- 
four hours no new case had appeared. Hope 
began to revive in every heart, and cast its 
light forward again toward happiness. 

At sunset the ship stood at anchor. One, 
among its freight of souls, had entered harbor, 
and the outer casement must be laid away. 

The chaplain was too ill to officiate, and with 
one accord the assembled group called on Mr. 
Stanly. But he turned shocked away. He 
had no formul# containing his belief. He re- 
cognized no God as having called the spirit 
home ; could offer no advice or consolation to 
the disturbed and awe-stricken hearts, and 
when the words, pronounced by the captain: 
** We consign this body to the deep,”’ fell on his 
ear, he went to his state-room, and hid his 
face, with the old struggle against conscience 
and revelation, that he had thought forever set 
at rest, still working in his heart. 


‘* A little farther down the grassy lane, please, 
if your patience is not already wearied out.”’ 

“You know, Lilly, I am never too weary to 
give you pleasure. I will take you through the 
lane to the other street, and give you a glimpse 
of what is going on in the busy world to-day.” 

**Thank you, but nature is much more busy 





than those hurrying men. See the thousands 
of grass blades that have sprung up within the 
week; man would think it an interminable task 
but to enumerate them.” 

“T suppose it might be done,” said Edith, 
thoughtfully, looking down on the velvet sward. 
‘One might count those contained in a square 
foot, and compute from that.” 

‘** Heaven forbid !’’ said Lilly, deprecatingly. 
“Science shall not give boundary to my plea- 
sure, or mete me out the sunlight. Oh, I can- 
not get enough of this invigorating air. How 
pure and sweet itis! But I am afraid of the 
look on your face; don’t say it is only a mix- 
ture cf the gases that man might evaporate or 
compound ; if you do, I’ll suffocate despite its 
life-giving freshness.’”’ And the fragile girl 
laid her head back, half laughing at her com- 
panion, half overcome by her perfect enjoy- 
ment of the glorious spring time. Spring is 
always beautiful and prophetic to those, even, 
who scarcely seem to notice its coming as they 
throng the busy marts of life. Yet, uncon- 
sciously the heavy tread grows elastic, and the 
dull eye brightens as it looks expectantly for- 
ward with a joy and hope, the source of which, 
perhaps, is neither cared for nor considered. 

But to Lilly Ashton, who, since early child- 
hood, had been shut in from enjoying winter 
sports, or breathing the frost-laden air, the 
spring was a herald of freedom and happiness. 
By an unlucky fall she had been crippled for 
life, and she could only walk about the house 
on crutches, or be wheeled about in her little 
carriage, whenever her friends had the time or 
inclination to give her the exercise. With 
neither father nor mother, brother nor sister, 
she had found a home with a maiden aunt, 
whose connection with the outside world had 
been cut off by her own hand, when she went 
in, from her own life’s disappointment, and 
closed the door, never to be opened again to 
love, or confidence, or anything that could 
make life otherwise than a gloomy cell—herself 
the inexorable jailer. 

For the first few years she had spent with her 
aunt, Lilly’s own life had partaken of the 
dreariness and chilliness of the pervading at- 
mosphere of her new home, till she was fast 
growing, like a delicate plant deprived of its 
proper ailment, almost too transparent and 
ethereal for earth. But when Mr. Termaine’s 
new house was completed, and the family came 
to reside there, she found in the daughter Edith 
a friend and companion, who was ever ready 
to impart to her of her own superabundant 
cheerfulness, and Lilly’s life became again, not 
only endurable, but full of quiet happiness. 

For a week Edith had been every day to 
wheel Lilly about the yard and garden, but 
this day was so lovely they had gone some dis- 
tance from home. 

“T believe I will not go any further, Edith. 
You sit down on that rock, and we will enjoy 
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the balmy air, while you read tome. You see 
I have brought my book along. I love so to 
hear your voice in the open air, it accords so 
well with the birds’ notes, and, I am sure, birds’ 
thoughts can be no sweeter than the melody of 
this verse.”’ 

“IT have to remind you, dear, that birds can- 
not think,’”’ said Edith, laughing, as she caught 
Lilly’s expression, and seating herself on the 
rock. 

“Oh, yes, they can, and do, both think and 
talk, in the world my fancy peoples. Now 
don’t scold, for without your sweet society, and 
my own pet fancies, my poor life would be 
desolate indeed.”’ 

Edith shook her head a little, and commenced 
reading, and they soon were too much absorbed 
to notice what was passing around them, and, 
before they were conscious that there was any 
one near, they were startled by the rude jests 
of two young men, who were just enough in- 
toxicated to have lost their sense of manliness, 
and had stolen up behind the girls unawares. 

‘*We are in luck this time, Jack,” said one, 
“and if I don’t get a kiss from that curly- 
headed girl’s lips it's because I’m too drunk. 
You can kiss the otherif you are spry enough ;” 
and, so saying, the speaker half reeled, half 
walked toward Lilly, who cowered down in her 
carriage, and clasped her hands beseechingly, 
her voice entirely failing her in the great dis- 
tress and intense disgust she felt as the bloated 
face approached itself to hers. 

Edith dashed the clasp of Jack’s hand from 
her own, and sprang to Lilly’s side ; her beauti- 
ful face kindling with generous emotions, as 
she put her arm around her friend, and assured 
her she was safe from further persecution, and, 
turning to the young man, she drew her slight 
figure up somewhat haughtily, and bade them 
begone. 

“Not till I kiss that girl, I tell you, and your 
own patrician cheek into the bargain, my lady.” 

‘But you see how she shrinks from you,” 
said Edith, utterly ignoring his reference to 
herself; “if you were a man worthy of the 
name, her helplessness would be her protec- 
tion.”’ 

**That’s ali very fine logic applied to some 
things, but, when it comes to kissing pretty 
girls, it won’t work, for you see they don’t never 
seem over willing, though, after the thing’s 
done, they accept the situation gracefully. 
Ha! ha! Jack, ain’t that so? Come on, old 
fellow, let’s kiss them in a lump—condensed 
Sweetness, you know.”’ 

But Jack, who was the more manly of the 
two, stood apart, shamed out of his rudeness 
by the expression of lofty scorn depicted on 
Edith’s face, as, with the air of a goddess pro- 
tecting a shrinking mortal, she held with one 
arm the pale sweet face framed in with its au- 
burn curls, and with the other kept back the 
rude embrace that strove to encircle her. 





“Upon my word that is a picture for an 
artist,’’ said a gentleman, to himself, as, in 
turning the corner abruptly, he caught a view 
of the tableau. ‘‘I would take the outline now, 
if it were not cruel to stand thus aloof. What 
a face that girl has! Sublimity, heroism, ab- 
solute self-abnegation expressed there! And, 
by Jove! the other is an angel, and I shall be 
as much of a demon as that ruffian there if, in 
staying to admire the picture, I wait till its 
sweet subjects be defiled.’” And hurrying for- 
ward he drew his lithe whalebone cane smartly 
across the fellow’s cheek as he stooped to snatch 
the coveted kiss. 

‘Gently now, I tell you,’’ said the surprised 
man, doubling his fists as for a fight, but, see- 
ing the calm, determined look in the gentle- 
man’s eye, he proved himself the coward that 
he was by running away as fast as his unsteady 
limbs would carry him, calling on Jack to 
follow. 

“T trust you have not sustained personal 
harm,”’ said the stranger, as he bowed in ac- 
knowledgment of Edith’s thanks. 

‘¢ Nothing more than a little fright, I believe,”’ 
she replied, as Lilly opened her brown eyes, 
and looked around. 

‘*O Edith !’”’ she said, a shiver of terror pass- 
ing over her, ‘‘ what should I have done if you 
had not been with me ?” 

‘*God would have taken care of you, darling, 
as he has now in sending this gentleman to our 
relief.” 

A slight, almost imperceptible, sneer curled 
the stranger’s lips for a moment, as he looked 
on the fair face of the speaker, but it changed 
into a haif-pitying smile as unsuspecting Lilly 
held out her hand to him, saying :— 

‘‘T think you are God’s messenger to us. I 
thank both Him and you.” 

‘You do me too much honor; I was on my 
way to visit an old friend. It has been the ob- 
ject before me for months. If on my way 
thither I step intoa side path, I deem it purely 
incidental. But I beg your pardon, I do not 
know why I should have said this,’ he con- 
tinued, as Edith’s strangely solemn eyes looked 
clearly into his, and caused a color, half of 
vexation, half of shame, as though he merited 
rebuke, to spread itself over his handsome 
features. 

Lilly looked wonderingly from one to the 
other, as though she could not understand why 
strangers should thus influence each other, but 
she forgot the wonder in the flutter of her own 
timid heart, when the gentleman bent over her, j 
and courteously asked permission to assist her 
home, and, gaining it, wheeled her along with 
as much tenderness as though his thoughts were 
only occupied by the care of her. He left them 
at Lilly’s door, though he was strongly inclined 
to accept the gentle girl’s invitation to ‘‘Come 
in,’’ that he might more closely study Edith’s 
face. 
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‘There was something remarkable in its ex- 
pression, or I should not have looked a second 
time after that glance of hers,’’ he said, to him- 
self, nettled at the remembrance. ‘But that 
must be Termaine’s house in the distance ; the 
wood on the one side, and the river in the rear ; 
the old gentleman always had fine taste. I 
wonder if he will know me.” 

‘‘Tell your master a gentleman wishes to see 
him,”’ as, after a critical survey of the smoothly 
kept lawn and tastefully disposed parterres, he 
sought admission at the house, and was ushered 
into the library. He smiled as he overheard 
his old friend say: “‘ A gentleman, hey! How 
do you know he is a gentleman ?”’ 

‘* Cause, sar, he said he was.’’ 

**T’ll go and see at any rate,’”’ and he walked 
through the hall in his brisk fashion, and threw 
open the door before his visitor could resume 
his usual gravity of countenance. ‘Paul 
Stanly! by all that’s lucky! I thought you 
were the other side of the ocean,’’ exclaimed 
Mr. Termaine, as he grasped the young man’s 
hand in both his. ‘‘Going to test your old 
friend’s powers of remembrance, were you, my 
boy? You could not deceivé me with your fa- 
ther’s smile on your face, though otherwise you 
might, with your bronze cheek and bearded 
chin. Sam said it was a gentleman. Why, 
Paul, you are as handsome as Apollo,’’ and 
Mr. Termaine looked fondly into the young 
man’s face. ‘ 

** A truce to compliments, my dear sir, though 
I feel that you are looking through the eyes of 
affection, and any one might grow comely in 
the presence of so dear a friend as I have al- 
ways found in you,”’ and the gentleman clasped 
hands again, but Mr. Termaine did not seem 
quite satisfied. 

**You’ll think me an old fool, Paul, but I 
want to kiss you; there! it’s out, now.” 

‘* With all my heart; you are the only father 
I have to welcome me.”’ 

‘* Well, there, now sit down ; how long have 
you been in America, and where’s your lug- 
gage ?”’ 

“IT have been in New York three weeks, 
and’”’— 

‘Three weeks!” interrupted the old gentle- 
man, “‘and just come tosee me? Why, Paul, I 
thought you loved me.”’ 

‘*My dear, honored friend, nothing but the 
fulfilment of a promise made to a dying man, 
would have kept me thus long from you. Even 
now I feel my duty incomplete, as I was un- 
successful in my search.”’ 

** Ah, well, you shall rest a while at any rate. 
Where did you say your trunks were?” 

“At the depot; I walked up, fearing you 
might be absent from town.”’ 

‘No danger of that; I am settled down, 
now. Sam!’’ he called, ‘‘go after the gentle- 
man’s trunks; I sha’n’t feel comfortable till I 
get them into the house.” And going back to 





the room, he sat down close to his visitor, and 
asked questions in such rapid succession, that 
only when he paused to take breath could Mr. 
Stanly find space to inquire after his family. 
“Well, very well; but I’ll have you all to my- 
self for a while; if the ladies get hold of you, 
they ’ll talk you to death.” 

Stanly smiled ; he would be dying now, if an 
avalanche of words could kill him. 

‘You don’t remember much about my daugh- 
ter, do you?” 

**No, she was away at school during my last 
visits here. I cannot think of her but as a little 
shy girl, afraid of the great, rude boy that I fear 
Iwas. I have a recollection, though, that she 
was something of a Puritan, small as she was.’ 

‘Well, she has not got over that yet; she’s 
got the kind of stuff in her that martyrs are 
made of. Well, I’ve no objection to a religion 
that renders woman’s natural loveliness more 
lovely and attractive still. Paul,’’ he said, a 
sudden fear coming over him, “are you mar- 
ried ?”’ 

**No, sir,” replied Paul, flushing at the ab- 
ruptness of the question, ‘‘nor likely to be, 
unless, indeed’”’— 

*Go on; unless what ?’’ 

“T was about to say unless I have seen my 
fate to-day.”’ 

Mr. Termaine winced a little; he had a pet 
scheme in his mind, of uniting the young people 
if Paul was still unfettered, and he had pre- 
pared his daughter’s mind to receive him as a 
dear friend, hoping that friendship would grow 
to love. And now it seemed he had gone over 
all the world and returned heart free, to be en- 
trapped by the first pretty face he met. Mr. 
Termaine was out of all patience with him, 
though he strove to conceal‘ his disturbance by 
proposing that they should go into the parlor. 

Mrs. Termaine was there alone ; but her warm 
welcome was scarcely over, when the door 
opened, and Edith entered. 

Mr. Stanly rose involuntarily and went to 
meet her, forgetting that he had not been named 
to her. But he was irresistibly attracted by 
that face, and he put aside all conventionali- 
ties by extending his hand to her. 

She placed her fingers in it, in a way that 
brought him to a sense of his position, and he 
said, apologetically: ‘‘I should not have been 
the first to greet you, perhaps, though in Ame- 
rica I claim those my friends who may con- 
sider me a stranger.”’ 

‘Not so; I cannot forget my indebtedness to 
you; you are in my home, and I call you friend, 
though your name is unknown to me,”’ and she 
held out her hand again. 

Paul crimsoned with an emotion he could 
not understand, as Mr. Termaine said: ‘‘Come, 
come, Edith, my child, itis Paul Stanly, your 
old playmate ; give him a kiss, and don’t stand 
there quoting the ‘ Hand-book of Etiquette.’ ” 

But Mr. Stanly did not claim the kiss; it 
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seemed a sacrilege to touch that cheek irreve- 
rently, and he bowed over her hand, and led 
her to a seat. He had been all over the world, 
entered freely into polished society, and held 
in momentary clasp the rosy, magnetic hand 
of many a lovely woman, but never had he 
been so thrilled as to-night by the calm touch 
of Edith’s white fingers. And the face, too; 
it was not critically beautiful, he confessed, as 
he studied its lineaments. There was the un- 
usual combination of lustrous black hair, and 
eyes blue as the unruffled ocean, with the ac- 
companying complexion of dazzling whiteness, 
with the faint color that came with her breath, 
diffusing a soft glow over it. 

There was something exalted and holy in the 
atmosphere that surrounded her, as though she 
were almost a high priestess, serving day and 
night at some sacred altar. And yet she was 
every whit a woman, too, he found, when, in 
daily intercourse with her, her character was 
revealed to him in all its loveliness in the rela- 
tion she sustained to others as daughter and 
friend. She was a most charming hostess and 
agreeable companion, and, as the day went on, 
Mr. Stanly found himself growing more and 
more deeply interested in her. 

Handsome, accomplished, and travelled, he 
seldom lacked a listener when he chose to en- 
tertain ; but when he roamed over the country 
with Edith, and when in the valleys, told her 
of the lavish beauty of an Italian landscape ; 
and when on the hills, of the sterner grandeur 
of the noble Alps, from whose summit the earth 
seemed like a floating fragment of emerald 
gauze, he wakened an appreciation that led 
him on to enthusiasm, and made him most 
dangerously eloquent. He took his heart to 
task one night after one of their pleasant ram- 
bles, but it would not bear the questioning ; it 
only throbbed more loudly, and would not be 
denied, and so he sought Mr. Termaine, and 
with a lover’s hesitation, he, the strong man of 
the world, asked permission to seek Edith’s 
regard. 

‘You have my unqualified consent, my dear 
boy,” said the delighted old man; and as the 
summer weeks went by, he smiled to see how 
skilful a tactician Stanly was, and how deli- 
cately but persistently he followed up every 
advantage gained. 

But as yet Edith’s heart was not awakened ; 
she went on in the same “even tenor, of her 
way,” as calmly sweet, the lover saw, as when 
his hand first clasped hers ; and though he grew 
more and more attached to her, as the beauty 
of her character was developed, he felt the time 
to avow himself had not come. 

It was when in company with Lilly Ashton 
that the distinguishing traits of Edith’s charac- 
ter made themselves more apparent. Indeed, 
they each seemed to refiect beauty on the other ; 
or, by their different natures, mutually to evoke 
to prominence whatever of sweetness or nobility 





lay in timorous reserve. If Lilly was the sum- 
mer evening, with its soft, hazy crimson glow, 
Edith was the fair, fresh morning, just born of 
the darksome night. If Lilly was a type of girl- 
ish loveliness, Edith was the embodiment of 
true, lofty womanhood. If Lilly was an angel, 
with gentle, hovering wings, Edith was a se- 
raph, serenely, purely bright. 

Lilly’s dependent, affectionate nature was 
ever putting forth its delicate fibres, like vine- 
tendri!s, in search of something to cling to. 
Sitting so much in the shadow, she tinged the 
world with a rosy hue, and revelled in the glow 
of romance and the poet’s dreamy imagery, 
living, ofttimes, an ideal life, for which earth 
has no counterpart. 

Edith dwelt in the sunlight of a congenial, 
happy home; she recognized the blessing, 
walked gladly in it, and called it by its name. 
She was, as it were, self-reliant, not loving iso- 
lation, but if by any Providence she was thrown 
upon herself, there was that in her which would 
take the burden of life unhesitatingly up, and 
try to bear it on, as the forest trees grow 
loftily and well, entwining with each other, yet 
would, by themselves alone, spread with both 
branch and root, and stand right firm and sure. 
Her private pursuits and pleasures were such 
as would awaken the loftier impulses of the 
soul, rather than stir the warm emotions of the 
heart, and her eyes would sparkle at the re- 
cital of some deed of patriotism or benevolence, 
though the record of an overwrought passion 
could bring no recognition of itself to their ce- 
rulean depths. 

Lilly was never forgotten in the entertain- 
ments Edith devised for the enjoyment of their 
guest, and the three weeks she spent at Edith’s 
home, she said, ‘‘ were just borrowed for her 
from Paradise.’’ If her lameness excluded her 
from any proposed pleasure, some book, such 
as she loved, found its way to the table, and 
some choice dish of refreshment or cluster of lus- 
cious fruit, attested their remembrance of her. 

Stanly had decided to make his home for the 
autumn and winter in the city, half a mile dis- 
tant from Mr. Termaine’s house; and though 
the old gentleman insisted that he should not 
leave the roof, he was firm in his resolve, and 
established himself where he could visit them 
every day, without feeling that they made his 
pleasure and entertainment their first thought. 
He wanted to see, too, if Edith missed his con- 
tinual society, aud if her cheek would kindle at 
his coming. 

But she was as free and natural with him as 
with a brother, and would send him, some- 
times, when he most wished to stay with her, 
in the chill autumn mornings, to read to Lilly, 
and thus cheat her out of the thought that the. 
dreary winter was approaching. 

It was a pleasant task for him, after he over- 
came his momentary selfishness ; the grateful 
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and sincere in her thanks. She was beautiful, 
too, and he loved beauty ; and besides, she was 
always perched alone like a bird, in her crimson- 
cushioned chair, with her trifling work within 
her reach, her pile of books, and her vase of 
flowers. Sometimes there was her cake and 
wine, and they would lunch together, she 
laughing gayly, as he fed her with candies, and 
sipped from hercup. It was a dangerous plea- 
sure for Lilly, but she beckoned the danger, 
and thought it safe. 

One evening Mr. Stanly and Edith had gone 
over to pass its hours with her, and as they 
were preparing to leave, Lilly rose, and stepped 
forward to hand Edith something, her crutch 
becoming caught in her chair, she was precipi- 
tated violently forward. Mr. Stanly sprang 
toward her, arresting her fall. 

‘Why Lilly, dear Lilly! are you hurt?” he 
asked, tenderly, kissing her cheek lightly, as 
she clung to him a moment to recover her 
balance. 

‘*No,’’ she said, as she lifted her head and 
looked at him. That look, with its weight of 
tenderness, its sweet distrustfulness, its deli- 
cious happiness, was a revelation, and he 
glanced at the burning cheek his lip had touch- 
ed, with a half thought that he ought to sacri- 
fice himself for so tender a boon as her love, 
but a look on Edith’s changed face, as she gave 
Lilly the usual good-night kiss, while he still 
held her arm about her, was enough. There 
was a revelation also, and hoping he might 
be mistaken as to Lilly, he led her back to her 
seat, knelt on her footstool, and kissed her 
hand in playful homage, and she, grown jea- 
lous of her secret, laid her hand on his head, in 
queenly condescension. 

It is strange how 4 chance word or act will 
reveal to us, as with a sudden flash of light, 
what may have taken deep root in our hearts, 
and flourished there for months unnoted, like 
the carelessly dropped seed, whether of wheat 
or tare, that springs unexpectedly up in the 
well-kept garden, showing the florist that un- 
derneath his harrowing lie undeveloped germs 
that may yet mock at all his care. It wasa 
sleepless night the three spent, before whose 
hearts the magic mirror had been held; all 
gazing with dismay on the reflection there, and 
wondering if the others noted the startling life- 
like delineation. 

In Lilly’s heart, beneath the shock and hu- 
miliation, there was a half-acknowledged hope 
that, despite her helplessness, he loved her, for 
had he not called her ‘‘dear,’’ and held her to 
his heart, and kissed the cheek that burned 
even now, and throbbed as it pressed itself 
against the pillow? Was not God opening now 
upon her lonely life one window from whence 
slant beams fell on her heart from heaven? 

Edith sat in her chamber alone, in judgment 
on her heart. She was shocked beyond measure 
at the case presented. Hitherto, no question 





but of right or wrong had claimed settlement 
there, and not until the ordeal was safely passed 
would she allow sleep to overcome her senses. 
But now her well-balanced mind had lost its 
strict equipoise, her conscience was torpid, her 
reason incompetent to act, her heart prostrate 
before the overwhelming tide of evidence 
against it. Oh! why had she been so blind 
and neglectful of her own feelings? Why had 
she not seen before that he loved Lilly, why’ 
not have understood his womanly care of her? 
And she laid mute before the mercy seat the 
deceitful heart her vigilance had so utterly 
failed to keep. 

But Stanly, at once tortured and supremely 
blest, paced the floor of his room in agitation. 
He most heartily repented of and condemned 
the thoughtlessness of consequences that had 
characterized his intercourse with Lilly. He 
had caressed and loved her as a gentle, help- 
less thing, that appealed to his sympathy and 
affection, without once thinking that her deso- 
late heart might attach a warmer meaning to 
his chivalry, and he groaned almost in agony of 
spirit, as he recalled her look as she involun- 
tarily lay a moment against his breast. ‘‘ And 
Edith thought, too, that I loved Lilly,”’ he 
whispered, to himself, “and grew pale at the 
thought. I saw it, I saw it in that unguarded 
moment. O Edith! O Edith! my soul calleth 
for thee. And yet, what have I done?’’ he 
pondered, as a thought of Lilly with her plead- 
ing face came to him, and he felt almost that, 
if there was anything in his society that could 
make her lonely life less drear, he ought not to 
withhold from her the offer, at least, of his 
companionship. Butif Edith cared for him, as 
he hoped she did, should two lives dwell in 
darkness that one might walk in light? And, 
revolving these things in his mind, he fell at 
dawn into a troubled sleep. 

When the morning came, and he rose with 
a more sobered view of the last night’s tortur- 
ing experience, he blushed at his own vanity in 
construing Lilly’s look to an expression of love 
for him, when it was probably only a girl’s na- 
tural timidity at finding herself unexpectedly 
in his arms that gave her face such a glow. 
He luoked forward to his usual visit to Edith 
with much less assurance as to the success of 
his suit than he had when the glamor of “self- 
conceit,’”? as he called it, was over his eyes. 
And so, unsettled and disturbed, he did not go 
to her, but took the early train to New York, 
hoping to forget himself in the performance of 
duty towards others. 

This time he went to the city directory, and 
searched for the name of Robert Young. He 
found it, and, after much trouble, found him in 
a cellar of vice and iniquity. But it was not 
the man he wished to see. This was a young 
man scarce twenty, with his beardless chin, 
who came forward at his inquiry, and slunk 
back again as he saw the stranger who had 
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chastised him. Paul recognized the fellow as 
the one who had offered insult to Lilly and 
Edith, but he did not appear to do so, as, by 
a few questions, he ascertained that Robert 
Young, Senior, was dead, and that the young 
man knew nothing about Susan Browne, or any 
other Browne for that matter. ‘Like father, 
like son,”’ Stanly could not help exclaiming,{as 
he left the filthy place. 

‘The last clue is gone, then,” hesighed. ‘I 
might as well search for a drop that has mingled 
with the ocean as look for her amid this sea of 
human lives. Butthe drop, no doubt, preserves 
its own individuality, and remembers its brook- 
let murmur, and her heart adds its labored 
pulsations to the one great throb that swells the 
separate but united heart of this living mass.”’ 
And he started for home again with his mission 
unaccomplished, and listened all night to the 
throb of his own heart, that sought in vain for 
quiet or satisfaction in itself. All the next day 
he pondered and argued, till, at last, he was 
urged on by a desire to know his fate, were it 
good or ill. Longer suspense would kill him, 
her indifference could do no more, and who 
would fear to die if, dying, he should rise above 
this doubting, fluctuating state. But he pushed 
the subject from him ; why should it intrude it- 
self, or he pursue it? His mind was at rest. 
And, grasping his hat, he went out with a haste 
and impatience that did not seem to indicate 
that peacefulness of which he boasted. 


He found Edith alone at her sewing. The 
thick, coarse garment was not for her delicate 
person, he knew. She welcomed him, and sat 
down again; her needle going with a labored, 
but untiring thud, through the thick fabric. 
It was one of her self-imposed duties to prepare 
suitable clothing for the poor of the village, and 
she sat calmly down to her task, and drew her 
needle back and forth in a way that immedi- 
ately divested Stanly of all superficial thoughts, 
and set him face to face with facts without the 
garniture of fancy. He watched her awhile in 
silence, then he came and sat down beside her, 
saying: ‘“‘So, Edith, your work is of more con- 
sequence than your friends ?’’ 

“Not so, only my duty is more palpable than 
my pleasure.” 

“Then duty and pleasure sometimes con- 
flict ?”’ 

‘*Not in this case,”’ she said, as she laid her 
hand en her work again, then, remembering 
his first words, one of her rare blushes beautified 
her face, and she dropped her work, and said: 
“T beg you will excuse me. I fear my mind is 
not very logical to-night. My work can wait 
an hour, perhaps my friend cannot.”’ 

“No, Edith, he has waited till his feelings 
force an expression. Edith, I love you, I love 
you,”’ he added, the sincerity and earnestness 
of his words starting the tears to his eyes, and 
the tremor to his lips. “Will you give your 





calm, glorious self to me, Edith, my star, my 
hope, my joy ?” 

He reached out his hands, and she laid hers 
within them. She did not hide her face, but 
let its supernal beauty shineon him. Noteven 
a@ womanly blush was there ; she stood for the 
ecstatic moment sublimely above all thought of 
everything save the one precious truth, he loved 
her! But it came at length ; the conscious tide 
of rapturous delight rushed over neck, and 
cheek, and brow, and she bowed her head, and 
shielded her face against his loving heart. 

Stanly felt that he had secured a priceless 
treasure ; she filled the sacred temple in his 
heart that had hitherto remained unoccupied, 
and, when he went home late that night, his 
step had a ring and a bound that told of a new 
interest in life. 

They were not to be married till summer had 
again given life to the now departing glory of 
nature, and happy in themselves they had no 
wish to publish their joy. Even Lilly had no 
knowledge of their engagement. Edith, some- 
what reticent, could not bring her mind to 
speak of the strangely delicious emotions that 
filled her soul, and Stanly with an undefinable 
dread shrank from the communication. For, 
condemn his own vanity as he might, he could 
not blind himself to the evident truth that 
something deeper than mere coquettishness and 
caprice prompted the change in Lilly’s manner. 
Perhaps it would not be noticed by the unin- 
terested observer, but he felt most sensibly 
when he approached her that her eye was half- 
expectant in its dewy tenderness, that her lip 
was half-reproachful in its grieved sweetness, 
and there was a conscious fluttering of her 
pulses whenever he bent over her at parting or 
touched her hand by accident. He felt that he 
must not visit her often, 2nd yet it seemed 
cruel not to go, and Edith unwittingly sent him 
to cheer her loneliness. 

One day, as he was admitted to her sitting- 
room by the little colored girl who always at- 
tended the door, he found her half-reclining on 
the lounge, with her curling hair thrown care- 
lessly back over the cushion, her eyes closed, 
and the soft flush of a sleeping child on her 
cheek, and a touching expression about the 
mouth that appealed to the deep tenderness of 
his nature. She was inexpressibly lovely, and 
he involuntarily gazed on her a moment with 
admiration. But he knew that to look on her 
thus in her unconsciousness was unwarrant- 
able, and he turned to leave the room just as 
her eyes opened. The sudden vivid color that 
burned on her brow, and the hasty concealment 
of some faded flowers that he recognized too 
well, decided him he must in some way show 
her that her hopes were without foundation. 
Sitting down beside her, he inquired after her 
health, and then read to her awhile from the 
book he had brought with him, and then led 
her to speak of herself, of her parents, and 
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brother, who had all died within a few weeks 
of each other. 

‘We are situated somewhat alike, then,’’ he 
said, gently. ‘“‘I have some slight remem- 
brance of my father, but my girl mother died at 
my birth. I never had a brother or sister, and 
I have longed for both. Lilly, dear, will you 
be my sister, and give me that affectionate re- 
gard that I hope I have in some manner gained 
as your friend? Will you be my sister, little 
one ?”’ 

He did not look at her face, but he saw her 
fingers tighten, and heard her quick gasp for 
breath, as she replied :— 

‘Yes, yes; but call me Lilly just the same, 
not sister ; don’t call me sister.’’ 

‘Thank you, sweet Lilly, and, if I could win 
Edith’s love, would you call her sister?’’ he 
asked, his grave mouth growing more sad, as he 
felt the cruelty of the question. But he knew 
the deep incision was no more painful than the 
cauterization of the flesh, and the cure would 
be more permanent and effectual. 

**T have given Edith already more than you 
can ask of me, more, I fear, than any one can 
ever, ever give to me.”’ 

“T trust not, darling; but whatever one 
other may some time in the future give you, 
remember, I will stand second to none in the 
fraternal affection and tender interest with 
which I regard you,’”’ and he took up his book 
again, that he might cover his own depth of 
feeling, and give her time to control her voice. 

But when, the next day, he came, and her 
brave lips called him ‘‘ brother Paul,’ he looked 
at her, wondering where in her slight frame was 
hidden her strength ; he had not heard the wail 
of anguish that, by its very weight of woe, had 
called down help from our pitying Father, or 
understood the feeling of support given by His 
enfolding arm. She was the same sweet Lilly 
still, but a little drooping, like the white lily 
that bows itself before the blasting storm. 

The winter days crept on apace, and, before 
they realized the fact, the Christmas season 
was almost upon them. Edith had invited 
some young relatives to pass the holidays with 
her, and she grew very busy in the preparation. 
One of the unoccupied rooms was filled with 
evergreens that Mr. Stanly had assisted Sam 
to gather, and with expert fingers Edith and 
her lover twined the long wreaths. They were 
called upon also to assist in decorating the 
church, and Mr. Stanly was ready with many 
a device both new and strange to them, but 
most beautiful and significant, and, though he 
confessed that it was a mere matter of taste 
with him, the meaning was not apparent ; they 
found him a more valuable assistant than many 
who religiously devoted themselves to the work. 

Mr. Termaine’s house, too, was found, when 
the decorations were finished, to be a perfect 
bower of beauty, and all expressed their great 
admiration and satisfaction as they noted the 





effect. Mr. Termaine himself was not reli- 
giously inclined, but his wife and daughter 
were deeply so, and he made no objection tu 
wiat their consciences dictated, and, indeed, 
rather liked the joyful part of their compliance 
with the requirements of their church. 

It was strange that with her naturally keen 
instincts so quickened by the “Spirit of all 
grace,’’ Edith should have failed to see that her 
lover was utterly destitute of all those higher 
feelings and principles that actuated her every 
deed and gave impulse to every thought. That 
he was completely ignorant of those deeper ex- 
periences that gave the tinge of holiness to her 
whole character; that he neither understood 
nor cared for the strict observance of rules that 
made her almost a devotee ; that he even dis- 
believed in the existence of the God to whom 
her soul was entirely consecrated, and failed 
to recognize divinity in the Saviovr she adored. 
She knew, it is true, that he possessed no ex- 
perimental knowledge of religion, but he went 
regularly with her to church, and paid outward 
respect to its formalities. She had made him 
the subject of her daily prayers, and she could 
not but believe he felt deeply on the subject, 
although he never in any way alluded to it. 
He was so noble, so tender and true, he must 
some time seg and embrace the glorious truths 
of the Gospel. To her Christmas was a season 
of exalted spiritual joy ; indeed, her life was 
a religious ceremony, but now, more than be- 
fore, it had taken on the sacrament of praise ; 
and, without being able in the least to under- 
stand the holy expression of her countenance, 
Stanly felt awed by it, and bowed in worship 
to it. He loved the sweet fruit of a sanctified 
life, but he did not, in his proud sense of man- 
hood, acknowledge the Sanctifier thereof. 

Perhaps if, in his early years, his naturally 
grave temperament had received more thorough 
religious culture, the result of such teachings 
would have shaped the whole course of his life ; 
but, left in extreme youth to the guardianship 
of a bachelor uncle, to whom money making 
was creed and practice; and intrusted after- 
ward to the influence and discipline of school 
and college, his mind had followed an erratic 
course, through conviction and almost belief in 
truth, to skepticism, and afterward to avowed 
atheism, from whence he felt he could not be 
moved. He had gained this high state, this 
lofty grade, as he called it, through much doubt 
and struggle ; building it up with here a stone 
and there a bit of soil, and now and then a 
layer of mica, that looked like solid rock, till it 
seemed well-proportioned and self-sustaining 
in its broad foundation and its towering apex. 
And now no nearing ripple of distrust should 
undermine the structure, or lash of discontent 
or storm of deep conviction, send back to no- 
thingness what was so dearly bought. He, 
despite his tender womanliness of nature, felt 
himself superior in his calm self-poise, to those 
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who in their weakness depended on another, 
though that other were Supreme. Therefore, 
he could look down with a sort of tolerance on 
those who had not attained his high stand- 
point, and mingle in their superstitious rites, if 
need be, without fear of belittlement, as the 
sun may shine on the dark orb, that reflects 
without detracting from its light. And then 
he loved variety and beauteous combinations ; 
these Christmas garlands and gilt-laden trees 
gave additional lustre to what was bright be- 
fore, and offered tokens of a love that never 
had been doubted. But he saw no shimmer of 
a star, heard no herald of glad tidings, and be- 
held not, typified in gifts, the one great gift to 
man. 

Everything in Mr. Termaine’s house was in 
perfect and tasteful readiness ; the young guests 
of the house were flitting from room to room, 
hardly content to await the approach of even- 
ing, when light and music should add beauty 
aud enjoyment to the scene. 

Stanly and Edith were walking arm in arm 
through the long hall. Edith had relapsed into 
silence, with a sigh of relief, after having list- 
ened with rapt and almost painful attention to 
her lover’s description of what he had wit- 
nessed a year ago in Rome. From his point of 
view, many things he spoke of seemed ridicu- 
lous and unmeaning ; but to Edith, underlying 
all the superstition and reliance on the mate- 
rial, she caught the truth and beauty of the 
symbolic picturing. 

“Oh, I thank you!’’ she said, clasping his 
arm, ‘‘if I could only witness these things ; I 
am sure the holy lessons would be ever with 
me. How superbly grand, how ennobling to 
dwell where such glorious scenes stand out as 
the expression of the more glorious truth.” 

‘But, Edith, you forget that wherever these 
picturings are most profuse and bewildering, 
there, the devotees are most ignorant of their 
attributed meaning, depending wholly on the 
form and expression of a spirit with which 
they have no assimilation. I think, dear, you 
would be shocked out of your belief if you could 
see the degradation of those who grovel before 
the crucifix,”’ and a shiver of disgust ran over 
Stanly’s frame, and shadowed a moment the 
clear brightness of his eye. Edith made no 
answer, a look into her face was enough, and 
he said, gently, “‘I beg your pardon, Edith, 
you are too sweet and pure a saint to under- 
stand how any can bend the knee without 
offering up the heart.’’ 

Edith was somehow encouraged ‘by this con- 
versation ; she thought now she would not fear 
to broach the subject that lay near to her heart, 
and she laughingly accepted the challenge of 
the girls for a run around the balcony, for the 
purpose of heightening the bloom in their 
cheeks. 

“O Paul,” she said, as she ran in again, “I 
wish Lilly could be with us ; the air is so clear, 
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it cannot be damp, and the horses will speed 
over the smooth snow in a twinkling. Would 
you mind going for her? I would not dare 
trust her in Sam’s care.”’ 

**T will go if you wish it, dear Edith ; I want 
your happiness complete to-night,’’ and he drew 
her a moment toward him. 

Her beautiful face beamed its glory upon him. 
“T am so happy, oh, so happy !’’ she answered, 
lifting her eyes heavenward and clasping her 
hands, ‘Paul, I am afraid to love you so,” she 
added, the lustre of her eyes lest a moment, as 
if by the foreshadowing of evil, ‘‘ but,’’ and the 
expression regained its steady hopefulness and 
pure trust, ““I know who ordereth all my 
joy.” 

**You are by far too sweet a saint to love 
a mortal, dear; but the mortal cannot be con- 
demned for worshipping the saint,’’ he said, 
as he lifted her hand in rapture to his lips. 

‘Not worship, Paul; that belongs only to 
Him who gave me to you and you to me.” 
Her faith was very beautiful, and he made no 
comment, but prepared to go for her friend. 
“Hurry,” she said, “‘and we will wait till you 
return before lighting the Christmas tree; I 
shall like to see Lilly’s eyes as the fairy-like 
beauty of the place is flashed upon her.’’ 

Stanly found Lilly alone in her little room as 
usual, but she had enjoyed companionship, he 
saw, as he caught a glimpse of a straight figure 
and a pale face as he entered—her aunt, no 
doubt. He looked around the room ; its usual 
cosiness seemed to have grown chill and drear, 
for there were no adornings, suchas he thought 
she would love to have, with her poetic fancy. 
There was nowhere about any reminder of a 
festival season, save the light wreath of holly 
that was twined with her hair; he almost turned 
from that, as the thought involuntarily came to 
him, ‘‘ decked for the sacrifice.’” He crushed 
the thought impatiently back; he was not 
worthy of her pure society, if, entering it, he 
should find food to pamper vanity, and interpose 
himself between her and her sacred thoughts. 
‘A merry Christmas coming, Lilly,’”’ he said, 
as he greeted her, ‘‘and Edith bid me come for 
you. I have robes enough to bury you in fur, 
and the snow shall’ not touch your feet, or the 
frosty wind kiss your cheek, if you will trust 
yourself to my care. Say you will go, or titre 
will be something lacking in our mirth.” 

“T thank you, Paul, but I cannot go,”’ she 
replied, her long lashes drooping over her love- 
lit eyes. 

‘* Why not, Lilly?” he asked, persuasively. 

**No reason, only I cannot; do not ask me,”’ 
and her breath came quickly, as if stifling back 
the sobs that longed to follow. 

** But I claim a brother’s right to ask, Lilly; 
tell me, are you consulting your own inclina- 
tions in the matter ?’’ 

“Yes, certainly ; if I go forth into joy, I must 
come back to the gloom, and I fear I could not 
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bear it. The butterfly, you know, would not 
be the humble worm again.”’ 

‘That comparison is not like you, Lilly,” 
Stanly said, in a pained voice. 

She laughed a little hysterically. ‘‘ Perhaps 
not; but I can think of nothing more apt, un- 
less I say a glimpse of Elysium breéds discon- 
tent of earth.” 

Stanly hesitated ; he hardly knew what to do, 
but he said, at length: ‘‘ Your cheerfulness, 
Lilly, has always been a rebuke to me when- 
ever I felt desponding ; you are not going to 
deny to yourself what in your nature has been 
of assistance to others? I do not wish to urge 
you, but I will not leave you if you are sad.”’ 

‘You misunderstand me, Paul; I am not 
sad, only thoughtful, as we should all be at this 
season, and I know my foolish heart too well 
to expose it to an excitement that must bring 
speedy reacticu. You must go back with my 
thanks tc Edith, and tell her I dare not trust 
myself to an excess of happiness ; I am putting 
by fancies, to grow strong on realities.’’ 

‘*Good-by, then; I brought my gift to you, 
fearing your decision,”’ and he laid the package 
on the table, as he pressed her hand at parting. 

It was an exquisite painting that he had 
brought with him from foreign lands, and a 
feast of joy to the poetic heart of the young 
girl, who studied it with rapturous delight. 
How well he understood her tastes, ‘‘ dear 
Paul, oh, brother Paul!’ and she wept long and 
unrestrainedly, with her head bowed on the 
table, her curls falling caressingly over the 
gift. 
to him? the sacrifice of a few uncared-for coins 
of gold, an appreciation, in its bestowal, of her 
refined, artistic taste, an expression, no doubt, 
of warm, perhaps enduring regard. But her 
gift to him! Precious beyond rubies, unpur- 
chasable by earthly lucre, yet put aside as an 
unheeded, worthless thing, as she believed. 
But she did not see how, in the very depths of 
his heart, Stanly grieved for what he dared not 
appear to know had even a shadow of exist- 
ence. 

When Stanly went back he found Sam stand- 
ing very impatiently by the side of a long box 
sleigh, which was filled with curiously-shaped 
packages. 

“why, Massa Paul, I’se most a-freezin’, a- 
standin’ here and waitin’ fur the hosses,’’ said 
the privileged black, as the gentleman threw 
him the reins. 

“What do you want of the horses? And if 
you want them, why do you take off the bells?” 

‘**Cause, you see, massa,’’ said Sam, putting 
on an air of importance, ‘‘ Miss Eddy says I’se 
Santa Claus, and he don’t nebber make no 
noise. I’se jest a-going round to every rag-tag 
muggins and poor white folks in this yere town, 
and leave ’em something nice, then knock at 
their door with this yere club, and then whip 
out of sight quicker’n a coon upatree. You 
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see, massa, that’s the way we does ’em,’’ added 
Sam, his eyes shining. 

‘* Well, Sam, I hope your good angel will not 
forget you.”’ 

““No, sar! Miss Eddy don’t nebber disre- 
member nothin’, she don’t ; hepe nobody won’t 
nebber take her away from here, sar.’” 

Stanly laughed, but gave him no satisfaction 
as to his ideas on the subject. 

Edith felt a little sorry that Lilly had not 
come, but all trace of disappointment was ban- 
ished by the delight of her visitors in the sur- 
prises she had prepared for them, and very late 
that night they each sought their room, alynost 
too happy to sleep or rest. 

(Conclusion next month.) 
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1AM WEARY. 
BY MATTIE GAYLORD, 
I aM weary, I am weary, 
Weary of the shadows here 
That daily fall across my path, 
And lengthen every year. 


For my life is very lonely, 
And my spirits never glad; 

With the mournful Past behind me, 
And before, the Future sad. 


One by one, they all have left me, 
All the joys I ever knew; 

Broken vows and bitter words 
Now remain of what was true. 


And like phantoms, they pursue me, 
Vanished pleasures, like a mask, 
As I tread the path of duty, 
But am fainting ’neath the task. 


, If the Future had one gladness 
I could grasp some far-off day, 
Then I would not mourn the darkness 


That now falls across my way. 
* * * * * 


I am sinking, daily sinking 
Neath the burdens that I bear; 

And gladly would I sleep for aye, 
O Saviour, hear my prayer! 


Fold, fold me in thy loving arms, 
Clasped on thy bosom dear? 
Iam weary, very weary, 
Weary of the shadows here. 
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IN THE VALE. 
BY LILLIAN. 

In the Vale of Lowliness, where weakness 

Rears enduring monuments of humble toil, 
And in flery conflicts bears with meekness 

Wrongs from self-styled princes as triumphal spoil; 
But contentment lifts her joyful banners, 

And, at peace with all the human brotherhood, 
Weary life is filled with sweet hosannas ; 

Crosses seem a stepping-stone to higher good. 


In the Vale of Lowliness, but yearning 
For a glowing likeness to the life divine; 
Ways of darkness have a golden turning 
Into paths where heaven’s unerring beacons shine. 
Lowly now, but charming life with story 
Of the cross as symbol of Redeeming love, 
They shall rise to reign on thrones of glory 
In the shining City of our God above. 
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EN MASQUE DE RIGUEUR. 


BY MARY ATHERTON, 


It was eight o’clock, and Carrie Van Sinde- 
ren found, to her ‘endless desolation, and her 
impotent disdain,’’ that her splendid costume 
would notdo. Why it would not was a mys- 
tery known only to the inmost recesses of her 
own heart; for her sister urged that it was 
sweet, lovely. To which Carrie acceded, but 
persistently declared that ‘it wouldn’t do.” 
What was to be done? The mask ball com- 
menced at nine, and half the fun was lost un- 
less you saw the people come in. They must 
be early there if they never were again. What 
could be done? 

Suddenly a bright idea seized the fertile brain 
of the wretched Carrie. She remembered the 
costume Jessie Kirkland had worn as the Veiled 
Prophet of Khorassan. It had won her admira- 
tion and envy at the time, and she determined 
to wear it now. They were the same height 
and figure. Their hands and feet were the 
same size ; everything would fittoaT. It was 
a truly charming idea, and she rung the bell, 
and sent James, the servant, post-haste up to 
the Kirklands to borrow from Jessie the dress. 

In a fever of impatience she walked the floor, 
almost thinking that her steps hastened his re- 
turn. At last he came back with the dress, 
complete in all particulars; and Carrie soon 
arrayed herself in all its dazzling splendors, and 
stood before the pier-glass to admire the effect. 

It was just the dress for a mask ball; a 
good disguise, and yet graceful and pretty. 
Carrie was well aware of the fact, as she tried 
a few steps of a waltz before the glass to see 
how her Turkish slippers became her pretty 
little feet ; and as she threw over her head the 
veil glistening with silver stars and half moons 
and arranged it as it fell below her waist, she 
thought it would not be her fault if she did not 
have some gay flirtations behind its silver 
sheen. Just as she finally arranged it to suit 
her, the door opened and her sister came in, 
exclaiming :— 

**Isn’t it too provoking, Carrie? Lenox says 
that he won’t go with us. That we are so well 
acquainted with the Harrises that it does not 
make any difference, particularly as it’s a 
mask ; and that we can go when we are ready, 
and send back the carriage for him. It is so 
disgusting !’’ 

** Just like Lenox!’’ said Carrie. ‘* I suppose 
he doesn’t want us to see his dress. Well! let 
us go at once, then, I’m ready.’’ And throw- 
ing on their wrappings, the girls ran lightly 
down the steps, and,‘ passing through an ad- 
miring group of servants, entered the carriage 
and drove off. 

Arrived at their destination, they spent the 
usual amount of time in the dressing-room put- 
ting the finishing touches to their toilets; as 


particular that each fold of drapery, each lock. 


| of hair should be in the right place, as any 


sculptor, whose reputation depended upon the 


skilful adjustment of every line. When at last 
all was done, they descended to the ball-room, 
and were introduced as the Veiled Prophet of 
Khorassan and Norma. 

After one or two promenades they separated, 
fearing that they might be recognized if seen 
together, and each took her own way. Norma ” 
| taking a seat in a window, while the Veiled 
Prophet took her stand near the piano to watch 
the maskers. The room was not very full as 
yet, and there were the usual characters one 
sees ; flower girls over forty, and nuns under 
twenty, fairies weighing two hundred pounds, 
and others who should have been fleshy merely 
walking skeletons. The usual amount of in- 
congruities were quietly amusing Carrie as she 
watched for recognizable points, when a Ger- 
man peasant girl in a flaxen wig, red slippers, 
| and a yellow and blue dress, who was hanging 
in the most languishing manner on the arm of 
an Italian brigand, passed by, and bending over 
toward her, said, in a low voice :— 

** Sweetness !’’ 

She almost jumped with surprise. She re- 
cognized, in the voice of the peasant girl, her 
brother Lenox. What could that nil admirari, 
non-committal youth mean by addressing her 
as ‘‘Sweetness?’’ He, who always treated his 
sisters with the most lofty politeness, and 
would sooner die than gush before or to them. 
What could he mean ? 

The peasant girl passed again, and said :— 

“You need not try to deceive me, Sweetness, 
I know you.”’ 

She dic not faint; what she might have done 
is uncertain, had she not suddenly glanced 
down, and remembered her dress. He took her 
for Jessie Kirkland ; she could have shrieked 
with delight. It was a most charming mis- 
take. As soon as he was out of sight, she hast- 
ened over to Norma. 

**Marion,’’ she whispered, with a suppressed 
shriek of laughter, ‘‘ what do you think! Lenox 
takes me for Jessie.”’ 

‘Don’t let him know,” Marion answered, 
with a laugh. ‘It will serve him right for let- 
ting us come alone. But don’t talk to me, or 
he’l]l suspect you. Here he comes; hurry !’’ 

Carrie turned off and glided in among'the 
crowd, which was thickening with new arrivals 
every moment. There Lenox, after dropping 
his [talian brigand by the side of Lady Wash-; 
ington, found her ; and offered his arm, quite 
forgetting his feminine character. She took it, 
and they commenced a promenade, silent for 
one or two turns, for she did not dare to speak. 
At last he said :— 

‘‘ What is the use of your keeping silent? 
You might as well talk to me, for I know you 
perfectly.”’ 

‘Oh, no, you don’t!” thought Carrie, but she 
gave no answer but a shake of the head. 
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‘“‘I wish you could be induced to be agreeable 
and talk tome. There is no use in your being 
silent when I know you. No one else need 
hear you. Do talk to me.’’ 

Carrie was saved the necessity of evading 
such an earnest appeal by the music at that 
moment striking up a waltz. Lenox put out 
his arm with an air of certainty which vastly 
amused her. But it suited her pleasure to 
dance, so she started off as if it was the thing 
of ali others she was mest used to, and most 
preferred, thinking he ’d of course find her out 
by her dancing. But a glamour was certainly 
over him; he waltzed and waltzed until she 
thought he was never going to stop; and worn 
out with the continued exertion, and the strong 
disposition to langh, she was trying to suppress, 
she finally dropped down on a sofa, and while 
he went to get her an ice, she slipped out of the 
room, found Marion, and said to her :— 

‘Lenox insists upon my talking to him; 
would it be safe? He has made me dance 
until I am weak, and is probably searching for 
me now. Can I venture to speak to him?” 

“Try to imitate Jessie’s lisp and voice,”’ 
said Marion. 

Carrie tried, and succeeded quite creditably. 

‘‘Talk a little faster,’’ Marion said, ‘‘and I 
think it will answer very well, allowing for the 
mask changing your voice.” 

Norma turned off here to converse with Me- 
phistopheles about the last galop, and the Veiled 
Prophet again lost herself in the crowd. But 
the silvery sheen of her veil kept her from con- 
tinuing lost ; and before long Lenox found her 
again. This time, after a waltz, he led her off 
into a little room near by, not quite so crowded, 
and choosing a cosey sofa in a corner, he placed 
her in one end, and, taking his seat near her, 
prepared himself for a long flirtation. 

Carrie was uneasy, for she knew she wouid 
have to speak, and she did not know how she 
could carry it off. She had exhausted her re- 
pertoire of silent flirtations, and she saw it 
must cease, or advance a step. 

‘““Now no one will hear us or see us,” he 
said. ‘‘Do speak to me and take off that 
dreadful veil that hides from my eyes such a 
vision of loveliness. Let the light of your 
countenance and the music of your voice both 
strike on my benighted life.”’ 

‘‘Spoken quite in the Beadle Dime Novel 
style,’’ said Carrie, with alightlaugh. ‘‘ What 
polite letter writer did you learn it from ?” 

‘‘None, you tormenter! from the feelings of 
niy heart I learned the needs of my life. Will 
you lift your veil?” and he touched the soft, 
tloating tissue. 

‘Beware, rash youth!” exclaimed Carrie; 
‘you do not know me. Hesitate before you see 
what is now concealed. Remember the horrible 
fate of Zeleca, and pause ere you seek to lift 
the prophet’s veil.’’ 

“Not know you!” laughed Lenox; “you 





have disguised your voice very well; but I 
could not mistake your bewitching little lisp, 
which is the music of all others to my ears. 
No danger of my not knowing you.” 

“But youdo not! Pause while yet there is 
time. Ignorance is bliss, why commit the folly 
of trying to be wise? There isa pleasant mys- 
tery in our masks. Don’t tempt me to remove 
mine, or you ’ll be sorry.” 

‘The only thing that can cause me sorrow 
is for your face te be hid from me. Lift your 
mask, throw back your veil. Only grant me 
this favor, or I will fear to ask another.” 

His empressé manner, and voice slightly bor- 
dering on tenderness, here became too much for 
Carrie. Fearing that her laughter would get 
beyond suppression and betray her, she sprung 
up, saying :— 

“The lifting of the prophet’s veil was death 
to the hopes of all his friends.”” She took hold 
of the veil as if she would raise it, then drop- 
ping it again, added, ‘‘ But I'll spare you still 
longer,’’ and, before he could detain her, she 
had slipped away, and, meeting a monk, com- 
menced to waltz with him. 

With the assistance of the green-eyed mon- 
ster, Lenox saw in this monk one of his most 
fierce rivals, whose favorite amusement was to 
interfere with his flirtations, and, if possible, 
spoil them. Enraged at this, he followed the 
couple as closely as he could, and the moment 
the monk paused, hardly giving the prophet 
time to see who he was, he again whirled her 
off in the waltz. 

Carrie thought she was likely to get an elegant 
sufficiency of dancing that evening, for Lenox 
seemed in favor of perpetual motion ; around 
and around he went, until, feeling that she’d 
drop down with fatigue if they danced another 
step, she stopped suddenly, and, turning from 
him, took the arm of the nearest object. 

That object happened to be the same monk, 
and Carrie’s gravity was almost overcome by 
hearing Lenox “swear a piece”’ in a low voice, 
as they walked off and left him standing there. 
She could not stand it much longer, she thought, 
without betraying herself ; so, unconscious how 
she was enraging the peasant girl by her devo- 
tion to the monk, and aware of the fact that the 
monk was an old flirtee of hers, and that it would 
be no exertion to keep him on hand to act asa 
scarecrow, she made herself fascinating for an 
hour, aware all the time that she was haunted 
by a yellow and red and blue peasant girl. 

At last, however, patience apparently ceased 
to be a virtue, or the peasant girl thought vir- 
tue was a swindle, and vice preferable, for, 
coming up to the prophet with a most beseech- 
ing ‘‘just once more” air, he prt out his arm, 
and saying, ‘‘I can’t stand this any longer; 
just give me one more waltz,” he took it with- 
out waiting for her consent. 

Up and down the long ball-room they 
whirled ; the music was grand, the motion was 
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flying. Held by his strong arm her feet scarcely 
touched the floor, and the heads of the people, 
from occupying each its own proper position, 
appeared suspended in mid air, and were finally 
merged into one face extending ail around the 
room. Dizzy with the rapidity of their motion, 
Carrie just saw that they were nearing the con- 
servatory door, when with a quicker step Lenox 
whirled her in, then, being unable to dance any 
further, moderated his steps toa walk down the 
green aisle. 

Carrie was just beginning to recover her 
breath, when it was again taken away by his 
Saying, earnestly :— 

‘‘ Why have you so persistently avoided me 
all the evening? Haven’t you seen that I 
wanted to speak to you particularly ?’’ 

‘¢Oh, I wonder if he is going to make a fool 
of himself?’’ thought Carrie. “It is his own 
fault if he does. I told him that he did not 
know me, that it was a case of mistaker iden- 
tity, and that he had better be careful. I can- 
not stop now, for I’ll catch it. I must goon 
and trust to luck for getting out.’”” She played 
with her fan, and said naught. 

‘““Haven’t you seen,’’ he said, still more ear- 
nestly, ‘‘that the one desire and object of my 
life has beens«to’’— 

‘Remember Lot’s wife, Zeleca, and any 
other misguided woman; do not tempt the 
prophet,’ she interrupted. 

‘Tam not talking nonsense, now. Don’t you 
either. I am in sober earnest. It made me 
desperate to see you flirting with Carleton all 
the evening. I canstand it nolonger. I want 
aright to the whole of your thoughts and at- 
tention. Give it to me, won’t you?” 

Carrie could not command her voice suf- 
ficiently to answer ; she shook with what passed 
very well for suppressed emotion, and as such 
Lenox interpreted it, and, slipping one arm 
around her, he said :— 

“Do not let what I say agitate you. You 
must have known it for a long time. Only 
give me some cause to hope, and I will wait 
your time patiently, as patiently as I can. 
Only tell me you can love meas I love you, 
and I’ll wait, be the time ever so long.”’ 

Carrie heard footsteps coming before them, 
and knew deliverance was near, so, going 
through a nice mathematical calculation in her 
mind, she paused just long enough to give her- 
self time to say before the people came in sight : 
“IT do love you as youloveme. I have always 
loved you.” 

It was a charming little confession, Lenox 
thought, but those horrid people came along 
just at the wrong (?) moment, so that the only 
answer he could make was to slip on the deli- 
cate little hand held in his a beautiful engage- 
ment ring, and whisper: ‘‘My darling! Hang 
these people !’’ 

Not feeling willing to do that, she fled in the 
confusion of tongues that ensued, and, anxious 





to get quite out of reach, she sought the dress- 
ing-room. When there she dropped in an easy 
chair, and laughed until the tears ran down her 
cheeks. That Lenox, of all people on earth, 
should have made such a mistake was too 
comical; he would never recover from it. 
Fearing lest he should recognize Jessie while 
she was gone, Carrie, as soon as her laughter 
was calmed, ran down stairs again. 

They were just going to the supper-room, 
and, taking the arm of a parrot, who happened 
to be near, she fell into line, and went with the 
rest. In one corner she saw her sister Marion, 
Jessie Kirkland, and several others, who knew 
of the ridiculous mistake, and had seen Lenox’s 
entire devotion to her, though not knowing how 
far it had gone. They had not yet unmasked, 
and she sought the corner just as he approached 
from the other side. He sat down opposite to 
her, Marion and Jessie being close by. 

The moment of explosion had come. With 
one accord they all removed their masks. 
Lenox looked at her; the rest looked at him. 
When Carrie lifted her veil, and removed her 
mask, he was seen to turn pea green, but he 
did not speak, the occasion was beyond words. 
The Spartan boy, who uttered no sign while 
the fox was amusing himself in that carnivorous 
manner under his cloak, was a mere circum- 
stance to the composure he displayed. It 
carried such force with it that the shout of 
laughter with which the silence ended was 
twenty per cent. less amused and derisive than 
it otherwise would have been. 

They thought he did not mind it; but Carrie 
knew how he minded it, though he never said 
a word to her about it, not even when, going 
from the supper-room with the monk, she 
dropped the ring in his hand as she passed by 
him. 

He did not say a word to her about that, 
neither did he about anything else. For more 
than a week he neither spoke to her, saw her, 
nor showed in any way any consciousness of 
her presence in the house. 

She had other proof of how he minded it. 
Later in the night, when, tired with dancing, 
the monk had deposited her on a sofa near the 
conservatory, while he went to get her an ice, 
she heard voices close by— 

‘You will have to marry me, now, to pay me 
for making such an egregious fool of myself. 
If I were given to profane language, I could 
swear for a month about it, day in and day out. 
It is all your fault for lending any one that 
dress you know I admired so much, I am so 
enraged I could murder the whole party of us. 
And you do nothing but stand there and laugh 
at it.’’ 

‘* What else could I do?’’ answered the merry 
voice, amidsta ripple of laughter. ‘If youhad 
not been thinking so much about yourself, and 
saying what you had to say, you would have 
known that it wasn’t me. And if you had not 
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been such an entire goose, you would have had 
a better opinion of the woman you wanted to 
make your wife than to think she would have 
little enough imagination and ingenuity to wear 
the same dress twice toa masquerade. There! 
I’m not a bit sorry for you; it served you 
right.’ 

** Will you marry me?”’’ 

‘How can I believe in you when I know 
you said all these things to a friend of mine 
once before to-night?”’ 

His answer must have been to put the ring on 
her hand, for she said, with a low laugh :— 

‘How can I wear this ring, when I have 
seen it on another woman’s hand? I might 
fear she would die of a broken heart only I saw 
her give it back to you. There, now,’ she 
added, a moment after, in answer to some un- 
heard, but no less effective appeal, “‘I won’t 
torment you any more. I will wear your ring, 
and tell you in secret that it made me despe- 
rately jealous to see you making love to Carrie, 
though I knew she was your sister, and—that 
you thought it was me. I could not bear your 
words to be wasted for mere fun making. 
There! does that make up? She would not let 
me tell of her, and you know I could not in- 
sist, then; besides, you have no idea how in- 
tensely funny it was to see you doing such a 
thing.” 


<> 
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THE VANITY OF FAME. 
BY ANTOINETTE DE SAINT VAILLIER, 


How great is the vanity of fame! How 
proud itis! And yet man loves it—man, whose 
very days are numbered ; man loves it longand 
well—so well, that he becomes its slave. The 
great teacher, Death, confines man to time; as 
soon as the signal is given, the shafts from the 
monster’s bow fly thick and fast. Man may 
die soon, itis true; he may die to-morrow. He 
may outlive to-morrow—aye, outlive his own 
strength; but death continually mocks him, 
and keeps strict account of the days yet allot- 
ted to his victim. 

Why do we fly death? Itis inevitable, and 
we should not fly it as an evil, when we are 
able to and ought to seek only whatis good—the 
supreme joys of heaven, that are born on earth 
—the vestibule of heaven. It is absolute folly 
and vanity, mischievous, nameless vanity for 
man to talk of undying fame. Wisdom lies 
buried in the mortal grave where we all must 
meet some time. Whig and Tory, Protestant 
and Catholic, Jew and Gentile, Baptist, Pres- 
byterian, saint and atheist. Noble lords, who 
were opposed to each other on earth—the bane 
and antidote of polities ; the defenders and be- 
trayers of freedom. Inglorious kings of earth, 
dethroned, beheaded, or compelled to abdicate 
their rights, or firmly holding them till Death, 
the mighty demagogue, trips up all preroga- 





tive; all these meet at last. Earth is the 
birthplace and cradle of glory, but its grave as 
well. Surely man is a fool to seek for fame on 
earth! For fame, the invisible monster with 
a hundred tongues, the child of fantasy, the 
dream of to-morrow—that never is, but always 
is to be. To whom has fame ever brought per- 
fect happiness or entire satisfaction? Did the 
Roman, who once leaped down a gulf for the 
acquisition of fame, gain thatfame? Yes, he 
found it in an untimely grave. Self-murdered 
Cato—did he seek fame? Fame, indeed, was 
what he sought; but it laid him in his tomb. 
Why did he, Rome’s own imperial son, clad 
with the royal purple, recklessly drink the poi- 
soned contents of a golden bowl? Satiated 
with palmy days, he sought fame in the grave, 
where he found the wisdom he so much needed. 
When the great minister, Castlereagh, wasdead, 
the world only said: ‘* Alas, for the minister! 
He was a very useful man.”” They did not ask 
why the act was committed. He wished for 
fame, undying, attached to his memory, an im- 
mortal name. He found all but the fame he 
sought—in the grave. And so it was with Ti- 
berius, Napoleon, and all the other great, rest- 
less Spirits, who aimed to be still greater than 
all their illustrious predecessors. But these 
great minds, in trying to become greater and 
more than man, sometimes were less, but never 
more. 

Then talk not of fame, ye sage philosophers, 
ye men of wit, ye sophists of shrewdness! 
Fame is mere wind, empty air, and comes and 
goes with every idle breeze. Whence cometh 
it, and whither doth it go? Tell me, ye proud, 
ambitious votaries of fame, ye slaves, did your 
task-mistress, your idol, brush the tear from 
Cesar’s eyes, when his heart was torn and 
wounded by the perfidy of his dearest friend ? 
Did it waft cooling breezes across the waters 
to rocky St. Helena and fan Napoleon’s fever- 
ish cheek? Carthage was a famous city. It 
fell—though only once ; but what a great fall 
it was. That fall established, was its fame. 
The ruins of the ancient Palmyra breathe the 
same lesson. And. yet another one we find in 
Lord Byron. What was his birth to the world? 
But his death was something. His birth was 
not his death. A Byron born was not a Byron 
dead. Perhaps the world mourned over his 
death—wept tears. Alas! such tears do but 
serve to lay the dust of fame, the dust which 
clouds the air a moment, and is gone, to return 
to its parent, kindred earth—dust to dust! 





THE habit of dissipating every serious thought 
by a succession of agreeable sensations, is as 
fatal to happiness as to virtue ; for when amuse- 
ment is uniformly substituted for objects of 
moral and mental interest, we lose all that ele- 
vates our enjoyments above the scale of childish 
pleasures.—A. M. Porter. 
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CROCHET TASSEL 


FOR ORNAMENTING COUVRETTES, CUR- 
TAIN-HOLDERS, ETC. 


THIs tassel is worked in crochet with middle- 
sized knitting cotton ; it can be employed for 
ornamenting couvrettes of all kinds, curtain- 
holders, ete. 

Work with a whole skein of cotton, as fol- 
lows: * Make a foundation chain of 50 stitches, 
miss the last 9, and work 6 times alternately in 
the next stitch, 1 double, 4 chain, missing the 
same number of stitches under the latter, lastly 
1 double, 8 chain, 1 doutle in the last founda- 
tion chain. Repeat 75 times more from *. On 
the upper edge of this fringe work 1 row of 
double stitches, always inserting the needle 





into the chain of 2 fringe skeins, thus drawing 
the skeins tight together. Roll up the skeins 
and sew them together at the upper edge. Then 
make a foundation chain of 16 stitches, join 
them into a circle, and work in rounds till the 


work is 2 inches high, working in such a man- . 





ner that the right side of the work is turned 
inside. Then work the outer covering of the 
heading of the tassel in the following manner :— 

1st round, 1 treble in every stitch, divided by 
1 chain. 

2d. 1 treble in every chain stitch of the pre- 
ceding round, 1 chain stitch between. 

3d. Like the second, only working 2 chain 
after every 2 treble stitches. Then work 3 
rounds of double stitches worked backwards 
and forwards in ribbed crochet stitch, and then 
the 

7th. Alternately 2 double, 2 chain, missing 2 
stitches of the preceding round under the latter. 
On the other side of the tube-like part 2 inches 
high, work a similar part as the one just de- 
scribed ; then push the middle tube-like part 
on a lead pencil, and wind cotton round it from 
illustration ; draw also cotton through the open- 
work crochet parts on both sides, and lace them 
together with fine cord crosswise, always draw- 
ing the cord through 2 chain stitches of both 
parts. At the top of the tassel fasten 3 rows of 
loops of cotton, which are to be worked over a 
mesh two-fifths of.an inch wide, like fringe. 
Take a piece of white cord ten inches ‘ong, fold 
it together in the middle, join the ends together 
with a knot, and draw it through the tassel, so 
that the knot is covered by the skeins of the 
tassel, and then through the tube of the hea/- 
ing. At the top of the latter, and at the same 
time on the cord, the rows of loops must be 
fastened, so that the cord cannot slide out. 


<p 
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OPERA-GLASS CASE. 


MADE of cloth cut in the shape of the glass. 
The top buttons dewn on tothe front. A handle 





is fastened on top. The cloth is worked in small 
squares with colored silks. 
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EAR-RING AND BROOCH OF PERFO- 
RATED CARD. 

THE designs show the exact form and size’ to 

which the card must be cut. The dark parts 


$F 


Fig. 1.—Ear-ring— Fig. 2.—Brooch—Perfo- 
Perforated Card, rated Card. 
are lined with colored ribbon ; and when the 
separate parts are gummed together, they are 
ornamented with beads. 
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LAMP-GLASS COVER. 

THIS work is very amusing, and at the same 
time very useful. As lamps are not constantly 
used in summer, dust is very apt to get into 
them, if care is not taken to cover the glass. 





Our pattern shows a basket of violets, sur- 
rounded by green garlands. For each cover, 
work nite or ten violets with bright wool. To 
make a violet, stretch four threads of wool over 
wire, bend in the middle, turn the wire, and 
the petal is completed ; make five petals for 
one flower, which must be arranged round a 
green core artificially prepared. The tufts of 








violets must be arranged on the wire shape, 
which imitates a brown wicker basket; the 
bottom of the cover is ornamented with a 
narrow fringe of wool taken double, in two 
shades of green. 
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CIGAR-LIGHT STAND. 


Materials.— Medium-sized canvas, red woollen 
braid (one inch broad), large white ename! beads, a 
small bundle of straws, white card-board. 

THE straws are laid close together upon the 
canvas, and fastened with white thread. The 
card-board frame is five inches high and seven 
inches and a half wide; and a round bottom, 
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two inches and a half in diameter, is afterwards 
added. A binding of rei woollen braid joins 
the stand part to the canvas covered with 
straws. The ruche is of woollen braid and 
beads. For each match the paper is cut asa 
fringe, two inches long at the upper edge, and 
curled by drawing several times over the scis- 
sors. 
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NECKLACE 
WITH PRIMROSE ROSETTES. 
Two pieces of Valenciennes half an inch wide 
put opposite each other and joined by a piece 
of cambric on the cross stitched on, form the 
band of the necklace closed in front and also 
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the cross. The width of the neck is fourteen 
and a half inches, the long part of the cross 





Fig. 1.—Necklace with Primrose Bows. 


four and three-quarter inches, that across 
three and one-quarter inches. The primrose 
rosettes, which of white satin ribbon with a 
colored satine button have quite a flower-like 
effect, are made of ribbon half an inch in width 





‘Fig. 2.—Execution of Primrose Rosette. 
in one row, of ribbon quarter of an inch in two 
rows of plain ribbon Vandykes. Fig. 2 shows 
still more clearly the simple execution of the 
rosettes, which require a round foundation of 
firm stuff or net. 


Se 
WORK-CASE FOR TRAVELLING. 

TuHIs case wili be found very practical in 
travelling, because it contains everything 
needed for sewing, such as tape, hooks and 
eyes, etc. It can be rolled up, and takes very 
little room. Our pattern is made of brown hol- 
land and blue silk ribbon ; the latter forms the 
binding of the case and pockets. The case it- 
self consists of two strips of brown holland, 
each eight inches wide and twenty-two inches 
long, one of which is the outer- cover and the 
other the lining. The side forming the flap is 
cut out in two vandykes, on which blue strings 
are sewn to tie the case up. Inside the case, on 
each side, there are six pockets opposite each 
other. Three pockets in the same row consiat 
of a strip of brown holland, thirteen inches 
long, two inches and three-quarters wide, bound 
on one side with blue silk ribbon, and laid on 





the other in three box plaits, each two inches 
and a half wide; these plaits are divided by 
intervals of a quarter of an inch, so that the 
strip is reduced to the length of eight inches. 





Fig. 1.—Open, 
The plaited strip is then sewn on the case in- 
side with herring-bone stitch, as.can be seen 


from illustration. The flap of two opposite 
pockets consists of a square piece of material 
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two inches and a quarter square, the corners of | quired to hang the board up by, and a little 
which are somewhat rounded off. This flap is | mosaic rosette is placed at the half of the card 
sewn On with herring-bone stitch, and has but- ; to hide the nail on which it hangs. 

ton-holes to correspond to the buttons of the 
pockets. These pockets are for keeping all the 








POCKET FOR COURT-PLASTER, ETC. 

THIS pocket has the shape of a letter, and is 
small enough to be carried about in a ‘porte- 
monnaie. Itis made of a piece of ribbon four 
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Fig. 2.—Closed. 
sewing materials which can be required. A 
piece of flannel is sewn in on one side for 
needles and pins. Fig. 2 shows the travelling 
work-case rolled up. 
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KEY-BOARD. and two-fifth inchas long, ong Thich wide, folded 
THESE key-boards are useful to hang garden | in the middle, and fastened together on three 
keys, etc., upon, and are convenient ing hall. | sides with button-hole stitch in white silk. The 








The piece of mahogany, upon which the | flap is made of a small piece of ribbon fastened 
brass hooks are fastened, is one inch in breadth | on to the pocket at the top with double over- 
and ten inches and a half long. This wood | cast, and also worked round with button-hole 
may be glued to the pasteboard, ornamented , stitch. The pocket fastens with a loop and 
with mosaic work. A ring and two brown | button 
cords, one yard and a half long, will be re- 
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EMBROIDERED PORTEMONNAIE. 

THIS pattern is also suitable for a pocket- 
book or card-case. It is made of gray kid, 
edged with Napolitaine braid of the same shade 
sewn on with very fine silk. The cross stitches 
are worked with gray silk in long stitch. The 
Sorget-me-not is worked in satin stitch in blue 
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stitches in silk of the same color, the festooned 
edge being worked in the same manner. The 
clusters of beads are copied with small cut steel 
beads, a gold one decorating the centre, and the 
bunch of rose-buds is worked in shaded green 
and pink silk. Three or four leaves of flannel, 
button-hole-stitched round the edge with green 
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silk; the leaves are green, and the stem in 
gold thread. On the other side of the porte- 
monnaie work the initials in gray silk and gold 
thread. 


oe 


FAN AS A NEEDLE BOOK. 


THE design for this ornamental needle book 
will be found useful for one of those small arti- 


cles of fancy work that are always found deco- 
The two leaves 
; the 
sticks are separated with lines of button-hole | 


rating a.stall at a fancy fair. 
that form the fan are maize-colored kid 


silk, serve for holding the needles. A bow of 
green cord with beaded ends decorates each 
end of the fan. 





te 


BASKET FOR A TOILET-TABLE 
Any old basket can be taken for this pattern, 


only that it must have a curved handle, but it 
is very easily formed to an elegant and couve- 








nient receptacle for different ornaments taken 
off at night, which can be putin the separate 
pockets as well as the collar and sleeves, etc. 
The basket is first covered in and outside with 
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figured muslin or net with a color laid under ; TOBACCO BOX. 

the pockets are of strong stiff band, tape, or CovER a cigar box with green cloth, line it 
pasteboard, and also covered on both sides with | neatly, and on a piece of card-board, covered 
double stuff, these pockets being rounded to- | with brown tissue paper, arrange the cone or- 
wards the inside, which are to be sewn on hollow | naments, and varnish them. The card-board 








with a few invisible stitches. For the lace | can then be glued upon the cloth, and the box, 
hanging down in scallops either netted Honiton | to strengthen and beautify it, should be put 
or a yattern darned on net. Satin bows the | into a brown wooden frame. A little wooden 
color of the lining, and rings covered wth satin | knob should be put in at the top to serve for a 
ribbon complete the whole. | handle. 








Tobacco Box. 











WORK DEPARTMENT. 


ALPHABET FOR MARKING. 
(Continued from the April number.) 
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Deceipts, We. 


FRUIT JAMS. 

Apricot Jam.—Let the fruit be just in maturity, 
but not over ripe. Remove the skins, then cut the 
apricots in halves, Orack the stones, take out the 
kernels, bleach them in boiling water, and then 
pound them in a mortar. Boil the broken 
skins, and parings, in double the quantity of water 
required forthe Jam. Reduce it in the boiling to 
one-half of its original quantity. Then strain it 
through a jelly-bag. To each pound of prepared 
apricots put a quarter of a pint of this juice, » pound 
of sifted loaf-sugar, and the pounded kernels, Put 
it on the fire, which should be brisk, and stir the 
whole with a wooden spoon until it is of a nice con- 
sistence, but without being very stiff, or it wduld 
have a bad flavor. Put it immediately into pots, 
and let these stand uncovered during twenty-four 
hours. Then strew a little sifted sugar over the 
upper surface of the jam in each pot, and tie egged 
paper over each pot, 

Peach Jam.—This confection should be made of the 
oling-stone peach in preference, it being more juicy 
and of a higher flavor than the other kind of peach, 
the stone of which separates from the pulp. Treat 
the peaches exactly in the manner directed for apri- 
cots, using the same quantity of sugar. 

Raspberry Jam.—Let the raspberries be thoroughly 
ripe. Mash them with a wooden spoon. To every 
pound of raspberries add a pound of sifted sugar. 
Boil this well together during half an hour, stirring 
it continually, lest it should burn. When of a good 
thickness, put it into pots, and proceed as before 
directed. 


Strawberry Jam.—Put the fruit into a jar, and stand 
this in a pan of boiling water over the fire. As the 
boiling proceeds, keep mashing the strawberries 
with a wooden spoon until they are all bruised tod 
pulp. Then put them into a preserving-pan, and to 
every pound add three-quarters of a pound of sugar, 
Boil the whole until of due consistence, which will 
occupy more than half an hour; keeping the jam in 
constant agitation, lest the bottom should burn. 
When done enough, take it off the fire and put it 
into pots. 

Apple Jam.—The apples, which should be ripe, and 
of the best eating sort, being pared and quartered, 
are put into a pan with just water to cover them, 
and boiled until they can be reduced to a mash. 
Then for each pound of the pared apples, a pound of 
sifted sugar is added, being sprinkled over the boil- 
ing mixture. Boil and stir it well, until reduced to 
ajam. Then put it into pots. 

The above is the most simple way of making it; 
but to have it of the best possible clearness, make a 
thick syrup with three pounds of sugar to each pint 
of water, and clarify it with an egg, as before di- 
rected. Then add one pint of this syrup for every 
three pounds of apples, and boil the jam to a proper 
thickness. 

Red Gooseberry Jam.—Take the eyes and tails from 
a quantity of red, hairy gooseberries, quite ripe, and 
put them into a preserving-pan with half a pint of 
red currant juice to each half-a-dozen pounds. Let 
them boil until they are all broken and mashed, 
which you must aid with a wooden spoon. Then 
for every pound of gooseberries add a pound of sugar, 
sprinkling it over the fruit. Let the whole simmer 
until reduced to the proper consistence of jam, tak- 
ing care that it does not burn during the operation. 
Then put it into pots. 








Green Gooseberry Jam.—Gather of the finest green 
gooseberries when quite ripe; take off the tails and 
eyes. Put the berries into a jar, and set them ina 
kettle of boiling water over the fire, until they begin 
to break. Then put them into a preserving-pan. 
Use a pound of sugar for each pound of gooseberries. 
Add it to the fruit, which you must break as it boils. 
When of the consistence of jam, put it into pots. ‘ 

White Gooseberry Jam.—This jam is made with the 
large white gooseberry, which must be quite ripe 
and fresh-gathered. Treat it exactly in the same 
manner as directed for red gooseberry jam, omitting 
the red currant juice. 

Black Currant Jam—To every pound of black cur- 
rants pulped, put a pound of sugar. Boil up the 
fruit, stirring it continually, until reduced by evapo- 
ration to the proper consistence. Jams may also be 
made of red and white currants, but as they are 
scarcely ever used, the jelly being so much preferred, 
few persons make them. The black currant is one 
of the most wholesome of jams, and certainly very 
useful, It has many medicinal virtues, in addition 
to its agreeable flavor. As a foundation in a glass 
of whipped cream, it is delicious, 

Crab Apple Jam.—Pare the crab apples when quite 
ripe. Put them into a stone jar, cover it well, and 
put it in a pan of boiling water for an hour anda 
half. Then prepare the syrup with two pounds of 
sugar in half a pint of water, for every pound of the 
apples. Olarify the syrup. Then put the apples into 
it, and boil the whole to a jam. 

Cherry Marmalade or Jam.—Take out the stenes 
and stalks from some fine cherries, and pulp them 
through a cane sieve; to every three pounds of pulp 
add half a pint of currant juice, and three-quarters 
of a pound of sugar to each pound of fruit; mix to- 
gether, and boil until it will jelly. Put itinto pote 
or glasses. 


PRESERVATION OF ICE—CHEAP ICE BOXES. 

Is the present tropical weather ice has almost 
come to be regarded as a necessity rather than a 
luxury of life, and the consideration of its preserva- 
tion in small quantity is consequentiy a matter of 
very considerable importance. The preservation of 
ice, scientifically considered, presents no difficulty, 
at least in theory. Ice is melted by the heat of the 
atmosphere ; therefore, if we can surround it by non- 
conductors that will prevent the passage of heat to 
the ice, we do the best to insure its preservation. 

Ice exposed to the atmosphere has its melting ao- 
celerated by the movement of the air in contact with 
it. The air thus cooled descends rapidly, being 
heavier than the warmer air around, and thus a 
constant current of cool air flows downwards around 
a block of ice, fresh warm air supplying its place 
from above, to be cooled in its turn and cause the 
rapid melting of the solid. Again, if ice stands in 
water a similar movement of the fluid takes place, 
and the ice is rapidly melted. Henee the three great 
principles on which the rvation of ice depends 
are — 

lst. The surrounding 
conductors of heat, 

2d. The inclosing it, so that there can be no rapid 
movement of air around it, 

3d. The removal of the water caused by its melting. 

No refrigerator or ice box will prevent or even re- 
tard the melting of ice which does not combine the 
following conditions: 1. It must have double sides, 
bottom, and lid, with the space between the two cas- 
ings filled by some noa-conducting substance capable 
of being closely packed, in order to prevent the action 
of the external temperature. 2. The inner lid or 


th the most perfect non- 
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eover must be practically, if not hermetically, air- 
tight, in furtherance of the same result. If external 
air enters, it will bring its own temperature with it. 
8. There must be a drainage pipe at the bottom to 
carry off instantaneously every drop of water formed 
by the melting of the ice, and this pipe must either 
be fitted with a “trap” or curved in such a way as 
to prevent air from coming in where the water goes 
out, 

The necessity for excluding air is already ex- 
plained; but it is very hard to make people believe 
that it is even more indispensable to carry off every 
drop of water. Ice has no such enemy as water. 
Expose a piece of ice weighing, say, twenty-five 
powads to the air at a temperature of seventy-five, 
but so placed that it is perfectly drained, and at the 
end of twenty-four hours it will scarcely have dis- 
appeared, Wrap the same piece of ice in three or 
four thicknesses of blanket or fiannel, and place it 
in a small tub exposed to the same temperature as 
before, and as the water filters through the blanket 
the ice will “stand in its own water,” and be dis- 
solved in five or six hours. Wrap the same piece of 
ice carefully in a blanket, and place it on a grating, 
or on four crossed sticks, so that no water can accu- 
mulate underneath, and at the end of three or four 
days it will not have entirely melted. 

Ice has two “natural enemies,” warm air and 
water, but the latter is by far the more deadly. 
Water at forty degrees will melt ice with ten times 
the rapidity of air at eighty degrees. 

Dry sawdust is not a bad protector, and for ice in 
large quantities is the best; but for blocks not ex- 
ceeding fifty pounds there is nothing like flannel. 

Let us endeavor to carry out these principles into 
practice, and show how a perfectly efficient refrige- 
rator, that will keep ice for weeks, can be made at a 
merely nominal cost. Take a stout wooden tub of 
the size required, place a grating of crossed sticks at 
the bottom, so that the block of ice may rest on 
them, or if rough ice is used let it be placed in a 
basket on the crossed stick; have a wooden spigot 
placed in the side of the tub, as near the bottom as 
possible ; this is to draw off the water from the melt- 
ing ice, and the tub should be slightly inclined, so 
that the water drains towards the spigot. A metal 
tap should not be used, as it would conduct heat to 
the interior. The sides and bottom of the tub should 
be encased in as many folds of old blanket as can be 
wrapped around, and these should be so closely ar- 
ranged that there is no opening by which the hot 
external atmosphere can reach either the sides or 
bottom of the tub. A wooden lid should fit down 
about two inches into the inside of the tub, and 
above it should be a layer or cushion of many thick- 
nesses of old blanket sewn together; and if a second 
lid is used to press this down on the first, and assist 
in closing the opening, so much the better, 

As thus constructed, the tub will keep ice for many 
days, and meat, butter, drinks, wines, etc., may be 
put into this rough but perfectly efficient ice chest 
to cool. Its efficacy will of course depend on the 
number of folds of blanket with which it is sur- 
rounded, and the manner in which they are applied, 
so as to prevent the access of the warm external air 
to the sides or bottom of the tub. In places where 
ice is exceedingly valuable, this simple contrivance 
may be made still more effective by constructing a 
cover of many layers of old blanket, stitched to- 
gether so as to form a “cosey” sufficiently large to 
cover the tub, and to rest closely on the ground all 
round. Anice tub made in this manner will not cost 
much, and may be made by any one possessed of the 
faculty of construction, almost without any expense 
except that of time and labor, 





PICKLES. 


Tue general principle of pickling may be soon 
stated, although it is not universally applicable to 
all varieties. The vegetables are in the majority of 
cases placed in strong brine for some hours or days. 
This is done to extract part of the watery fluids they 
contain, for by a law well known to chemists, when 
two liquids are separated by an animal or vegetable 
membrane, an interchange takes place; but the 
lighter fluid is more rapidly attracted by the heavier. 
It follows, therefore, that if vegetables are put into 
strong brine, the more fluid parts are extracted, and 
the vegetable becomes less watery than before, 
Great advantage, especially in wholesale manufac- 
ture, is taken of this circumstance, for, instead of 
placing the substances, in the first instance, in vine- 
gar, which would be so weakened that it would have 
to be renewed at a considerable cost, the vegetables 
are first pickled in strong brine, and, when the water 
is extracted, they are finally preserved in vinegar, 
and bottled. Asan example of this method of pro- 
ceeding we give the following :— 

To Pickle String Beans.—String beans make a de- 
servedly popular pickle, but they should not be more 
than half grown when gathered; have them as much 
of one size as possible, and let a little of the stalk 
remain upon each, Put them into a brine strong 
enough for an egg to float in; let them stay in it for 
three days, stirring occasionally; place them in a 
preserving pan, with plenty of vine leaves both over 
and under them; cover them in the brine in which 
they have steeped ; put something over them to keep 
the steam from escaping, and set them over a very 
slow fire until they turn green, but mind they should 
not be allowed to boil; drain them in a sieve, and 
arrange them in a jar; pour upon them a pickle 
made by heating some of the best white wine vine- 
gar, which you have flavored with mace, ginger, and 
pepper. If the beans are already properly greened, 
the pickle may be employed cold, otherwise use it 
hot. 

It is needless to say that in following out these 
directions the vinegar used should not be boiled in a 
copper, but, if possible, in an enamelled pan. 

Sometimes the salt is more advantageously used 
dry, as extracting the moisture of the plant more 
rapidly. The following receipt is an example of this 
mode of procedure :— 

To Pickle Red Cabbage.—Choose a medium-sized 
fresh red cabbage; tear off the coarse outer leaves, 
quarter it, remove the stalk, cut the cabbage into 
slices of about the third of an inch in thickness; 
place it in a bowl, strew amongst it two good hand- 
fuls of salt; let the whole stand for twenty-four 
hours, stirring it once or twice; drain it as dry as 
possible ; place it loosely in wide-mouthed jars, and 
fill up with either the prepared vinegar given above, 
or use strong raw vinegar, adding pepper-corns, cap- 
sicums, pieces of ginger, or what other spice you 
may fancy. This in a day or two will be of a splen- 
did crimson color, and eat deliciously crisp. Those 
cooks who prefer to boil their vinegar and spices in 
an iron pot, and forthwith pour the pickle boiling 
hot upon the cabbage, may reasonably expect soon 
to find the latter limp, ill-fiavored, and of a dismal 
purplish blue, 

The caution here given respecting the boiling the 
vinegar in an iron vessel is perfectly correct. For, 
if done, a small quantity of the metal will be dis- 
solved by the acid, and, although perfectly whole- 
some, alter materially the fine color which is so 
much esteemed in this pickle. 

Other illustrations of the use of brine are given in 
the following receipts :— 
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To Pickle Nasturtiums.--Very frequently nastur- 
tinms are merely thrown into seasoned vinegar ; they 
should be gathered when it is aunshiny weather, 
Although this method auswers tolerably well, it is 
preferable to put the freshly -picked nasturtiums into 
a strong brine of salt and water, and let them re- 
main in this till they grow somewhat soft; then 
place them in a good deal of strong vinegar, and they 
will keep for yqgrs. 

To Pickle Onions.—When done to eat crisp, onions 
form the nicest pickle we know of. Unfortunately, 
however, many cooks render them limp and un- 
eatable by nearly boiling them in brine and pickle. 
Take enough small onions no larger than marbles; 
skin them carefully, throwing them into a very 
strong brine as you do them; let them remain eight 
days, changing the brine two or three times; dry 
them between a cloth, place them in bottles, add 
spice, and fill up with strong distilled vinegar. A 
teaspoonful of olive oil poured upon the top will 
prevent the onions from turning yellow. Another 
way of pickling onions is to throw them into boiling 
hot brine, and the next day place them incold pickle 
of seasoned vinegar. Mustard seed, horseradish, 
allspice, cloves, black pepper-corns, and such like are 
employed in the preparation of the pickle. As an 
instance of what pains are taken to spoil this pickle, 
it need only be stated that the Balt brine is some- 
times poured thrice upon the onions, and they are 
afterwards thrown into a boiling hot pickle, and 
simmered for a few minutes. 

Indian Pickle.-—Pull into small branches a white 
cauliflower; peel and slick the stalk; cut a small 
white-hearted cabbage in pieces ; slice a correspond- 
ing quantity of onion, turnip, and carrots; immerse 
the whole in a boiling brine for two minutes; drain, 
and afterwards shrivel them in a warm place; pre- 
pare a pickle of four quarts of vinegar, two ounces 
each of ginger and long pepper, four ounces of horse- 
radish, and two ounces of mustard flour; make it 
scalding hot; pour it over the vegetabies in a stone 
jar, and when cold tie down. It will be ready in a 
month’s time. 

Take a jar with a close lid or bung, and half fill it 
with the best and strongest vinegar; then, as spare 
vegetables of any description come to hand, such as 
small beans, cauliflowers, radish pods, young cucum- 
bers, onions, etc., throw them in, taking care, as the 
jar fills, that there is sufficient vinegar to cover the 
vegetables. When nearly full add mustard seeds, 
hruised ginger, whole pepper, etc. ete., to taste. 
Tie down tightly, and place the jar in a vessel of 
water over the fire, or in a slow oven, until the arti- 
cles are sufficiently soft to suit the palate. In this 
manner good wholesome pickles can be made at only 
the expense of the vinegar and spice, and with the 
least possible amount of trouble. Of course, if the 
various kinds of vegetables are wished to be kept 
distinct, such may be done. 





CONTRIBUTED. 

Whortleberry Pudding.—One pint of molasses, one 
teaspoonful of saleratus, dissolved in a tablespoon- 
ful of boiling water; let it stand until cool. One 
tablespoonful of ground cinnamon or ginger, one 
nutmeg, grated, as much flour as will make a stiff 
batter, three pints of whortleberries, washed and 
drained through a cullender; stir the fruit in the last 
thing. Cherries or dried peaches, cut fine, or green 
apples, chopped up, are very good. Boil it four 
hours; if in a mould, grease it as if for cake. Cold 
or hot sauce as you like it, or a little butter or sugar. 
The longer it boils the lighter it will be. 

Miss A. L. ©. 





Green Tomato Pickle. (Ezcellent.)—Slice two gal- 
lons of green tomatoes, put them into a pan with a 
layer of salt, and then of tomatoes, with half adozen 
of onions sliced, and alternately put with the toma- 
toes and salt, and let them remain in salt all night. 
The next morning rinse and drain well. Put them 
into a kettle with one gallon of strong cider vine- 
gar, half a gallon of brown sugar, four tablespoon- 
fuls of mustard, four of ground allspice, four of 
ground ginger, five of cinnamon, four of cloves, four 
of black pepper, four of celery seed, half a dozen red or 
green peppers, sliced fine, two teaspoonfuls of ground 
mace, and four tablespoonfuls of olive oil. Let it 
boil three or four hours, then, if the vinegar is not 
as strong as it should have been, whilst the pickles 
are still warm, add a quart of cold vinegar, This 
pickle has been considered as good as “‘ chow chow,” 
and will keep for rears. Mrs. R. T. J. 

Peach Rolis,—Take a peck or two of soft free-stone 
peaches ; pound them; pass the pulp through a coarse 
sieve, and to four quarts of pulp add one quart of 
good brown sugar; mix well together, and boil for 
about two minutes. Spread the paste on plates, and 
put them in the sun every day until the cakes look 
dry, and will leave the plates readily by passing a 
knife round the edges of the cakes. Dust some 
white sugar over the rough sides, and roll them up 
like sweet wafers. If kept in a dry place, they will 
continue sound for some months. If the weather is 
fine, three days will be enough to dry them. 

Floating Island.—The juice of two lemons, the 
whites of two eggs, three tablespoonfuls of currant 
jelly, and twenty medium sized lumps of loaf-sugar ; 
mix and beat these toa stiff froth. Put it into the 
middle of the dish, and dress it with sweetmeats. 
Just before it is to be served, pour cream enough in 
the dish to float it. 

Spiced Tomatoes.—Two pounds of tomatoes, one 
pound of brown sugar, half a pint of good cider vine- 
gar, one dozen cloves, and two dozen grains of all- 
spice. Put these ingredients into a preserving ket- 
tle, and stew them over a slow fire. When they have 
been in sufficiently long te cook the tomatoes tole- 
rably well, take them up, and piaee them on a dish 
to cool, but continue slowly boiling the syrup. 
When the tomatoes become cool, put them back into 
the syrup, and boil them until they are of a dark red 
color. Then take them out again; put them on a 
dish to cool, and continue boiling the syrup until it 
is as thick as molasses. When the tomatoes and 
syrup are both cool, put it into jars, and tie paper 
over the mouths. 

Buttermilk Cheese.—Scald the buttermilk ; then set 
it over the fire to boil; skim the top, and put itina 
jug to drain; add a little salt, and it is ready for 
use. L. W. G. 

Preserving Pears.—Gather the fruit when not too 
ripe, peel, then cut them into halves or quarters, 
weigh them, and to every pound of fruit allow one 
pound of the best white sugar; put the fruit in a 
stone jar with a layer of fruit and one of sugar until 
you get all the fruit covered. Let them remain in 
the jar one night, then take your fruit out, and lay 
them on dishes. Put the sugar into a brass or bell 
metal kettle, and make a thick syrup; then put your 
pears into the syrup, and let them boil until they 
look clear, and they are ready for use. 

Glazing Shirts.—To every quart of starch add a 
teaspoonful of salt and one of white soap, scraped 
fine; boil the starch (after adding hot water until 
you have it as thiek as you wish). I have tried 
various things, but like the salt and soap best of all. 

Mrs. R. W. L. 
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Ehitors’ Gable. 


THE GREAT REPUBLIC. 


Land where he learned to lisp a mother’s name, 
The first beloved in life, the last forgot, 

Land of his frolic youth, 

Land of his bridal eve, 
Land of his children—-vain your column’s strength, 
Invaders! vain your battles’ steel and fire! 

Choose ye the morrow’s doom— 

A prison or a grave !—HALLECK. 

Eacu anniversary of our national life should be 
celebrated as bringing to mankind a new era of hope 
and new modes of improvement. To us it should 
bring, not only joy, hope, and thankfulness for our 
own blessings, but the higher emotions of gratitude 
to God for the opportunities of doing good which 
His Providence has placed in the hands of the Ame- 
rican people. 

One of these new modes of improvement—one that 
will, as we believe, in the course of events, be found 
of the most vital importance to Christian civili- 
zation—is the idea of extending the benefits of edu- 
cation to girls: in other words, of making universal 
education the standard of the American people. 
This idea is not new in the history of our country. 
It was introduced and acted on by the colonists of 
New England from their original settlement, and 
from this source there issued an intelligent power, 
as well as a moral and religious influence, that has 
acted quietly but mightily to carry onward our coun- 
try in its rapid course of prosperity. Only ninety- 
three years ago to-day thirteen colonies of Great 
Britain, scattered along the slope of the Atlantic 
shore, were baptized in blood and fireas ‘‘ The United 
States of North America.” Now, thirty-seven States 
and nine territories stretch from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, from the Gulf of Mexico to Behring’s Strait, 
and all the world acknowledges our country as the 
Great Republic. 

What has made this nation great? Not its heroes, 
but its households. The homes of America were, 
from its settlement, Christian; the true God was 
worshippec ; the marriage bond was sacred; the 
Sabbath of the Lord was sanctified. The Bible was 
the book from which were drawn the principles of 
truth that make men free, and the precepts of wis- 





dom that must guide them if they would succeed in | 


maintaining their freedom. To instil these precepts 
is woman’s work. She has the citizen from the first. 
She watches over the earliest developments of mind 
in her children; boys and girls alike are fitted by her 
for their duties. 
leader, wrote thus to his wife concerning the educa- 
tion of his son, the future President John Quincy 
Adams. He wished to train his son, then a boy of 
ten years old, in the principles of heroic action, and 
felt that the mether’s aid was indispensable. In 
truth she had then trained her son in the first prin- 
ciples of Christian duty—that of faithin God. We 
give an extract from this remarkable letter, which 
should be read by all the fathers and mothers in the 
land :— 


“My Dearest Frrenp: Human nature, with all 


John Adams, the great patriot | 


habits of thinking and study. Nay, your common 
mechanics are proofs of the wonderful dexterity ac- 
quired by use; a watchmaker, finishing his springs 
and wheels, a pin or needle maker, etc. It should 
be your care, therefore, and mine, to elevate the 
minds of our children and exalt their courage, to ac- 
celerate and animate their industry and activity, to 
excite in them an habitual contempt of meanness, 
abhorrence of injustice and inhumanity, and an am- 
bition to excel in every capacity, faculty, and virtue. 
If we suffer their minds to grovel and creep in in- 
fancy, they will grovel and creep all their lives. But 
their bodies must be hardened, as well as their souls 
exalted. Without strength, activity, and vigor of 
body, the brightest mental excellencies will be 
eclipsed and obscured.” 

This letter, our readers will observe, is dirgcted to 
the cultivation of those masculine and public vir- 
tues that make the good citizen and the pupright 
judge. His mother had impressed upon the heart of 
her little son her own love and trust in God, in the 
simple prayer of childhood, which he used, as he 
said, all his life :— 

** Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep; 
If I should die before 1 wake, 
I pray the Lord my soul to take.” 

John Quincy Adams was educated to become a 
great man by his father; his mother’s teachings 
guided him in the way of goodness. He reached the 
highest office our country bestows upon her favored 
sons; but when he lay in the hall of Congress on his 
death couch, and roused himself as the last change 
drew near, he said: “ This is the last of earth; Iam 
content.” Did not the prayer his mother taught 
him, which had kept in his heart the faith of child- 
hood, trust in God, and the hope of salvation and 
immortal life in heaven for his soul, seem of an in- 
finite importance compared with all that he had 
done or won on earth? Here is the great power of 
woman; she is the moral teacher, the religious con- 
servator; and nowhere but in the home and on her 
children can her mind and heart be developed and 
made of the highest benefit to the nation. 

if our country retains its moral power over the 
nations of the Old World, which now makes the 
name of American the passport of favor in ali lands, 
it must be by preserving the sacredness of home life 
in the domestic virtues of American women. De 
Tocqueville declares that the remarkable develop- 
ment of America is owing mainly to the superior 
character of her women. The boys and girls who 
are running wild with fun and fire-crackers, and for- 
getful of schools and tasks in the rejoicings of the 
Fourth of July, 1869, will, at the close of this cen- 
tury, if the progress of the country is continuous, be 
the wise fathers and the noble mothers of the Repub- 


| lie, each doing his or her own duty faithfully. 


its infirmities and depravation, is still capable of | 


great things. It is capable of attaining to degrees 
of wisdom and of goodness which we have reason 
to believe appear respectable in the estimation of 
superior intelligences. Education makes a greater 


difference between man and man than nature has | 
| of her country, not only for the present generntion, 


made between man and brute. The virtues and 
powers to which men may be trained by early edu- 
cation and constant discipline are truly sublime and 


astonishing. Newton and Locke are examples of | 
fhe deep sagacity which may be acquired by long | and deepening with the fature of the nation. 


VOL. LXXIx.—6 


There are now prc ably in the country six millions 
of homes, containing over forty millions of inhabit- 
ants. At the present rate of increase, there will be 
in 1900 one hundred millions. The future of the 
country depends upon the training of its children. 
How many of the forty millions, how many of the 
hundred millions will be trained in uprightness and 
Christianity as John Quincy Adams was? In the 
answer to this question is the fate of the Republic. 
Each mother, guiding the feet of her children in the 
paths of purity and goodness, is working on behalf 


but for the countless millions that will fill the Con- 
tinent; and her influence will go on ever broadening 
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WHAT ENGLISHWOMEN ARE DOING. 


THERE has appeared lately, in the London Times, a 
letter from the Lord Chancellor of England (Lord 
Hatherley) concerning the Society called ‘“* The Pa- 
rochial Mission Women’s Association,” which has 
seemed to us worthy to be placed before our readers, 
The details of the Society’s organization are so 
well given in the letter itself that any further ex- 
planation will be needless :— 


“There is no lack of Christian sympathy in our 
people. The drowning or explosion of a mine, a 
dearth of food or of cotton supply, is sufficient at 
once to open their hearts and their coffers. Indeed, 
this sympathy requires direction and regulation far 
more than any stimulus, Indiscriminate almsgivin 
might be easily shown to have occasioned more mis- 
chief than lavish expenditure, for the first shilling 
given to a man who prefers begging for it to earning 
it, is the first step towards his ruin, while expendi- 
ture, however foolish on the part of the spender, 
commonly becomes a source of support to the honest 
and industrious workman. 

** Now the whole scheme of the Parochial Mission 
Women’s Association is directed towards elevating 
the lowest poor by their own energy, or, still better, 
saving the all but lowest from sinking yet lower. 
They are taught how they may make the most of all 
their means, however slender they may be. Clean- 
liness in house and person, temperance, intelligent 
nursing in sickness, provident expenditure, are with- 
in the reach of all; provident saving within that of 
many who have but the scantiest resources, or none 
beyond their labor. Doubtless model lodging-houses, 
penny banks, provident clubs, are excellent institu- 
tions in themselves, but they are only facilities. 
The desire to use them must be generated by living 
agency. This agency is supplied by the society 
whose claims I advocate. 

“Its planis very simple. Asmall number of ladies 
act as managers. They have the benefit of advice in 
matters of finance, or in any difficulty, of gentlemen 
forming a committee of reference. A clergyman 
desirous of availing himself of the agency applies to 
the lady managers, and if the funds permit, his re- 
quest is at once considered. He himself selects a 
mission woman, and a lady superintendent, from a 
higher class, for his parish, who must be approved 
by the managers, and the organization is then com- 
plete. A room must be provided for the purposes 
after-mentioned. 

“The mission woman is selected from the class 
among whom she is to work, Her payment is regu- 
lited as far as possible by her previous weekly 
earnings, and does not much exceed them. Her 
duty is to visit, under the clergyman’s directions, 
all who will welcome her, and these soon become the 
large majority. She gives no alms, but offers in- 
struction and affords facilities by which they may 
help themselves. She enjoins, and if needs be will 
show them how, to scrub and clean their rooms, and 
what to do in case of sickness, and induces them to 
deposit with her any money they may be able to lay 
by for the purchase of necessaries or comforts. She 
informs them of and invites them to attend week! 
meetings held by the lady superintendent, which 
lady, having received a loan in advance from the 
general fund, has a supply of blankets, bedding, etc., 
with Bibles and Prayer-books, which she keeps at 
the mission-room ; and there such women as may be 
able meet her and the mission woman for a couple of 
hours. Materials are there examined and selected, 
and may be worked upon aes J have at these meet- 
ings first learned to use a needle and thread), while 
the superintendent reads aloud fora part of the time, 
and the clergyman usually opens or closes the meet- 
ing with Scripture reading and prayer. No article, 
made or unmade, is allowed to be taken from the 
room until the whole of the cost price has been 
raid. 

a Now the advantages of this scheme are :— 


‘1. The parish is a definite area to be worked, and 
instead of broadcast, hxphazard schemes of benc- 
volence, an aim is given, and the effect of the work 
evn be and is watched. Returns are r uired weekly 
by the managers from the lady superintendents of 
the number of visits made by the mission woman, 
the amount of money received, and other work done. 
Each manager receives these returns from specified 
districts, and visits the meetings without giving 





any previous notice. If the mission be not satis- 
factorily worked, it is either abandoned or sus- 
pended. A mission may be closed for any cause by 
the managers, on the one hand, or the clergyman, on 
the other, at a month’s notice. 

“2. The mission woman and lady superintendent 
have their definite civilizing lay work, and the 
clergyman is assisted | their co-operation, not 
thwarted by controversial zeal. 

“3. The mission women are of the same class as 
those they instruct. A clergyman or lady superin- 
tendent might make many visits without producing 
the effect desired. They and the poor do not often 
understand each other when it comes to be a ques- 
tion of interference with domestic habits and ar- 
rangements, 

“4. The test of this effective teaching is furnished 
by the returns. In the year 1807 over £7000 (a por- 
tion of it in farthings) was collected from the poor 
of 130 mission districts. The society commenced its 
work with six missions, and the deposits in the 
first year amounted to £85. A steady increase to 
the numbers of 187 is a very noteworthy fact. 


“The testimony to the value of the institution is 
uniform from the clergy who have experienced its 
effects. The Archbishop of Canterbury, while Bishop 
of London, gave it his warmest sanction, and from 
the fund which bears his name annual grants are 
made towards its support. No distinction is made 
with reference to any supposed theological views of 
incumbents who wish for the assistance of a mission 
woman. The average cost of each mission is £35a 
year. The clergyman is expected to guarantee a 
certain portion of this sum, according to the circum- 
stances of the case. The only items of expenditure 
are the woman’s salary and occasionally the rent of 
a central room, the advance loans being repaid as 
the capital of each district increases. The total cost 
of management in 1867 was only £180. This cost is 
mainly incurred by the employment of one clerk and 
the hire of an office, at 15 Cockspur Street. Scarcely 
a charity can be named where so much is achieved 
by so small an expenditure. 

“Those who know with what despair many a 
clergyman or district visitor enters a sick room, the 
window of which is closed, the floor of which is foul 
with dirt, while the patient possesses neither bed, 
bedstead, chair, nor table, perhaps no blanket or 
coverlid, can alone appreciate the transformation 
that can be effected by a woman in the same class of 
life as the sufferer, who teaches cleanliness, order, 
industry, and foresight, through the medium of 
Christian kindness and Christian example. 

“The Rev. T. J. Rowsell, the well-known incum- 
bent of St. Margaret’s, Lothbury, thus speaka of 
what he himself witnessed of the working of the 
agency in question :— 

“* For twenty-five years I have been actively en- 
gaged in duties in theeastof London. I have learnt 
to feel the want of this agency, and I have now wif- 
nessed its usefulness. It is wonderfully adapted to 
meet the most urgent wantsofthe poor. * * * * 
There is no room in the lowest part of the poorest 
house into which the mission women do not readily 
find their way. Every clergyman I talked with, of 
whatsoever shade of theological opinion he might 
be, was emphatic about the good done by them.’ ” 


There are several noteworthy things in this plan. 
The first is the spread in England of the feeling that 
the lower classes are to be reached chiefly through 
women, Their knowledge of the details and neces- 
sities of household life is so much greater than that 
of men, and the willingness of the poor to admit 
them upon friendly terms is 80 much more marked, 
that their employment in occupations of this sort is 
every day increasing. Another point is the selec- 
tion of the mission woman from the same rank in 
life with those she visits—an advantage which all 
can appreciate; and, finally, the economical admin- 
istration of the mission, and the fact that it aime, 
not to give money, but “to instruct the poor in 
exercising provident forethought for themselves,¥ 
are matters of capital importance. They are fully 
explained in the letter of Lord Hatherley, and we 
need not therefore dwell upon them here; but we 
commend the whole scheme to the attention of our 
charitable societies, 
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CHROMOS. 

MopERN philosophy deals in long words. Unijfica- 
tion is one of these terms, meaning the union of all 
races of men and nations in such a way as to render 
war and discord impossible. Before this, however, 
we are’to have universal Freedom, universal Edu- 
cation, universal Suffrage, and universal Peace. 
Science is already proclaiming the unity of force. 
The Iron Horse has already a track laid from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific, thus making the United States 
a highway for the commerce of three continents ; 
overriding the laws of Nature, and bringing the pro- 
ducts of all climates and of every land to supply the 
desires and needs of mankind. The black coal from 
the mine gives up its elements, and night, in our 
great cities, is made like day. More wonderful still 
is man’s control over the fire of the clouds, which 
moves at his bidding, now swift as a winged serpent 
through air, now like the rushing python through 
water, to encompass the globe, bearing Thought and 
Fact throughout the world. 

Strange things have in our day becume as common 
as daily food, Nature sits to the sun for her por- 
traits, which are perfect as no human hand could 
draw them; and the artist takes pictures for ail on 
whom he shines, without partiality or flattery. 

But mighty as all this progress is, it is attended 
with those drawbacks and disadvantages which show 
that enjoyment is not yet the law of life. We need 
take but a single instance. Railway travelling is not 
oaly more dangerous than the old-fashioned method 
of conveyance, but it offers a temptation to frequent 
and almost aimless change of place. The time which 
an active and restless man of business passes in the 
cars is no inconsiderable part of his life; a part ut- 
terly uninteresting as a general thing, tiresome and 
lost both to improvement and to pleasure. But in 
some few cases the enjoyment which we feel in the 
possession of a new power is unchecked by any 
drawback. The benefit may not be of the highest 
order, but so far as it goes, it is unalloyed gain. 
Chromo lithography is an art that at a stroke places 
the masterpieces of painting within the reach of 
multitudes. Most of our readers have seen the ma- 
gical fidelity with which a fine landscape or a basket 
of rich flowers can be thus reproduced, and have ad- 
mired the art that stands related to painting as print- 
ing does to the communication of thought. 

We have before us “ The Crown of New England,” 
a chromo after Brown’s celebrated picture of Mount 
Washington, purchased by the Prince of Wales, and 
now in the gallery of Windsor Castle.- Every tint 
and shade of the original is faithfully reproduced ; 
and the picture may be studied again and again with 
ever increasing pleasure. For a few dollars (fifteen, 
we think), a landscape that embodies all the fresh- 
ness of beauty of our great mountain can be hung 
against a cottage wall, to gladden the hearts of the 
thousands that can never look upon the original. 


A BEAUTIFUL POEM. 


In Putnam’s Magazine for February appeared a 
poem by Mrs. S. H. Whitman, “ The Venus of Milo,” 
which contains, in our opinion, some of the most 
finished and melodious stanzas to be found in Ame- 
rican poetry. We have not space for the poem; but 
will quote some stanzas :— 

“ Not these the lips that with impassioned plainin 
Poured subtle heats through Adon’s langui 
frame, 

Till over cheek and brow their kisses ra‘ning, 

Thrilled to his heart and turned its frost to flame. 

Thy face seems touched with pity for the anguish 

Of earth’s disconsolate and lonely hearts ; 
For all the lorn and loveless lives that languish 
Ia solitary homes and sordid marts, 








With sorrow for the coy, sweet buds that cherish 
In virgin pride love’s luxury of gloom, 

And in their fair unfolding beauty perish, 
Fading like flowers that knew not how to bloom. 


With sorrow for the overblown pale roses 

That waste their perfumes on the wandering air ; 
For all the penalties that life imposes 

On passion’s dream, on love’s divine despair.” 





NOTES AND NOTICES. 

PLACES OF EpvucaATION FoR Youna Lapiges.— 
Philadelphia has long been famed for its excellent 
private seminaries ; the daughters of the South are 
now beginning to return to the city where their mo- 
thers were educated, and we have many inquiries on 
the subject of “good schools,” etc. As a general 
reply to these questions, we give a notice of two ex- 
cellent establishments for young ladies. 


Chestnut Street Seminary, under the care of Miss 
Bonney and Miss Dillaye, is in the centre of the 
city; but enjoying advantages of situation that 
makes it healthful and attractive. Its advantages 
of education are of the highest order; we have not 
room for particulars, the circular will explain them. 
Address the above ladies, 1615 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Madame Clement’s French Protestant Seminary, Ger- 
mantown, Philadelphia, has advantages of country 
and city combined, This extensive and elegant es- 
tablishment is under the care of Christian ladies, 
who have sought to unite every advantage of educa- 
tion for their pupils that can give grace and worth 
to the feminine character. The circular will give 
the particulars. Madame Clement, Germantown, 
Penn. 


Goop OMENS :— 

A new Germanic association was organized in 
New York last week, called the Family Protective 
Union, the object of it being to prevent the spread 
of poverty and immorality. 


Tue Franklin Lyceum in Providence, R. I., has 
voted to admit women to membership, entitling them 
to the use of the library and to tickets te the annual 
course of lectures. 


“Mrs. DoLLy CHANDLER and one hundred and 
ninety-four other women have sent a remonstrance 
to the Massachusetts Legislature against women 
suffrage, believing that it wou!d ‘diminish the purity 
the dignity, and the moral influence of women, ant 
bring into the family cirele a dangerous element of 
discord, without securing additional strength, effi- 
ciency, or wisdom to the government or the nation,’ 
and ask to be let alone, ‘in the condition allotted to 
us by nature, by custom, and by religion.’” 


Goop Apvice.—An author says :— 


“ When I was a young man, I taught school in -—. 
Some act of discipline gave offence to a man living 
in the district. He showed his resentment by abus- 
ive language, misrepresented me, prejudiced some 
of my friends against me, and finally got me angry, 
which I suppose was what he wanted. I wrote a 
letter in pretty strong language. That afternoon, 
after school, an old man, who was one of my best 
friends, came into the school-room. I told him what 
I had done, and showed him the letter. He listened 
ptiently, read the letter, then put his hand on my 
shoulder, and said, ‘My young friend, when you are 
angry, don’t write. Words spoken may be air; words 
written are things.’ ” 


ToourR CorRESPONDENTS.—The following articles 
are accept@: “The Two Mourners”—‘ No !”—and 
** Mysterious.” 

The following are declined: ** Nature’s Songs”— 
* Ode”—“ Going to Sleep”—“ The Baby May”—“‘ The 
Torn Lilies”—“ The Secret Name”—* Thou art Re- 
moved”—‘* No More” (good, but not original.) 

Articles returned as desired, when stamps are sent. 

Ars, D****’s letter forwarded. 
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HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


A FEW HINTS. 
BY DR, CHAS, P. UHLE. 


In the June number of this magazine we “di- 


lated”? somewhat upon the “unchaste” habit that | 


_ parents repeatedly fall into of being so neglectful 
and indifferent in respect to proper diet for their 
children, and proffered “a few hints” in a direction 
that might influence, at least, some restraint upon 
the matter. 

Now, the subject is a very “dilatable” one, and 
filled to repletion with deplorable facts and truths 
that should be heralded throughout the length and 
breadth of theland. Harvests of information abound 
in it, “‘whose lightest” words would scatter con- 
sternation to many a mother’s heart, and we feel 
that too much cannot be said respecting it. We feel 
that it is the duty of those who profess to under- 
stand the laws of health, and whose special calling 
it is “‘ to protect and relieve mankind from the ills of 
the flesh,” to advise and guide them when wont to 
wander from the ways of health, to diffuse know- 
ledge and information that will enable them to judge 
right from wrong, to influence and to teach them to 
live in conformity with nature’s laws. But, ah! 





“Here’s the rub.” The knowledge of the human | 


system, which relates to practical life, information 
respecting the simple laws of life and health, im- 
portunate advice, designed to wake people up to 
their own highest earthly good, and that of their ris- 
ing posterity, are, strangely enough, matters at once 
distasteful and uninteresting to them. They seem 
much more eager to study the gratuitous pubiica- 
tions of unprincipled quacks, or some worthless 
book that professes to teach them how to doctor 
themselves and cure disease, than to tolerate, even 
for a moment, a sensible treatise on hygiene, or 
some well-meant magazine article concerning their 
own ultimate good. Were all the friends of science 
and humanity in existence to exert their combined 
influence and talents for the dissemination of hygi- 
enic information and literature, there are thousands 
of perverse and illiterate minds, and not a few learned 
ones, that would never be convinced that they ever 
had violated a single law of health. 

Such people disdain friendly advice; they care for 
none. They are determined to stand by the good old 
customs of their forefathers, however irrational or 
absurd; they set themselves against every innova- 
tion, whether it be moral, religious, or hygienic; 
they perversely continue in their “luxuries,” and 
their false appetites, their unnatural desires, and 
-their ruinous indulgences, until at last the day of 
retribution is at hand. Nature, fretted and abused 
beyond endurance, resents her insults, and hurls the 
guilty mortals into a sea of troubles, and pains, and 
misery. And what then? Why, a doctor is the 
choice of the “ poor deluded bipeds.”? He, of course, 


gives poor Dame Nature a thorough drugging, enfore- 


ing submission by brutal measures, and the “lucky 
bioekheads” again return to their sins with hopeful 
impunity. But Dame Nature will not endure such 
insults, and, though drugs may for a time soothe her 
injury, and the transgressors of her laws flourish for 
& period, these things soon pass away, and the heed- 
less sons of Momus bring upon theirf®uilty heads 
such a harvest of aches, and pains, and miseries, 
and such a host of avaricious medical vultures, that 
little ean be done by those who wisi to do them 
good, but look in pity upon the wreck. 

Strange, strange, indeed, that people do not, will 
not, eannot see the great distinction between Prze- 
vention and Curs. “Oh, what consuinmate fools 








some people are,” says a most sensible writer upon 
this subject. “1f we recommend them a book on the 
laws of health, or a work teaching them how to pre- 
vent disease and avert ‘the ills of the flesh,’ they 
eall it quackery, a catchpenny, or a humbug. Or, if 
we tell them at the bedside that all they need is ab- 
stinence from disobedience to some law of health, 
that they do not need drugs, they will think us ic- 
noramuses, and probably send for some doctor who 
will abundantly gratify them with medicines.” 

Thus it is; the doctor, who makes a great displ»y 
of pills and powders, and administers them in all 
cases and conditions, though their use be as un- 
scientific as the administration of an emetic for the 
purpose of getting rid of tight boots, is at once reck- 
oned a most skilful and learned physician. But we 
wander from our subject, and we hope that in our 
earnestness we have not asserted so much as to 
cause our readers to take revenge by falling into an 
opposite direction, and believe too little. 

We must excuse ourself from seeming error by ap- 
plying to ourselves what the Irishman said of the 
weather: “There is but little wind, but what there 
is is uncommonly windy.” And, therefore, seeing 
we have occupied our limited space in an “ efflu- 
vium,” which, if placed upon a cullender to let the 
satire run out, would leave a residuum of—almost 
nothing, we will let it end as such, make our hum- 
ble apology for the occurrence, and accomplish in 
another number what it was our purpose to do in 
this, 
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From Peterson & Brotuers, Philadelphia :— 

MRS. HALE’S NEW COOK BOOK, A Practical 
System for Private Families in Town and Country ; 
with Full Directions for Carving, Cooking, and Pre- 
parations of Food for Invalids and for Children. By 
Mrs, Sarah ‘J. Hale. Llustrated with numerous 
engravings. One volume, bound. Price $1 75. 

MRS. HALE’S RECEIPTS FOR THE MIL- 
LION ; containing Four Thousand Five Hundred and 
Forty-five Receipts, Facts, Directions, etc., in the Useful, 
Ornamental, and Domestic Arts, and in the Conduct of 
Life. Being a Complete Family Directory. By Mrs. 
Sarah J. Hale. One volume, bound. Price $1 75. 

New and beautiful editions of each of the above 
books have just been published by T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers, Philadelphia, and copies of them will be 
sent to any one, post-paid, on receipt of their price 
by the publishers. A copy of each book should be 
owned by every family in the land. 


From Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

AGNES WENTWORTH. By E. Foxton, author 
of “ Herman,” etc. An entertaining and not unpro- 
fitable novel of American life; yet one possessing no 
especial distinguishing traits. The author evidently 
draws his or her inspiration from the world of fic- 
tion, rather than from real life. 

OVER YONDER. Translated from the German 
of E. Marlitt, the author of “The Old Mam’selle’s 
Secret,” etc. A novelette in Marlitt’s best style, and 
excellently translated. It will please every one. 

HANS BREITMANN IN POLITICS. A Humor- 
ous Poem. By Charles G. Leland. The almost un- 
precedented success of Hans Brietmann’s former 
poetical venture has induced that worthy German 
to make a second appearance before the public. 
Leaving military affairs, he turns his attention to 
politics, and we think in this line is equally deserv- 
ing the praise and appreciation of his readers. 
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From CLAXTON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Phi- 
ladeiphia :— 

TYPHAINE’S ABBEY: A Tale of the Twelfth 
Century. By Count A. de Gobineau, Ambassador of 
France at Rio Janeiro. Translated by Charles D. 
Meigs, M. D., of Philadelphia. The Count A. de Gobi- 
neau has acquired an enviable reputation in France, 
not only as a writer of fiction, but as the author of 
treatises on various interesting and important sci- 
entific subjects. He is a clear thinker, an imagina- 
tive and pleasing writer, and his novel is certain to 
find many admirers. It is well and carefully trans- 
lated. 

SLOAN’S ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW AND 
BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. Nos. 10 and 11 of this ex- 
cellent periodical have been received. 

From Turner Brotruers & Oo., Philadelphia :— 

ONLY TEMPER. A Novel. By Mrs.C. J. Newby, 
author of “ Kate Kennedy,” ete. This is the eighth 
number of Turner’s library of select novels, and 
bears fair testimony to the excellence of their selec- 
tions. Their “ Library” already holds its own with 
those of other and longer established firms. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE POETS. This little 
volume, illustrating both by poetical extracts and 
artistic designs, “‘ certain passages in the life of Lit- 
tle Billy Vidkins,” must be seen to be appreciated. 
Its humor is first-class. 

From J. P. Sketty & Co., Philadelphia :— 

BREAKERS AHEAD; or, Larry Dalton. By Har- 
riet B. McKeever, author of “ Edith’s Ministry,” etc. 
Miss McKeever is not unknown to the public as the 
author of numerous excellent works, inculcating 
moral and religious lessons, and designed in most 
instances for the young. The volume before us will 
compare favorably with her previous efforts. 

From Kine & Barrp, Philadelphia :— 

ANDREW BRADFORD, Founder of the Newspaper 
Press in the Middle States of America. We are indebted 
to the author for a copy of this address delivered 
by Horatio Cates Jones, at the annual meeting of 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, February 
9th, 1869, the subject of which is given in the title 
named above. 

From Henry ©. Lea, Philadelphia :— 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THE MEDI- 
CAL SCIENCES. Edited by Isaac Hays, M. D., 
assisted by I. Minis Hays, M. D. April, 1869. 

From Harper & Brotuers, New York, through 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO: The Land of 
the Orang-Uten, and the Bird of Paradise. A narra- 
tive of Travel, with Studies of Man and Nature. 
By Alfred Russel Wallace, author of “Travels on 
the Amazon and Rio Negro,” etc. The author of 
this book of travels has contributed vastly to the 
hitherto somewhat restricted knowledge concerning 
the zoology, ornithology, and entomology of that 
portion of the globe through which his journeyings 
were directed. His book has been written after a 
delay of six years, which time has been occupied in 
a proper arrangement and classification of the speci- 
mens which he had collected and forwarded to Eng- 
land; so that now he has been enabled to make his 
work complete in every particular—not only an in- 
teresting transcript of the incidents and adventures 
which befell him, but also a careful and reliable trea- 
sury of scientific information. It is exceedingly 
interesting. 

NOTES, Critical, Explanatory, and Practical, on the 
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Book of Psalms, By Albert Barves. In three vol- 
umes. Vols. IT. and III. With these volumes, Mr. 
Barnes closes the labor of forty years, a labor to 
which hecan look back with feelings of satisfaction, 
conscious that he has done what he could. The 
world is not unappreciative of this work, and his 
notes on the various portions of the Scriptures are 
carefully studied by many, who find much to interest 
and much to profit them. 

IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. A Mat- 
ter-of-Fact Romance. By Charles Reade, author of 
*“ Hard Cash,” ete. Messrs. Harper & Brothers still 
continue their publication of a cheap edition of the 
works of Charles Reade, much to the satisfaction of 
the public. 

KATHLEEN. By the author of “ Raymond’s 


Heroine.”” A story of English life, selected with 
the Harpers’ usual discrimination, It will repay 
perusal, 


BREAKING A BUTTERFLY ; or, Blanche Ellers- 
lie’s Ending. By the author of “Guy Livingstone,” 
etc. An interesting story by a well-known English 
writer, with numerous excellent illustrations. 

From D. ArppLeton & Co., New York, through D. 
ASHMEAD, Philadelphia :— 

THE MAN WHO LAUGHS. Part One—Sea and 
Night. By VictorHugo. Translated from the French 
by William Young. This long announced, eagerly 
expected work is at last before us, at least so far as 
its beginning. That it is all that is entertaining, 
all that is absorbing, the name of the author is a 
sufficient guarantee. We will not, at this early 
period, forestall the pleasure our readers wil! take 
in its perusal by so much as giving a hint of its plot 
as thus far revealed. 

From SHELDON & Co., New York, through J. B. 
Lirpincort & Co., Philadelphia :— 

EVENING BY EVENING; or, Readings at Even- 
tide. For the Family or the Closet. By ©. H. 
Spurgeon. This is a companion volume to “ Morn- 
ing by Morning,” by the same distinguished author, 
and, like it, will be eagerly sought for and fully ap- 
preciated by the serious public. Each page is headed 
by a text of Scripture, followed by brief and appro- 
priate reflections upon it. 

From CHARLES ScrRiBNER & Co., New York, 
through Lierrncort & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE PHENOMENA AND LAWS OF HEAT. 
By Achille Cazin, Professor of Physics in the 
Lyceum of Versailles. Translated and edited by 
Elihu Rich, editor of Guffrie’s “ Cyclopedia of Bi- 
ography,” ete. “The aim of this little book,” says 
the preface, “is to present in a summary the princi- 
pal phenomena of heat, as viewed from the stand- 
point afforded by recent discoveries in Physics.” It 
is simply an account of phenomena, without seek- 
ing to inquire into the first cause of heat. 

From Ropert Carter & BnoTrHerRs, New York, 
through J. S. CLtaxton, Philadelphia :— 

THE DAY DAWN AND THE RAIN, and other 
Sermons. By the Rev. John Ker. This collection 
of excellent sermons is from the pen of a celebrated 
Scotch minister of Glasgow. He states in the pre- 
face that they have been published chiefly for the 
sake of his parishioners. The volume is excellently 
printed and bound. 

JACK THE CONQUEROR. By C. E. Bowen. 
Two previous volumes from the pen of Mrs. Bowen 
have been very popular among the children, and this 
one will receive a welcome just as hearty. It is 
“written to show how great things even a child 
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may effect by earnest resolve, if accompanied by 
energy and perseverance.” 

LITTLE JACK’S FOUR LESSONS. By the 
author of “The Star out of Jacob.” This is evi- 
dently a book for a present. The paper is tinted 
and creamy, and the type exquisitely clean, Little 
Jack’s lessons were different texts from the Bible. 
How he learned and said them our readers can find 
for themselves. 

NELL’S MISSION, 

THE LITTLE PEAT CUTTERS. By Emma 
Marshall. 

TEDDIE’S DREAM. By Emma Leslie. 

Three more of Messrs. Carter’s excellent publica- 
tions, so suitable for Sunday-School libraries, They 
are excellently printed and bound: and the lively 
descriptions and stories they contain will be sure to 
interest the little ones. 


From Tarytor Brotruers, New York :— 

CARMINA YALENSIA: A complete and accurate 
Collection of Yale College Songs, with Piano Accom- 
paniment, Compiled and arranged by Ferd. V. D. 
Garretson, Some of the more serious and senti- 
mental songs are excellent, but of the funny ones we 
can only say, while they are certainly ridiculous 
enough to be most provocative of laughter, still, they 
display neither marked genius nor ability. Musical 
talent does not seem to be especially encouraged at 
Yale, particularly when allied to humor. 


From FisHer & Denison, New York :— 

THE VOCALIST. Parts 1, 2,3, and4. This new 
publication contains a selection of the most popu- 
lar songs, one in each number being set to music. 


From CLarK & MAyNnarp, New York :— 

NO SECTS IN HEAVEN: and other Poems. By 
Mrs, E. H. J, Cleaveland. A beautiful little volume 
of religious poems. The first poem, from which the 
book takes its name, is especially excellent. 

From ApaAms & Co., Boston :— 

POEMS. By Augusta Cooper Bristol. A book of 
poems which one will read with pleasure and with 
edification. We can indorse the writer of the intro- 
duction, when he says: “ The author is successful 
in translating into her verse some of the finer tones 
and experiences of the womanly heart.” 

From Let & SHeParp, Boston, through CLAx- 
Ton, Remsen, & HAFFELFINGER, Philadelphia :— 

ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND, 
By Lewis Carroll. With forty-two illustrations by 
John Tenniel. An extravagantly humorous little 
work which has olready received the compliment of 
a translation into the German. Every little one 
will be delighted with it. 

THE ARK OF ELM ISLAND. By Rev. Elijah 
Kellogg, author of ‘Good Old Times,” etc. This is 
the third of the “ Elm Island Series,” and chronicles 
the success of “ Lion Ben” in his inventive shrewd- 
ness and bold commercial echemes. 

From Roserts Brotuers, Boston, through J. 3. 
Lirvrrincort & Co., Philadelphia :— 

REALITIES OF IRISH LIFE. By W. Steuart 
Trench. This is not a story or a romance, but a 
simple statement of life in Ireland, illustrating cer- 
tain peculiarities not only of the people of that 
country, but of the mode of governing them. The 
book belongs to the “ Handy Volume Series.” 

LETTERS OF MADAME DE SEVIGNE, ETC. 
One volume. Edited by Mrs. Hale. Second edition. 

LETTERS OF LADY MONTAGU, ETC. One 
volume, Edited by Mrs, Hale, Second edition. 





From Lorine, Boston, through TuRNER Bro- 
THERs, Philadelphia :— 

MARK THE MATCH BOY; or, Richard Hunter's 
Ward. By Horatio Alger, Jr., author of “ Ragged 
Dick,” ete. This volume belongs to the “ Ragged 
Dick Series,” and illustrates to its youthfui readers 
what industry, honesty, and ambition will accom- 
plish, even in the lowest walks of life. 

THE GIRLS OF FEVERSHAM. By Florence 
Marryat. The works of Florence Marryat are suffi- 
ciently well known to be their author’s own best 
guarantee for the excellence of any new work from 
her pen. 

FARMING BY INCHES; or, “ With Brains, Sir!” 
We are glad to see the publication of works of this 
character. The experiences of the amateur farmer 
in this little story are, of course, imaginary, and al- 
together too happy in their results to be strictly de- 
pended upon as even possible. But the book will 
undoubtedly set people thinking, and show to many, 
who now suffer ill-health and untold miseries from 
city life and city work, that there are other fields 
open for pleasant and profitable employment. The 
subject is a fruitful one. 

FROM ANISLAND. By Miss Thackeray. Miss 
Thackeray, though occupying an altogether different 
position in the literary world from that held by her 
father, is still rapidly obtaining a celebrity as the 
writer of some of the best, purest toned, and most 
natural stories of English life. Every one should 
read her works, 


From J. E. Tritton & Co., Boston :— 
MANNERS: or, Happy Homes and Good Society ail 
the Year round. By Mrs. Hale. Second edition. 
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Stitt ONWARD !—This, the July number, is the 
commencement of the seventy-ninth volume of the 
Lapy’s Book—the oldest, the best, the most perfect 
magazine in the world! With what emotions we 
record this event no one but ourselves can know. 
With the sameenergy that has heretofore been given 
to the work we shall press onward, with the inten- 
tion of still keeping ahead of all other publications. 

With such notices as the foliowing, what publisher 
but would feel proud of his work? 

Still maintains its well-earned laurels as the oldest 
and best of its class.—Vermonter, Vergennes, Vt. 

We are always on the lookout for it. Every lady 
in the land should have it, and no house is complete 
that does not receive its visits.—Democrat, Coshoc- 
ton, Ohio. 

The vigor of youth pervades every page.—Econo- 
mist, Markham, Canada. 

Godey’s magazine is to the fair sex what Webster’s 
Unabridged Dictionary is to business men.—Reporter, 
bas oy Texas. 

n spring and summer it adds beauty to the beau- 
tiful in nature.—Exvaminer, Barne, Canada. 
. y. perfect pet of the ladies |—News, Orangeburg, 

This is a good month to commence a subscription. 
The six months from July to December contain all 
the fall and winter articles for ladies and children’s 
wear. 

“The Wreck” is the title of our pretty steel plate 
for this month. Our fashion-plate, extension sheet, 
articles ia the work department, and presentation 
sheet, cannot be approached for beauty and useful- 
ness. . 

“The Exchange”—one of our original illustra- 
tions—is a true picture of astreet scene in the neigh- 
borhood of our office. 
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The new story—“ Unconsidered Heroism”—by Ino 
Churchill, is certainly the best we have published 
from the pen of that celebrated authoress. The con- 
cluding portion in our next number will prove the 
correctness of this assertion. 


Nortice.—Manuscripts must in all cases be accom- 
panied with the name and address of the authors, 
and stamps for their return, if not accepted. The 
utmost care will be taken and all possible expedi- 
tion used witu regard to them; but it must be un- 
derstood that the Editor is not responsible should a 
MS. be mislaid or lost. 

Four first-class magazines for $6 50:— 

Godey’s Lady’s Book - -+- -+- -§$300 
Arthur’s Home Magazine * (2.25 2 
Oncea Month - + + = «+ - 200 
Children’s Hour- - + «+ «+ «+ 1850 





$8 50 

Wewill send the whole four one year for $6 50. 

SumMER RecREATION.—We would recommend to 
strangers passing through our city on their way to 
the different sea-side resorts, that they devote an 
afternoon or two to an excursion up the Deiaware 
river as far as Bristol, in one of the handsome steam- 
ers that float on its waters; ora trip up the Schuy!l- 
kill as far as Laurel-Hill. Nowhere can more de- 
lightful scenery be witnessed. 

We have had our WHEELER & WILSON machine 
for ten years; have made five hundred suits of heavy 
cloth upon it, quite a number of tents—which is very 
heavy work—a quantity of family sewing, from the 
finest material to the coarsest, and never spent a 
cent for repairs. I have seen a great many other 
machines, but would not now exchange mine for any 
other, Miss 8S. H. ALEXANDER, Newbern, Va. 


Cuvsa.—We have received from G. W. & ©. B. 
Colton & Co., New York, a Cuban War Map, 17 by 
25 inches in size, showing Cuba on a scale sufficiently 
large to enable you to follow the progress of the 
Revolution. The West India Islands, Florida, New 
Orleans, Central America, the Isthmus, ete. are also 
shown. This map is indispensable to all who would 
read intelligently the news from that section of the 
world. Sent by mail for fifty cents, 

Recerrts.—The receipt department this month 
contains some very useful information for our read- 
ers. The articles on fruit jams, pickles, and the 
preservation of ice are worth considerable more than 
the price of the number. As we stated in the June 
number we can still supply copies of the Lapy’s 
Book of past years, containing directions for pre- 
serving, etc., for twenty-five cents, 

Tue Mason & HAMLIN OrGAN CoMPANY, even 
with their immense factory, are barely able to sup- 
ply the demand for their celebrated instruments, 
though they finish and deliver from one hundred to 
one hundred and fifty organs every week. It is a 
part of their system to print their lowest prices, 
which are fixed and invariable. They sell always at 
smallest remunerative profit, and as cost of produc- 
tion is diminished by insertion of new machinery, 
prices are reduced. They send their circulars, with 
full particulars, free of charge, to any one desiring 
them, and they contain a great amount of informa- 
tion which must be of great value to any one think- 
tog of buying an organ. 
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NEW SHEET MUSIC. 

Songs and Ballads.—J ust pubiished by J. Starr Hol- 
loway. Francie Belle, beautiful song by Krauss, 35 
cents. Still True to Thee, very pretty, 30. Mary, 
my Beautiful Angel, 30. Why I Love Thee, by 
Mack, 30. Down by the Whispering Sea, most beau- 
tiful song of the day, 30. Heart’s Triumph, sacred, 
elegantly illustrated, 60. Picking Berries up the 
Hill, 20. 

Easy Pieces.—Flying Trapeze Redowa, On the 
Beach Schottische, Not for Joe Galop, Ada Bell 
Waltz, Gilt Edge Polka, Capt. Jinks Quickstep, 
Somebody’s Son Waltz, Royal Polka. All easy and 
good, with the fingers marked. 20 cents each, or six 
for $1. 

Pieces more advanced.—Forget Me Not, beautiful 
fantaisie, illustrated, 0. Blue Bells of Scotland, 
splendid variations by Robinson, 75. Spencer’s Cra- 
dle Song, elegantly illustrated, 50. Stars of the Sum- 
mer Night, Rhollo, 30. Down by the Tide, song 
without words, 20. Serenade to Laura, fantaisie by 
Ohm, 30. 

Holloway’s Musical Monthly for July.—Contents. 
O Silver Flowing Stream! beautiful song and cho- 
rus by author of Alone and from Home; Traumerie, 
reverie by Schumann; and Beautiful Bells Waltz. 
Cheapest publication of sheet music out. Send for 
acopy. Price 40 cents. Address orders for any of 
the above to J. Starr Holloway Publisher, Box 
Post-Office, Philadelphia, 





One of our exchanges says: “ A .ady has received 
a degree of Bachelor of Silence in a female college.” 
Is this what Artemus Ward would call “ Sarkasm?” 

Onty villagers or persons with rural ideas any 
longer contend that ladies shail always be given the 
inside of the pavement in passing. Therule adopted 
in cities is to turn to the right, whether the right 
leads to the wall or to the gutter, and an observance 
of this common sense rule would obviate much un- 
pleasant “scrouging” by over-gallant gentiemen 
who persistently crowd for the outside of the walk, 
Another common custom, and required by fashion- 
able etiquette, and one which is nearly as inexplic- 
able and absurd as the practice of a whole string of 
men filing out of a church pew, making themselves 
as ridiculous as an “awkward squad” practising at 
“catching step,” in order togive a woman the wrong 
end of the pew, is that of a man, when on a prome- 
nade or walk with a lady, to keep himself on the out- 
side of the pavement. A little exercise of judgment 
will convince any person of the utter uselessness of 
this bobbing back and forth at every corner. The 
common rule is this: “If aman and woman are walk- 
ing, she should always be at his right arm, whether 
it be towards the inside or outside of the walk; then 
the wceman will not be shoved against the passers.” 


Lovp TaLkrye Women.—Persons desirous to be 
thought ladies sometimes converse screamingly in 
public vehicles, apparently for the purpose of at- 
tracting attention. They succeed, but the attention 
they elicit is not of a complimentary nature, Their 
gentler sisters are sorry and ashamed for them, and 
men are disgusted at such eqnduct. There is a mag- 
netism in melodious sounds which is almost irresist- 
ible, and when they issue from fair lips they are apt 
to take the sternest of us captive. On the other 
hand, hard, discordant tones, though they should 
come from the loveliest mouth in Christendom, play 
the mischief with sentiment, and put tenderness to 
flight. Remember this, ladies, and modulate your 
voices. 
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FOREIGN ITEMS. 


Tue two elder children of Prince Napoleon attract 
admiration at the “ Bois” —two fine big babies, drawn 
along smiling ina landau, They reveal the teatures 
of the old house of Savoy. People stop to watch 
them as they pass—it is so pleasant ao the Paris- 
ians, who are beginning to ridicule the meagreness 
of the Imperial Prince) to see fine healthy children! 


Here is the latest from Paris. Ata recent opera 
ball, a yellow domino was observed bowing to every 
lady in a black or rose-colored domino, whose hand 
he kissed respectfully and retired without coying a 
word, but making a note in his tablet. Yellow do- 
mino was one of the most distinguished editors in 
Paris, who was engaged in the solution of a great 
social problem. How many pairs of new gloves are 
worn to-night at this opera mask? And he found 
that of three hundred and fifty-six which he had 
smelt at under pretence of kissing, there were onl 
eighteen which had ne aroma of benzine, or whic 
had not been cleaned. 


Tue tenor Roger, some years back, had the fancy 
of giving a ball, the invitations to which directed 
that the male invites should appear in the dress of 
market porters, and the ladies as dames of the Ma- 
rias, or huckster-women of the temple. One of the 
guests, happening during the day to pass the central 
markets in front of Saint Eustache, ran against a 
couple of colossi carrying sacks of flour on their 
shoulders. It was Villemessant, proprietor of the 
Figaro. As he was acquainted with a jolly grain- 
merchant who ee the two Hercules, he 
had himself introduced. 

“ My boys,” said Villemessant, “ will you pass a 
good night? Call for me at ten o’clock. I will take 
you to a ball given by one of my friends; but keep 
your costume.” 

“ And our sacks of flour, too?’ asked the biggest. 

* Your sacks above all, boys.” 

At eleven o’clock, Villemessant made his bow be- 
tween his two market porters. 

“ Two friends of mine,” said he, introducing them 
to the host. 

“iow natural Villemessant’s friends are!’ was 
the cry. 

The pair had laid down in the vestibule of the 
saloon their sacks of flour. Some of the guests tried 
in vain to lift them. 

* Ridiculous! they are full!’ said one, perspiring, 
while he twisted in fruitless efforts. 

* Le’ my bag alone!’ growled a horrid voice, “‘ or 
I°ll tickle you!” 

And as this warning did not convince the experi- 
menter, he received an argument which rolled him 
ten yards off. 

“ }iow natural they are!’ repeated the spectators 
of the incident. 

Our heroes danced like Titans and supped like 
ogres, retiring at daylight after a most successful 
night. 

M, De SARTIGE is a celebrated Frenchman, and late 
Minister to Rome. The following anecdote is re- 
lated of his mother — 


“The countess married an officer of the navy, who 
one morning took leave to join his ship, but forgot 
to return. A report of his death reached his fair 
bride, who presently received the official intimation 
of the decease from the Admiralty, The lady was 
inconsolable; she nevertheless married the Count 
de Sartiges, who, to the advantages of a coronet, 
added those of a considerable fortune. Some years 
later the count and countess went to the opera at 
Lyons, where they occupied a front box containing 
four arm-chairs. During an entr’acte a gentleman 
asked leave to occupy one of the vacant seats, which 
permission M, de Sartiges, with his usual courtesy, 
at once granted. The countess did not happen to 
turn round till the opera was over, and it was only 
on rising from her chair to quit the house that she 
looked at the stranger, when she fainted, and was 
carried to her hotel. Next morning M. de Sartiges 
received a letter, in which the occupant of the va- 
cant chair in the opera box mentioned that he was 
his wife’s first husband, and reported dead, but yet 
living; however, in presence of the situation, he had 
made up his mind to retire, which he accordingly did 
to America, where he also married anew.” 

Tue Duke de Persigny was not, as Rocheforte 
sneeringly asserted in La Lanterne, a newspaper 
carrier, but the clerk of a man who owned a large 





number of Parisian newspaper routes. Persigny’s 
employer is still alive. He is one of the leading 
stockholders in the Compagnie des Annonces. 

How LonG WiLL THIs Lasi?—A writer upon the 
crops in England says :— 

“Some of the big, game-preserving landlords, 
though, would not allow their tenants to use the 
reaping-machine, because it cuts the stubble so short 
that there is not left sufficient cover for the par- 
tridges. Cobden always said that game-preserving 
was opposed to good farming. Here is one more 
proof of the truth of the saying.” 

In another instance the tenants of a nobleman 
were not allowed to plough or use the ground within 
a certain distance, and that a pretty large one, of the 
fence, because there would be no shelter for the 
game—game that he is not allowed to use, and for 
whose use he must sacrifice so much of his land. 

More of it: A little boy was fined $1 and $1 50 
costs for falling asleep in a cart. A woman was sent 
to gaoi for three days for picking up a handful of 
wheat after the field had been twice gleaned. 

And still another: A peasant has been arrested in 
some part of England who had a pheasant in his 
hand. There was nothing to show that he was not 
taking it to the keeper’s lodge or to the police sta- 
tion. The magistrates took a favorable view of the 
matter, and only sent him to prison for one month 
with hard labor. A man dragged from his family for 
one month, the brand of felon put upon him simply 
for being in possession of one miserable bird, and 
that bird the property of Earl Derby, the late Prime 
Minister of Eagland. ° 

Important TO BaTHers.—TueE following notice 
to bathers, although addressed more especially to 
men, so many of its useful suggestions are equally 
applicable to lady bathers, that we have no hesita- 
tion in reproducing it :— 

Avoid bathing within two hours after a meal. 

Avoid bathing when exhausted by fatigue or from 
any other cause, 

Avoid bathing when the body is cooling after per- 
spiration ; but 

Bathe when the body is warm, provided no time is 
lost in getting into the water. 

Avoid chilling the body by sitting or standing 
naked on the banks or in boats after having been in 
the water, 

Avoid remaining too long in the water; leave the 
water immediately there is the slightest feeling of 
chilliness. 

Avoid bathing altogether in the open air if, after 
having been a short time in the water, there is a 
sense of chilliness with numbness of the hands and 
feet, 

The vigorous and strong may bathe early in the 
morning on an empty stomach, 

The young, and those that are weak, had better 
bathe three hours after a meal; the best time for 
such is from two to three hours after breakfast. 

Those who are subject to attacks of giddiness and 
faintness, and those who suffer from palpitation and 
other sense of discomfort at the heart, should not 
bathe without first consulting their medical adviser. 

“ Work is not so much an object as good wages.” 
This is from an advertisement of a man wanting a 
place. We hope he may get it. 


“Yorr handwriting is very bad indeed,” said a 
gentleman toa young coliege friend, who was more 
addicted to boating and ball playing than to hard 
study ; “ you really ought to learn to write better.” 

“ Ay, ay,” returned the young man; “it is all very 
well for you to tell me that, but if I were to write 
better, people would be finding out how I spell.” 
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AN InGENIOUS INVENTION FOR THE BLIND.—A cor- 
respondent of an English paper says :— 


““T have lately seen a very ingenious, useful, and 
meritorious contrivance, the nature and history of 
which eminently prove that necessity is the mother 
of invention. This is a writing-desk for the blind, 
and seems to me to answer its purposes completely. 
The inventor is a Mr. J. Calkin, who, having some 
years ago lost his sight, experienced great inconve- 
nience from being dependent — others for having 
his writing work performed. his set him to con- 
sidering whether some means could not be devised 
to enable the blind to be their own scriveners. He 
first tried some of the inventions already in exist- 
ence, but found them ail defective in one respect or 
another. Some did not admit of straight or distinct 
writing; others bothered him in regard to the up- 
strokes and the down-strokes; some were too com- 
plicated ; all were unsuited to his hand at all events. 
So he set about devising a method of his own, but 
difficulties in realizing his ideas. 
He thought of the matter 
by day, and he dreamt of it.by night. At last he hit 
upon the principle which he has now perfected. 
The machine consists of a fabric somewhat similar 
to an ordinary portable writing-desk, except that it 
does not fold up. In the centre of the desk top is 
fixed a writing-pad, with a slight ledge at bottom 
and on the right hand side. On this pad the paper 
is laid, the ledges serving to keep it in its proper 
place. On each side of the pad there isa slit in the 
desk, in which are a couple of small protuberances 
worked upon a rack, and moving backwards and 
forwards from top to bottom of the pad as required, 
each turn of the rack measuring off the proper space 
between the lines of writing. To these protube- 
rances a piece of elastic cord is fixed, having upon 
it a bit of movable tubing, with a ring attached. 
Through this ring the writer introduces his pen or 
pencil, draws the tubing to the point of his paper on 
which he wishes to commence writing, and proceeds 
with his work. The elastic cord admits of sufficient 
deflection upwards and downwards as to enable the 
up and down strokes to be fairly formed, while the 
tubing checks too greatan eccentricity. The fingers 
of the right hand touching the ledge of the pad warn 
the writer when the line is nearly filled; the rack is 
then pulled one turn downwards, and a new line is 
begun. The bottom ledge gives a similar indication 
when a sufficient number of lines have been put upon 
the page. When that is accomplished, the writer 
has only to turn over his paper, and begin afresh. 
The inventor and patentee is himself totally blind ; 
gad in using this desk all persons similarly afflicted 
will be rendered capable of writing perfectly straight 
and to form the tails of the long letters in their 
proper position with ease and fluency. It is alsoa 
perfect guide for all sighted persons who are unable 
to write straight, and is well adapted for instructing 
those who have never learned to write, as a copy- 
book or slate may be used, and it would be extremely 
handy for use on board ship. I would strongly re- 
commend this ingenious yet simple contrivance to 
the attention of all who are interested in the educa- 
tion of the blind.” 


encountered man 
Still, he did not despair. 


“ THIRTY years ago, when King Christian of Den- 
mark, then a poor little German prince, fell in love 
with his wife, then a still poorer, but pretty little 
countess, his parents told him that he must not dis- 
grace himself by such a mésalliance. However, he 
did so ‘disgrace’ himself, and the result is that the 
poor little countess is now considered the most sen- 
sible, dignified, and respectable lady seated on any 
European throne.” 

And we may add his children have made the best 
matches in the matrimonial line, that is as regards 
position—not men, for she of Wales has a very poor 
stick of a husband. 


One of those odd bits of wit that get detached from 
books and float about the columns of country papers 
is worth preserving. It is the definition of a bache- 
lor as “a man who has missed the opportunity of 
making a woman wretched.” Would it not be more 
in accordance, however, with common sense and 
common experience to reverse the epigram and de- 
fine an old maid as “a woman who had missed the 
opportunity of making a man insufferably happy?” 
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SeA Sickness.—If your enemy is a bad sailor 
shake hands with him when you land, for you have 
been revenged in watching him atsea. Of alldismal 
ills, the dismalist is sea sickness. Let a man break 
his leg, he will lie in bed with no desire to die. Let 
him lose his arm, or catch the smallpox, or get 
bloated with the dropsy, the desire to retain life is 
ever with him. He will live whilst he can. But let 
a man be sea sick, and life grows an intolerable bur- 
den. He will gaze over into the depths of the blue 
wave with a yearning to set his stomach to rest be- 
neath it. Can anything be more morbid than the 
expression of his eye? What more suggestive cf 
suicide than the cotor of his cheek? How he hates 
everybody! Theofficious steward, not unmindful of 
some prospective fee, who sops so untiringly about 
him with a mop and a basin, he loudly execrates be- 
tween the guips of his ever recurring meal. He 
smelis a distant cigar—there isa flavor of death in 
the hideous odor—ah ! what would he give to be on 
shore again, There is something so awful in the 
going up of the vessel, and something so abominable 
in the going down. It is a rising that seems only to 
carry one’s head with it, leaving it in the air hor- 
ribly giddy and confused. Then follows the low 
sinking—a movement that seems to subvert the 
whole anatomy of the body—thrusting the stomach 
into the throat—the heart into the feet—whilst the 
head is left still up in theair, dazed, yellow, emptied. 
How a man envies the bow-legged steward, who 
seems as incapable of being upset by the jerk of the 
steamer as if he were one of those China figures with 
round bottoms which you may sometimes see in the 
toy shops. Howcheerily he thrusts his mop about; 
how gayly he answers to the choked and distant cry 
of**Steward.” How astonishing to watch his steady 
progress along the heaving deck, his arms full of 
basins and his complexion as unpaled by the proxi- 
mity of horrid vessels as if each cheek were an 
apple, 


Tax question is: Do women dress to please them- 
selves? Do they dress to please each other? Or, do 
they dress to please the men? A cynical bachelor 
says: ‘They dress to worry other women.” 


LADIES’ TRAINS :— 

GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT'S OFFICE, } 
May, 1869. 

Rule 1. No train, after this date, will be made up 
of greater length than the height of the propelling 
power, 

Rule 2. In coming down heavy grades (church 
steps, for instance) first class trains will move as 
rapidly as safety will allow, but all accommodatin 
trains will proceed slowly and stop frequently to al- 
low people to step on the trains, Caution, however, 
is necessary in starting up whilst people are so en- 
gaged to prevent accidents. 

Rule 3. All trains to be held up at crossings. All 
empty “flats,” standing on the “sidings” at the 
time, should be switched off. 

Rule 4. When three or more trains are proceeding 
in company, they should always move side by side, 
and on no account whatever change this position. 
Trains approaching from the opposite direction 
must keep out of the way. (This rule is imperative.) 

Rule 6. If it is desirable to attach a “flat” to a 
moving train, speed should be slackened, and signals 
given by bowing. The “ flat” will respond by throw- 
ing away its cigar, twirling its moustache, and ele- 
vating its hat. The answering signal is a smile, 
which signifies ‘couple on;” after “‘coupling” the 
combined train will proceed very slowly—very. 

By order of FASsHion, President, 

A La Mops, Gen, Supt. 


THE circulation of the following English maga- 
zines combined does not equal that of the Lapy’s 
Book: The Cornhill, Macmillan, Belgravia (edited by 
Miss Braddon), London Society, Temple Bar, Black- 
wood, St. Paul’s (edited by Anthony Trollope), and 
Tinsley’s have an aggregate circulation of 119,000 
copies. In fact, you: might add one or two more, 
The Lapy’s Book has the largest cireulation of any 
monthly in existence. It is also the oldest magazine 
in this country, and most people say the best, 
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ADVENTURES OF A Dressinc-Gown.—A lady was 
anxious to make her husband a present on the occa- 
sion of his birthday, and it happening to fall in win- 
tey, she thought a dressing-gown would be a most 
useful acquisition to his domestic comforts. So she 
went and —— a fine Persian pattern, one well 
wadded. Not remembering the exact heignt of her 
husband, she thought it best to purchase one rather 
too long than too short, to make sure of its useful- 
ness. he day was wet, her husband returned in 
the afternoon, and she —— him with a new 
article of comfort; and he fancied it indeed a great 
comfort after he had put off his wet garments. But 
it was about ten inches too long.’ 

“Oh, never mind,” said the affectionate wife. “I 
can easily shorten it to suit you.” 

They had a party in the evening, and were very 
merry; and every one admired the beautifull dress- 
ing-gown. After they had gone to bed the wind and 
rain made such a noise that the wife could not sleep ; 
her husband, however, snored musically. She arose 
without disturbing him, took the dressing-gown and 
commenced her work, cutting off about the length of 
ten inches to make it suit her husband’s stature, and 
then went to bed again, 

In the morning she was up early to make some ar- 
rangements with her housekeeper, as several friends 
were expected to dinner that day. Scarcely had the 
lady left the room, when her sister—a good-natured 
old lady who lived with them—stepped in on tiptoe, 
in order not to disturb the sleeper, took the dress- 
ing-gown, and, hastening to her own room, cut off 
about ten inches, as she knew it was too long the 
night before. 

n hour after the gentleman awoke, and was now 
anxious to surprise his affectionate wife. Ringing 
for the servant, he was told to take the dressing- 

own to a tailor and have it made shorter by ten 
nches. The good wife was detained longer than she 
expected, and scarcely had the dressing-gown re- 
turned from the tailor’s when she came into the 
room. Her husband had just risen, and proposed now 
surprise his wife and enjoy his comfort. But how 
surprised was his better-half to see her husband in 
a fine Persian pattern shooting-jacket instead of a 
comfortable dressing-gown. 


Tue English in Dresden have withdrawn from the 
church because the President of the United States 
was prayed for. This is toleration both in politics 
and religion. Here are the facts :— 


**An American in Dresden’ makes known some 
singular facts in a letter to the London Times, The 
American colony in that city formed the mnjority of 
the congregation at the English Church, and contri- 
buted largely to its funds, so that the church came to 
be called ‘ the English and American Church,’ Under 
these circumstances the clergyman thought it but 
eee to introduce a prayer for the President of the 

Jnited States, after that for the Queen of England 
and for the King of —-— The first time this was 
done a gentleman interrupted the service with the ex- 
clamation, ‘I thought this was an English church P 
On the other days persons left the building when the 
new prayer was read. The clergyman adhered to 
his practice, and considerable animosity was roused 
against him. At length a portion of the congrega- 
tion seceded, and contrived to obtain authority from 
the Bishop of London for building a new church to 
be strictly ‘ English,’ and, as it seems, high church. 
Soon, however, the Americans found their way into 
the new congregation, and the same story was en- 
acted, although with a different conclusion. The 
ote od for the President was introduced, some of the 

Snglish objected, and the clergyman gave way. The 
Times is confident that if the Bishop of rte had 
known the circumstances, instead of authorizing a 
new church, he would have administered a severe 
rebuke to such unchristian and almost uncivilized 
jealousy.” 

Unper THE Raryn.—During a performance at the 
Theatre des Fleurs, in the Bois de Boulogne, a vio- 
lent shower took place, and the actors were obliged 
to finish the piece under umbrellas. The effect was 
ludicrous in the extreme, 

We once saw a whole farce played, the actors 
holding umbrellas over their héads. This took place 
at a little theatre on Old York Road, a place of 
anusement, we presume, that few of our readers re- 


memper. 





A JAPANESE BeLtu.—Every Japanese girl, of no 
matter what class in society, , oy inspired with 
an innate love of coquetry. The daughter of the 
humblest tradesman Yoved to pass whole days in 
shopping, and takes the greatest delight in prepar- 
ing, long before it is needed, the dress she intends to 
rns rae | for the first time at the next féte. The day 
arrived, the happy girl rises early in the morning 
and while her fresh new dress lies in some corner of 
the room, impatiently submits to the dilatory labors 
of her hairdresser, in whose profession there are 
some artists so celebrated that they devote whole 
hours to the study and toil requisite for the compo- 
sition of some graceful or fashionable style, where 
the hair, carefully dressed with the brush and po- 
made, half hides a piece of crape coquettishly chosen 
and fastened 7 heavy pins of tortoise-shell or coral. 
The chignon, it must be confessed, is not altogether 
of nature’s growth; and if, after the hair, we exa- 
mine the face, we shall see that Madam Rachel her 
self could not teach the Japanese much in the art of 
pen veer | up. On the dressing-table stands a perfect 
collection of little boxes just drawn from some hi 
ing place; there are whites for the neck, the arms, 
the bust; reds for the mouth and cheeks; black for 
the eyes, sometimes gold for the lips; and yet, with 
all these aids from art, age is unable to conceal its 
decrepitude, while, strangely enough, the children 
are the most laden with paint. Putting aside this 
coquetry, universal in spite of its bad taste, the dress 
is very simple and invariably well chosen. A silk 
robe, generally of a dark hue, covers a chemise ea 
erépe made of small patches of every color, a perfect 
harlequin’s mantle, where bright green is placed be- 
side ailively red. In winter the costume is completed 
by a short mantle doubled and thickened according 
to the season. The dress is long, without shape, 
and open from top to bottom; the upper part is con- 
fined by a belt broad enough to cover the breast and 
the lower part of the form, and terminating behind 
in an enormous knot; to tie which with more or less 
elegance demands a careful examination and many 
retouches. The sleeves hang like large pockets. Yo 
the belt are fastened a pipe in a velvet case, and 4 
pocket-book containing two chopsticks of silver, if 
it is intended to do honor to the host who may offer 
refreshments. In one corner of the pocket-book 
sparkles a little mirror, a European innovation, for 
our civilization has made this slight breach in Ja- 
panese manners. During the greater portion of the 
year the feet are bare; in winter they are clad in 
white cotton; and rest upon sandals of varnished 
wood, kept by wooden supports high enough abeve 
the ground to escape the mud and the damp. The 
sandal is ornamented with braids of straw, or some- 
times of velvet, and held to the foot by a strip of 
cloth passed between the toes, Occasionally it is re- 
covered with leather or paper, but is never honored 
by being worn in the house. 


Young ladies should be careful and not get chaps 
on their lips. They frequently lead to an affection 
of the heart. 

Louis A. Gopry, Esg.—Dear Stk: Pardon the 
liberty of a cripple, but I have long wanted you to 
know.-the pleasure your music gives me each month, 
Father buys your Lapy’s Book for me when he goes 
to market, and if he does not bring it home by the 
20th, Iam in a scolding humor until it is sent for. 
The best of it is, ican get so much for 25cts, The 

iece of music singly often is 30 and 40 cents, if even 
f could find it; but Seing so new in Gopry I would 
have to wait for it in the stores. So now, dear sir, 
I have to thank you for my only pleasure; the other 
matters of dress interest my sisters, but my part is 
the nicest, for they can enjoy so many other plea- 
sures that my crippled limbs deny to me. My heart- 
iest thanks to you, old friend, and may you havea 
long, prosperous, happy life, which J, for one, in 
company with many others, feel your good words 
and works entitle you to. Excuse crippled S. 

A Lapy complaining that her husband was dead to 
fashionable amusements, he replied: “ But then, my 
dear, you make me alive to the expense.” 


WE can assure our readers that “ BARRETT’s Vr- 
GETABLE HatR RBSTORATIVE” is a really valuable 
preparation, and that a trial is all that is needed to 
convince any one of its excellency.—Piitsburg Chris- 
tian Advocate. ' 
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A CORRESPONDENT, speaking of the manly adven- 
tures of the young Prince Imperial of France, says :— 


“Tt contrasts greatly with that of his father, the 
Emperor. Inaconversation the latter had with Mme. 
de Gir rdin, he told her gayly one day that his great 

leasure when a child was to water his flowers, and 

is governess, fearing that he would catch cold, had 
his watering-pots filled with warm water. ‘My poor 
flowers,’ added Prince Louis, ‘ the freshness of cool 
water was unknown to them, and, young as I was, 
this care seemed very ridiculous to me.’ hen Mme. 
de Girardin wrote this Prince Louis Bonaparte— 
pauvre jeune homme! as she exclaims—was a prisoner 
in Strasbourg. The day of his appearance there, in- 
toxicated with success, he sent a courier to his mo- 
ther, telling her that he was master of Strasbourg, 
and was about to march to Paris. Three days after 
he received in prison the answer of the Duchess de 
Saint-Leu, who, Staking him a conqueror still, 
begged him to preserve the royal family from the 
fury of his partisans, and to treat the king with all 
the respect due to him. ‘This proves,’ added the 
beautiful chroniqueuse, ‘ how far the illusions of those 
who are distant from us can go, and that princes can 
make mistakes as others do.’ Mme. de Girardin did 
not then know that Prince Louis Bonaparte’s illu- 
sions would turn out to be prognostics. Prince Louis 
was visiting at her house in Rome when the news of 
Talma’s death reached them; each one present was 
deploring his loss; all were recalling the last cha- 
racters in which they had seen him for the last time. 
Prince Louis, who was then scarcely sixteen, 
stamped his foot with vexation, and cried, ‘To 
think that lam a Frenchman, and have never seen 
Talma!’” 

We make further extracts from this correspond- 
eat :— 

“The Vicomte de Melun has just written the life of 
as great a heroine as Jeanne d’Are, the Seur Rosalie, 
the humble sister of the order of Saint Vincent de 
Paul, whose memory, although she died but twelve 
years ago, seems to have become legendary, sosaintly 
was the charity she exercised in the poorand crowded 
Faubourg Saint-Marceau, of which she is the adored 
heroine, Scur Rosalie had the persistency of devo- 
tion and heroism and abnegation; ardent and inde- 
fatigable, nothing could stay her impetuous course 
of goodness. While she lived no one dared to write 
her praise—it would have pained her as much as 
scorn or blame; but now that she is no more, hom- 
age can be rendered to the angelic servant of the 
y00r, and the charmingly-written work of M. de 

Ielun resuscitates her. One seems to see and hear 
her again, and to experience the emotion, respect, 
and gratitude which every one felt in her presence. 
Jeanne-Marie, rendu en religion Seur Rosalie, was 
born of an old and honorable bourgeoise family; her 
vocation was decided from her childhood. She 
wished to enter the order of Saint Vincent de Paul, 
to which its founder gave, as he himself said, as 
monastery the houses of the poor and sick, as veil 
the sisters’ modesty, as irén bars the fear of God. 
Very delicate and impressionable, she suffered greatly 
during the first years of her noviciate. She was only 
sixteen when she became a sister; the slightest 
change of temperature affected her, and a spider 
frightened her horribly. By degrees she attained the 
height of courage and heroism, but she always re- 
tained an excessive sensitiveness, and, although 
familiar with every human misery, the sight of suf- 
fering affected her fearfully to the last, and there 
was an exquisite tenderness in her charity. Rising 
every morning at four o’clock, she directed the ad- 
mirable asylum of the Rue l’Epée de Bois; over- 
looked the infant asylums, the schools for poor 
children, and the houses for the old; tended the sick, 
distributed alms with the rarest intelligence, and 
kept up a correspondence equal to that of a states- 
man. Her delight was to visit the infant créche, 
where cries of joy and affection hailed her appear- 
ance. She held her audiences in the little gloomy 
_— of her maison de secours, and there ambassa- 

ors and the miserable poor, sempstresses and duch- 
eases, workmen and princes of the church succeeded 
each other, and were all received with the same 

race, She acquired an extraordinary influence over 
very one who approached her. During the fierce 
days of 48 an officer — by the mob took refuge 
in her asylum; the insurgents demanded their pri- 
apner, supplications were in vain, and the officer 
was dragged out and about to be shot, when Seur 
Rosalie threw herself on her knees before the men 





wild with anger and fighting, and cried: ‘ For fifty 
ears I have devoted my life to you, and for the — 
have given to you, to your wives and to your chil- 
dren, I ask you for the life of this man.’ The guns 
were lowered and the prisoner was saved. In ’54 
the emperor presented her with the cross of the 
Legion of Honor; but she could not conquer her 
modesty, and never wore it. When she died two 
years later, her body lay in state, dressed in the robe 
of Sister of Charity, and the whole Faubourg Saint- 
Marceau went to render homage to its benefactress. 
An immense crowd followed her funeral, which 
wound through the entire quarter, as if to bid adieu 
to the places where she had been so much loved, 
Grateful speeches were made over her tomb, and 
then the crowd slowly dispersed; but some of her 
poor prayed there during the whole night, and leant 
weeping against the rails of the sisters’ cemetery.” 


“JuSTICES’ justice” is again exciting attention in 
England. A young girl is now servinys out a sen- 
tence of twenty-one days’ hard labor in Colchester 
jail for plucking a sprig of lavender from an open 
garden on a publicroad. Another case is as follows: 
A farmer found a boy in his field, he beat himina 
dreadful manner. Boy made complaint before a 
magistrate, and the man was fined one shilling and 
costs. The farmer then complained that the boy had 
injured his farm. So the magistrates fined the boy 
one shilling and costs. So this made matters even, 

Custom oF THROWING AN OLD SHOE AT WED- 
pings.—In Ben Jonson’s time this seems to have 
been practised as at present, for he alludes to it in 
“The Gypsies” (1640), and it is also mentioned by 
John Heywood (1598), *¢ for good lucke cast an old 
shooe after mee.’’ ‘This practice, however, is de- 
rived from a still more ancient source. Amongst 
the Hebrews, in transferring property, a shoe was 
thrown upon it, and we find an illusion to this in the 
Book of Ruth, iv.7. ‘A man plucked off his shoe, 
and gave it to his neighbor; and this was a testi- 
mony in Israel,” of the transfer of possession being 
made. Now, when a lady is married a transfer of 
property is made, and the parents throw a shoe at 
the bride to signity that they henceforth resign to 
the bridegroom all right and claim to their child, 
who, with all her worldly goods, is henceforth to be 
the property of her husband. 


Tue following excellent remarks are by Rev. H. 
Ward Beecher :— 

“When a young woman of sensibility writes 4 
story, hoping by the proceeds of its sale to increase 
a mother’s comforts, or to eke out her own subsist- 
ence, or to clothe a younger sister, we honor the 
motive, but unfortunately it is the story, and not the 
motive that is offered for sale. The story may be 
thin and feeble, the motive robust and hearty. A 
publisher, in the very nature of the case, would pre- 
fer that every manuscript should contain admirable 
matter. But, as he has to run the risk, and as he 
knows the market, and has had long experience in 
selling, his judgment is not selfish, but only saga- 
cious, 

‘“‘Itis plain, then, why one cannot read a stranger’s 
manuscript, and use the influence of his reputation 
with a publisher for its acceptance. If the goods 
offered are what the publisher wants, he will buy 
witLout urging. If not, what business have I to 
persuade him to buy poor goods? Every one sup- 
poses that trades must be learned. But few dream 
that literature is, above all other avocations, the 
one requiring the best original endowments, the 
most assiduous culture, and a thorough practice. To 
those who are willing to learn their trade by lon 
apprenticeship, and conscientious application, i 
offers a fair remuneration.” 


We frequently receive letters of two and three 
pages stating why a MS. is sent, often for some of 
the reasons mentioned above, and another is fre- 
quently urged, “ we wish to get money to spend in 
charity.” If we should purchase the article, being 
poor, it would be ourselves that give the charity. 
We say once for all, that stories must stand on their 
own merits, and “ mother’s comforts,” “ sister’s edu- 
cation,” and charity, have nothing to do witb the 
matter, 
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JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 


' LITTLE RED-RIDING-HOOD. 
A FAIRY TALE DRAMA, 
BY 8. ANNIE FROST. 
Characters. 
Dame GOoDALL. 
Minnis GooDALtL, her daughter, called LittLe Rip- 
Ripine-Hoop, 
JASPER, 
PETER, 
SIMON, 
Tue Wo Lr, 


W oodchoppers. 


Costumes. 


DAME GOODALL. Dress of dark blue woollen, skirt 
looped up over a scarlet petticoat; white muslin 
cap; white handkerchief crossed over the breast, 
white apron; low shoes, and clocked stockings. 

Minnie. Dress of striped chintz, looped over dark 
brown petticoat; scarlet stockings; low shoes; 
white apron; cloak of scarlet flannel with hood of 
the same. 

Jasper, Stmon, and Peter, Shirts of striped 
chintz; breeches of velveteen; long stockings and 
low shoes; gay worsted caps; axes in their hands, 

Tue Wor. In any large city the boy performing 
this part can procure a complete dress at a costum- 
er’s; if not procurable so, the head can be made of 
pasteboard and the rest of the dress of shagey cloth, 
imitating as closely as possible the animal to be re- 
presented. The performer must also consent to per- 
form his part on all fours, and speak in a gruff tone. 


Scene I.—Dame GOopaLw’s cottage. Centre of stage 
a table; upon it a basket covered with a white cloth, 
and a small earthen jar. Curtain rises, discovering 
Dame GOODALL seated by the table knitting. 


D. Goodall, There! I’ve got this pair of socks 
nearly done Now, if nothing happens to interrupt 
me, I shall have a full dozen pair completed in time 
for the fair. The price will buy me many a needful 
thing for the winter, and Minnie shall have a new 
stuff gown to wear with the pretty cloak and hood 
her grandma gave her, and which has got her the 
nickname all through the village of Little Red-Rid- 
ing-Hood. It is nearly time she was here, now, and 
I want her to take this basket of cake and pot of 
butter to the good old dame. (Knock at the door.) 
Deary me, who can that be? Come in! 


Enter JASPER. 

Jasper. Good-morning, Dame! 

D. Goodall. Good-morning, Jasper! Take a chair. 

Jasper. No, thank you; Iecan’t stop. I am on my 
way to the wood with Peter and Simon, but I pro- 
mised Granny Goodall I’d stop in this morning and 
tell you she is ailing. 

D. Goodall, Dear, dear! 
go over there at once, 

Jasper. No, I saw her last night as we were wend- 
ing our way home, and the message she gave me was 
this: “ Tell Dame Goodall, said she, “ that I’ve got 
a sharp touch of rheumatism, and can’t stir round 
much; but she needn’t come over, for she’s hurried 
I know, with her knitting for the fair; but tell her 
if she will let me have Little Red-Riding-Hood for 
a day or two to wait on me till 1 get round again, I 
will take it as a favor.” 

D. Goodall, That I will. You can tell her, if you 
see her, that I’ll send Minnie over as soon as she 
comes home; she was off at daybreak this morning 
to carry some butter to the Squire’s house, but I’m 
looking for her home every minute. 

Jasper. Well, the granny’s house is not far from 
the wood where we are working, so I’ll step over 
and let her know the little maid is coming. 

D. Goodall, Thank you! 

Jasper. Good-day to you. 

D. Goodall, Good-day, since you won’t stop. If 
you see Minnie on your way, you can bid her hurry 
along. 

Jasper. I will. Good-day again. 

D. Goodall, Good-day. d [Evrit JasprR. 

D. Goodall, Minnie can wait on her granny fill 
nightfall, and then I will go over myself and see 
what is to be done, 


Enter Minnie, hurriedly. 


Minnie. I met Jasper at the door. mother, and he 
bade me hurry. I was afraid you were sick. 


I’m very sorry! I must 





D. Goodall, No, dear child; but your grandma has 
a touch of rheumatism, and has sent for you to wait 
on her to-day. Are you tired with your early walk 
to the Squire's? 

Minnie. Tired! Oh no, indeed. It is not far, and 
the morning is so pleasant that it isa pleasure to 
be out. The little birds were singing merrily as I 
came along, and the grass is still green, although the 
winter is so near. 

D. Goodall. I made a cake for your grandma this 
morning, and put up this little pot of butter. These 
= can carry, and you may tell her that I will visit 

er this evening after the dusk closes in, and if she 
is not better, will stay the night with her. 

Minnie, Oh, I am giad you have a cake ready. Be 
sure you wear your warm cloak when you come, for 
theairis sharp. I am sure I should be cold if it were 
not for my nice cloak and the little red hood dear 
grandma made for me. 

D. Goodall. You must be a useful little maiden, re- 
member, and help youg grandmother to dress if she 
is not yet up, and youWan get the breakfast for her 
and tidy the cottage. 

Minnie. Yes, indeed! She is so good to me, that I 
shall be — glad to wait on her. 

D. Goodall, (Giving the basket and earthen jar to 
MINNIE.) Run along, now, and do not loiter by the 
at | to gather berries or talk. 

innie. I will go through the wood, that is the 
shortest way, and Jasper is there with Simon and 
Peter, so nothing can hurt me.” 

D. Goodall, Be careful you do not drop the jar or 
the basket as you cross the brook. (Kissing her.) 
There, run along, and be a good, useful littie maiden. 

Minnie. (Kissing her.) I will. Good-by till night- 
fall. [Evit Minnie. 

D. Goodall. Bless the little maiden; the day will 
be long without her. Surely, she must be a comfort 
to the old dame, when she is such a treasure to me. 
I must hurry my knitting now, to be at leisure by 
dusk. (Takes up knitting.) [Curtain falls, 


Scene IL—An open space in a wood. In the back- 
ground Simon, JASPER, and PETER chopping wood. 
Curtain rises, discovering MINnNI¥ just crossing fore- 
ground, the Wo.r crossing opposite, meeting her cen- 
tre of stage. 


Wolf. Good-morning, my pretty maid. 

Minnie. Good-morning ! 

Wolf. ‘Whither away so early? 

Minnie. Lam going to my grandma’s, kind sir, to 
carry a cake and pot of butter. 

Wolf. Oh, yes! (Aside.) Now if those woodchop- 

rs were not so near, | might eat that cake and but 

er myself. (Aloud.) So you are going to grandma’s? 

Minnie. Yes, kind sir. She is ailing, and has sent 
for me to wait on her. She lives ail alone; so when 
she has the rheumatism mother or I have to go and 
wait upon her. 

Wolf. (Aside.) Lives all alone, does she? ( Aloud.) 
And where does grandma live, wy pretty dear? 

Minnie. In the little cottage below the mill. 

Wolf. What! Why that is quite on the other side 
of the wood? 

Minnie. Oh, yes, indeed! 

Wolf. (Aside.) And quite out of the reach of those 
strong woodchoppers with their bright axes and 
broad shoulders. (Aloud.) And poor grandma lives 
all alone? 

Minnie. All alone! But I must hurry on, for mo- 
ther charged me not to loiter by the way. 

Wolf. Well, my little dear, 1 think I will call to- 
day and see poor grandma, too, You tell me she is 
ill, so I should go to inquire for her health. 

Minnie. Then you know her, sir? 

Wolf. The dear old ney in the cottage by the mill 
is an old friend of mine, although I iid not know until 
to-day that she had such a pretty grandchild. Sup- 

ose now we try who will get to the cottage first. 

fou take the road through the wood and I will take 
the one that follows the brook. Shall weruna little 
race, 80, 7 pretty dear? 

Minnie. If you will, sir. 

Good-by ! 


Wolf. One! two! three! 
[Ezvit WoLrF, ——. 
Minnie. He’|l get there first, I am sure, for he has 
four long legs to run on; but I must hurry, too, or it 
will be quite the middle of the day before poor grand- 
ma has any one to help her dress, [Exit Minnie. 
Jasper. ape forward, followed by Simon and 
— ow, do you know, boys, I don’t like that 
at all. . 
Peter. Don’t like what? 
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Jasper. What was that old rascal of a wolf talking 
so long with Little Red-Riding-Hood for, and askin 
sb many questions about where she was going, an 
finding out that old granny Goodall lives alone on 
the edge of the wqou? To my mind he is up tosome 
mischief. 

Peter. So I think. 

Simon. So do I. 

Jasper. And I, for one, think it ought tq be our 
business to stop it. 

Peter. So I think. 

Simon, So do I. 

Jasper. Why, bless me, what would we all doin the 
village if any harm came to Little Red-Riding-Hood ? 

Simon, The sweetest little maiden in the village, 
and the handiest. Many’s the time she’s run in to 
my good mother to offer her nimble little feet for an 
errand, or help about the work. 

Peter. And who but Red-Kiding-Hood knit me two 
pairs of woollen socks last winter, and would take 
no pay but a thank you and the holly vranch I cut 
her for a Christmas Tree. ? 

Jasper. And is it not Little Red-Riding-Hood that 
comes in the summer time when we are at work, and 
gathers us berries to cool our lips in the hot noon 
time? I say, there must no harm come to the little 
maiden, and I, for one, mean to follow her to the 
cottage. 

Simon. Come on, then, for she trips along so 
swiftly that she will soon be there. 

Peter. (Brandishing his ave.) I’ve had a mind be- 
fore now torap that old wolf on the skull. I wouldn’t 
wonder if some of the sheep I’ve lost lately had gone 
to make his supper. 

Jasper. Come along. 

[Ereunt Simon, JASPER, and Peter. Curtain falls. 


Scene III.—A bed-room in a cottage, Centre of back- 
ground a bed with curtains drawn around ii. Cur- 
tain rises, discovering the WouF standing on his hind 
legs, dressed in a long white nightgown, and tying on 
a nightcap. 


Wolf. There! If | body should come in, I am 
sure | look enough like the old granny to be mis- 
taken for her. How tough she was to be sure, Lit- 
tle Red-Riding-Hood will be a much tenderer morsel 
for a wolf of fastidious appetite to dine upon. It is 
time she was here. I think, while she is coming, I 
will take a nap; a nap after eating helps the diges- 
tion. (Gets into bed, and druws the curtains.) I de- 
clare (yawning) I feel quite sleepy. (After a moment's 
auae, a knock on the door.) Who’s there? Who 
cnocks? 

Minnie. (Behind the scenes.) It is your grandchild, 
Little Red-Riding-Hood, 

Wolf. Ah! here she is at last. 

Minnie. (Still behind the scenes.) Mamma has sent 
you a cake and a little pot of butter. 

Wolf. Come in, my dear, come in. 

Minnie. (Still behind the scenes.) I cannot unfasten 
the door. 

Wolf. Pull the bobbin, and the latch will fly up. 


Enter MInnik. 


Minnie. Mamma bade me say she would be here at 
mightfall, dear grandma, 

Wolf. Yes, yes, “J dear; set your basket and pot 
of butter on the table. 

Minnie. (Setting them down.) And I was to stay all 
day, and help you, dear grandma, 

Wolf. Yes, my dear. 

Minnie. But—but how hoarse you are, dear grand- 


ma. 

Wolf. Yes, dear, I’ve got a bad cold. 

Minnie. Shall [ help you to dress? 

Wolf, Lay aside your cloak and hood, my dear, and 
came take a little rest after your long walk. 

Minnie. (Taking off her cloak and hood.) I am not 
tared. 

Wolf. You had better take a nap, 

Minnie. (Pulling aside the curtains.) 
grandma, how strange you look. 

Tolf. (Putting out his arms tohag her.) Do I, my 

littie dear? 

Minnie. Why, grandma, what long arms you have 

! 

Wolf. The better to hug you with, my little dear. 

Minnie. But, grandma, what great ears you have 


Dear me, 


Wors. They are so much the better to hear you, my 
chil. 

Minnie. But, grandma, what great eyes you have 
got! 





Fl They are so much the better to see you, iny 
ar. 


Minnie. (Shrinking back.) 
great teeth you have got! 

Wolf. (Springing from the bed.) They are so much 
the better to eat you, my dear, 

. oe. (Running towards door.) Oh! oh! 
elp! 

Jasper. (Behind the scenes.) We are coming! We 
are coming! (Sound of blows,as if knocking down the 
door.) Courage! 

Wolf. Dear me! 
sharp axes. 


But, grandma, witht 


Help! 


The woodchoppers with their 
(Runs to window.) I must run. 


JASPER, PeTER, and Simon run in. 

Jasper. Not so fast, master wolf. (Catches him by 
the nighigown.) 

Wolf. (Slipping out of nightgown.) 

Simon, Are yout? (Trips him up.) 

Minnie, Oh, dear, oh, dear! That is not grandma at 
all, but the shaggy old gentieman that spoke to me 
in the wood, 

Jasper, (Tying the WoL¥’s legs.) Come, boys, pick 
him up. We’ll carry him off to the woods, and stop 
his mischief, once for all. 

Simon, Ill take his head. 

Peter. And I his legs. 

Jasper. And I his body. So. 
WOLF.) 

Minnie. (Sobbing.) Where’s grandma? 

: Jasper. 1 guess this rascal breakfasted on the old 
ady. 

Minnie, Oh! if I had but minded mother, and not 
stopped to talk. (Sobbing.) [Curtain falls, 

Basres.—A contemporary exposes himself to the 
execrations of mothers by the following cold-blooded 
tirade. He says :— 


“Phe persistency with witich some mothers thrust 
their babies upon the notice of society may be an 
amiable weakness, but it is nevertheless a bore. 
Babies are well-springs of delight, no doubt; but 
everybody is not athirst for them. If they were a 
rarity, they would, perhaps, be held in more general 
esteem; but, alas! they are as plentiful as black- 
berries, and so very much alike that it is difficult to 
distinguish the ‘sweetest baby in the world’ from 
the next one you meet. The domestic histories of 
babies, as related by their maternal] historians, are 
also nearly identical. They all have the same ‘ win- 
ning ways,’ make the same inarticulate noises, and 
have the same little ailments; so that the nurser 
anecdotes of one fond mother would suffice, wit 
very slight variations, for the entire tribe. It is true 
that some infants sleep well of nights, and that 
others—more 's the pity—are of dissipated nocturnal 
habits, and insist upon being walked about in their 
parents’ arms when they ought to be in those of 
Morpheus; but that is of no importance except to 
the parties immediately concerned. Their untimely 
sprees are of no interest as a breakfasit-table topic, 
and, whether their techiness is superinduced by 
‘teeth’ or ‘original sin,’ concerns not the world at 
large. Unless ‘fond mothers’ have some little com- 
passion on a suffering community, and cease to bore 
us with their nursery chronicles, we must rouse our- 
selves, and settle the grievance in the Herodian 
fashion, and, if we once begin, we shall not confine 
our ‘remedial efforts’ to ‘children two years old and 
younger,’ but shall take a much wider range.” 


What a monster a bachelorcan be. Some devoted 
woman should come to the rescue of the “ babies of 
the period” by marrying this man. 


I’m off. 


(All three lift the 


“A sury at the Montgomeryshire Quarter Ses- 
sions, in England, found a tramp guilty of theft, but 
at the same time recommended the man to mercy. 
‘On what grounds? asked the chairman. The 
foreman replied first that he did not know, but, after 
a lengthy conference with his brother jurymen, he 
thus seriously delivered himself before a laughing 
court: ‘We recommend him to mercy because no 
one seed him commit the crime.’ ” 


DIFFERENCE IN CLERGYMEN’S SALARIES. —The 
Archbishop of Canterbury, in England, receives 
#75,000 a year, and the Curate of East Kennett £200. 
It is said that the Archbishop and the Curate find it 
difficult to make both ends meet at the end of the 
year. 
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COTTAGE, 


Drawn expressly for Godey’s Lady’s Book, by Isaac H. Hopss & Son, Architects, Philadelphia. 





THe above is a design of one of those plain substan- 
tial Italian buildings with American wants and taste 
oS. It is to be built in Virginia, and has a 
ells tly elevated position. It is designed for a pe- 
culiar locality, and made to fit both the sand adjacent 
and also the peculiarities of the proprietors, whose 
individualities should always take part in the archi- 
tectural feeling of the designs. This method of suit- 
ing the different tastes of people is what the archi- 
tecture of this country needs. 

Vitruvius, Palladio, and others have recommended 
that the residence should indicate the amount of 
wealth and power possessed, gradating society even 
in architecture, hat we want here is not rank, 
but character. A church should look like a church, 
and should not be mistaken for a bank, lyceum, mar- 
ket, public hall, or residence. 














FIRST STORY. 


When furnishing a design, we engage to suit the 
peculiar fancy of every one; and also insure that it 
shall be in keeping with all their wants, that is if 
their means will allow. This house will cost #8000. 
pe | pareted, 

Kirst Story.—A hall, 8 feet 10 inches; B parlor, 20 





| 


4 


feet 10 inches by 82 feet 1 inch; C library, 16 feet by 
21 feet 8 inches: D dining-rooin, 15 feet by 25 feet 7 
inches; E store-room, 8 feet 6 inches by & feet; F 
kitchen, 15 feet 2 inches by 15 feet 11 inches ; (7 scul- 
lery, 9 feet 8 inches by 14 feet 8 inches; H front 
porch, 





























SECOND STORY. 


Second Story.—J chamber, 32 feet by 15 feet 7 
inches; K chamber, 16 feet 6 inches by 15 feet 10 
inches; L chamber, 16 feet 6 inches by 15 feet 16 
inches; M chamber, 1 feet 5 inches by 14 feet 6 
inches; N chamber, 16 feet 2 inches by 15 fect 11 
inches; O bath-room, 8 feet 5 inches by 8 feet 6 
inches. Isaac H. Hosns & Son, 
Architects, Office, 436 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


IMPORTANT TO AERONAUTS.—Who says that man 
will never have the power to fly? A scientific friend 
of ours has so far solved the problem as to he able 
with the greatest ease to “skim over” a newspaper. 

A LADY describing an ill-tempered man, says: “ He 
never smiles but he feels ashamed of it.” 
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A Roman WomAN IN Her Bovupoir.—The boudoir 
contained mirrors ot all sizes—some of silver, others 
of polished gold, others again of brass, or steel, or 
tin. They were usually of a circular or oval form, 
aad were enriched with precious stones, There was 
pangs one large enough to reflect the full figure. 

iere, too, might be seen the expedients adopted by 
an antiquated beauty to efface or hide the ravages 
of time, and to preserve the semblance of youth lon 
after the reality had departed. As the hair thinne 
or became unmistakably gray, — wore different 
kinds of headdress, according to their own taste 
and the fashion of the hour. The three ordinary va- 
rieties were the “ Caliendrum,” the “ Calantica” and 
the “ Corymbrium”—so called because it terminated 
if a point like a grape. It was especially worn by 
women of low stature, as it added to their height. 
In the case of respectable matrons, the color of this 
false hair was invariably black; in that of courte- 
zans, of a lighter hue, and approaching auburn, 
Then, when the teeth began to decay or to leave an 
“ obvious void,” they were replaced with others of 
bone or ivory fixed in gold. 

To preserve the complexion, recourse was had to 
a variety of cosmetics. While sitting in their own 
epartments, and, above all, before retiring to rest at 
night, they would cover their faces with a paste 
made of wheat flour, or of crums of bread well soaked. 
Others used an ointment made of the suet extracted 
from the fleece of a fat ewe, twice washed and 
bleached in the sun, but still retaining a rank smell. 
Other cosmetics were more costly, and not unfre- 
quently composed of singular ingredients, the spe- 
cific virtues of which it is not easy to divine. The 
simplest was a lotion of asses milk. Poppwa, Nero’s 
wife, used to bathe in milk, five hundred asses being 
kept for the purpose. A certain fluid mixture, much 
in vogue, was obtained by slowly boiling, for forty 
days and nights, the heel of a young white bull. An- 
other famous medicament was produced from croco- 
diles’ excrements. Another, again, was a kind of 
paste in which white lead predominated, that came 
from Rhodes, and imparted a dazzling whiteness to 
the skin, but had the defect of melting in the sun or 
uuder the action of great heat. 

There was likewise a preparation of chalk steeped 
in acid, bet which shunned all contact with water. 
Vermilion, too, was sometimes applied. The eye- 
brows and eyelids were very commonly touched with 
a long needle dipped in a paste, the coloring matter 
of which was soot or powdered charcoal, and occa- 
sionally saffron. 

Pomades of bean paste were employed to smooth 
the skin and efface spots. Anonguent called “ psilo- 
trum” was also used to remove hairs from the arms 
and legs. Pastilles of myrtle and mastic, kneaded 
in old wine, were found efficacious in correcting the 
breath, as also were the berries of myrrh, cassia, 
andivy. The skin was, besides, rubbed eo 
stone, which, when reduced to powder and thrice 
evicined, was much esteemed for cleansing the teeth. 
Then, to harden the gums, recourse was had to the 
fat of sheeps’ tails, formed into pills 


Op®&RA cloaks are now cut like Hungarian jackets. 
They are mostly made of Cashmere, gros grain 
in the neutral tints. They are worked with floss 
and green leaves, also with gold and twisted silk. 
The prettiest are trimmed with swan’s-down and of 
plain white merino, with long, open sleeves @ la 
juive, which are lined with quilted satin. Mothers 
prefer the more elderly poult in dark colors, orna- 
mented with gray fur or all velvet. 

A HUSBAND can readily foot the bills of a wife who 
is not afraid of being seen footing the stockings of 
her husbaad. 


“So you are going to keep a school?” said a young 
lady, to her old aunt. ‘ Well, for my part, sooner 
than do that, I would marry a widower with nine 
children.” “I should prefer that myself,” was the 
quiet reply, ‘‘ but where is the widower ?” 

WE never knew a scolding person that was able to 
govern a family. What makes people scold? Be- 
cause they cannot govern themselves. How can 
they govern others? Those who govern well are 
generally calm. They are prompt and resolute, but 
steady and mild, 





PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


Avpress “Fashion Editress, care L. A. Godey, 
Philadelphia.” Mrs, Hale is not the Fashion Edi- 
tress. 

No order attended to unless the cash accompa- 
nies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send 
a post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to 
be sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return 
postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be 
made out of post-marks. 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in 
any particular number must send their request at 


| least two months previous to the date of publication 


of that number. 

A. T.—Sent articles April 29th. 

S. M. N.—Sent hair jewelry, 29th. 

Miss K. O.—Sent articles by Adams’ express 29th. 

N. R.—Sent hair chain May 3d. 

Mrs. J. P. B.—Sent pattern 3d. 

Mrs. G. B. H.—Sent articles by Adams’ express 3d, 

©. O. H.—Sent articles 10th. 

Mrs. W. H. L.—Sent pattern 10th. 

Mrs. T. G. B.—Sent pattern 10th. 

Mrs. H. M. G.—Sent pattern 10th. 

Mrs. J. Z. T.—Sent pattern 10th. 

M,. A. L.—Sent pattern 10th, 

Mrs. 8S. C. G.—Sént pattern 10th. 

Miss H. E. B.—Sent pattern 10th. 

Mrs. R. H. B.—Sent pattern 10th. 

Mrs. J. D. R.—Sent pattern 10‘h. 

Mrs. M. A. P.—Sent pattern 10th. 

G. W. B.—Sent articles by Adams’ express 17th. 

Miss M, E.—Sent articles 17th. 

Mrs. S. C.—Sent needles 17th. 

Mrs. M. T. W.—Sent pattern 17th. 

Mrs. J. H. G.—Sent pattern 17th. 

E. N.—Sent pattern 17th. 

Mrs. L. B.—Sent pattern 17th. 

Aileen.—1. A lady should never listen to the love 
affairs of a gentleman when he is engaged; after the 
engagement is broken it is time enough. 2. No, not 
in any case. 3. No, not if you can keep the secret 
to yourself; otherwise it is. 

A Subscriber.—1. Black lace shawls are most suit- 
able. 2. Black grenadine, bombazine, made in suits 
and trimmed with crape. 38. They usually accom- 

any them, unless the company are to remain some 


ime. . 

Edith P.—i. Yes. 2. White tarletan, made simply. 
8. Moderately long. 4. We would consider the par- 
ties too young to know their own minds. Better 
wait a year or two, and see if they still think the 
same. 

Mrs, S. C. A.—The price of the comb is $15. 

D. W.—The ring is kept by the person finding it. 

Eva.—De capo in music, an Italian phrase signi- 
fying that the first part of the tune is to be repeated 
from the beginning. It is also used as a call or 
acclamation to the musical performer at concerts, 
ete., to repeat the air or piece which has just been 
finished. 

Susan.—If you persist in making a display to at- 
tract admiration from every gentleman you are 
introduced to from a desire to gratify your vanity, 
you certainly merit the name of coquette. 

April.—You must have it repolished. 

Jane.—1. We have never published any story from 
the pen of the lady. 2. In December. 3. We never 
received the letter. 

Phebe.—Glee-maiden was a term applied by the 
Saxons to itinerant minstrels. 

Anna.—We cannot give the answer in this column, 
By sending stamp we will gladly furnish the desired 
information. 

Economist.—We would not like to recommend any 
particular publication on the subject. 

Egbert.—Rossini was born at Pesaro on the 29th 
of February, 1792. 

Fern.—If you wish to dry your ferns, spread 
them out on sheets of tissue paper, and lay them 
between two light boards. he paper shoukl be 
changed daily, and the pressure should be gradually 
increased, 

Maria.—Try powdered magnesia over the spots, 
changing it for fresh 2s it absorbs the grease. 

Sarah.—Your handwriting is very indifferent. 

Clara.—You ask too many questions. We cannot 
tell you of a sure way. Try all—you may succeed. 

Constance.—The darker lock is auburn, the lighter 
golden, 
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Fashions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Hava had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Editress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may 
desire it, with the charge of a small percentage for 
the time and research required, Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil- 
las, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to 
economy as well as taste; and boxes or packages 
forwarded by express to any part of the country. 
For the last, distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the area expen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended tc unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be ac- 
countable for losses that may occur in remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accom- 
panied by a note of the height, complexion, and 
yeneral style of the person, on which much depends 

n choice. 

The Publisher of the Lapy’s Book has no interest 
in this department, and knows nothing of the trans- 
actions; and whether the person sending the order 
is or is not a subscriber to the Lapy’s Book, the 
Fashion Editor does not know. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase; therefore; no articles will 
be taken back. When the goods are sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 





DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE. 

Fig. 1.—Underskirt of blue striped organdy, made 
with one plaited flounce. Overskirt of organdy, 
looped up at the sides with puffs of white divided 
by bands of blue silk studded with buttons. The 
overskirt is edged with a wide Valenciennes lace. 
Corsage of white, cut low square, and trimmed with 
blue silk bands to simulate stripes. Large bow and 
long ends of ribbon on the shoulders. Puffed illu- 
sion on the neck. Hair arranged in puffs and curls, 
with blue flowers. 

Fig. 2.—Evening-dress of pink silk, cut short in 
front to display an underskirt of white silk trimmed 
with one plaited flounce, each plait being fastened 
by a pink ribbon loop. The dress is trimmed with 
point lace and white satin folds, The lace extends 
down the back of the skirt with a band of satin 
through the centre, and pink bows. The corsage is 
eat with a basque to simulate a third skirt, and 
trimmed to correspond. The lace forms a cape on 
the corsage. Hair arranged in puffs, with white lace 
and pink ribbon to ornament it. 

Fig. 3.—Dress of green silk, trimmed with ruches 
of the same. Paletdt of black silk, trimmed with 
black lace and satin, Black lace bonnet, trimmed 
with green foliage and roses, 

Fig. 4.—Dress of lilac grenadine, made with two 
skirts. The lower one is trimmed with five narrow 
ruffles ; the upper one headed by a band of silk ; this 
one extends up the sides, with small bows between. 
The upper skirt forms a pannier, and is trimmed to 
correspond, Corsage cut rounding, with plaited il- 
lusion on the neck. High chignon, tied with lilac 
ribbon. 

Fig. 5.—Walking-dress of buff and white striped 
organdy, made with one skirt, trimmed to simulate 
two with ruffles, puffs, and lace. The Polonaise is 
belted into the waist, and trimmed with lace ; tace 
bretelles extend across the shoulders. White chip 
hat, trimmed with white lace, roses, and leaves. 
This costume is suitable for a watering-place. 

Fig. 6.—Little girl’s dress of buff piqué, braided 
with white; a small cape of the same crosses in 
front. The sash is braided ia an elaborate manner- 





DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 
FIRST SIDE. 


Fig. 1.—Dress of white muslin, with one ruffle on 
edge of skirt. Overdress of blue silk puffed, and 
fastened by bows of the same. Waist and loose 
sleeves of the silk, the waist open in the front, and 
worn over a waist of white muslin. 

Fig. 2.—Dress of black grenadine, trimmed with 
four ruffles extending up the sides and across the 
back, the upper one headed by a large puff. The 
front of the skirt is plain, with lace bows and fancy 
buttons up it. The corsage is plain, with sleeves to 
correspond. 

Fig. 3.—Walking suit of silver gray silk, made 
with two skirts, trimmed with black lace, narrow 
ribbon bows, braid, and buttons. Polonaise, puffed 
in back and trimmed to correspond. Bonnet of gray 
chip, trimmed with green velvet, flowers, and grass, 

Fig. 4.—Dress of pearl-colored silk, trimmed with 
plaited ruffles. Overdress of black, trimmed with 
lace. Sash of pearl color. 

Fig. 5.—Dress of light green silk, with one ruffle 
on the skirt. Shawl of black lace, pinned to form 
the hood in the back. 

Fig. 6.—Night-cap, made of thin muslin, trimmed 
with a box-plaited quilling on the front, which also 
forms the strings. 

Fig. 7.—Morning-cap of white net, with a lace 
barbe extending round the front, and hanging down 
to form strings. 

Fig. 8.—Night-cap, made with fine tucks and fluted 
ruffles. 

Fig. 9.—Coiffure, arranged in one large round puff 
in the back surrounded by a heavy plait. From the 
centre of puff a bunch of curls falls from a fancy 
tortoise-shell comb. A tortoise-shell band to match 
the comb ornaments the front of the head. 

Figs. 10 and 11.—Collar and cuffs formed of puffs, 
divided by insertion, and edged with lace. 

Fig. 12.—Collar, made of fine linen, edged with 
lace, and cut with three point@on each sice. 

Fig. 13.—Fashionable shaped frames for bonnets 
and hats, 


SECOND SIDE, 


Figs. 1 and 2.—Apron with a basque. Young girls 
now wear pot only silk aprons, but others also, of 
muslin trimmed with lace. Our model is a new and 
fashionable one; it is made of black poult-de-soie, 
trimmed with a fluting of the same material, and a 
satin cross-strip and small pointed tabs. The basque 
is fastened at the back with three satin bows. 

Fig. 3.—Shirred bonnet of black lace, trimmed 
with an aigrette of black lace and pomegranate 
Satin flowers, with leaves of yellow satin. A clus- 
ter of these flowers is set on the top of the bonnet, 
and sprays fall behind in the fashion of a cdche- 
peigne. 

Fig. 4.—Coiffure, arranged in six puffs, with two 
long curls in theback. A long spray of green leaves 
and scarlet berries are twined in among the puffs. 

Fig. 5.—Simple style of making a morning-dress, 
It is cut all one, and confined at the waist by a belt. 
The trimming consists of a puff of the same. 

Fig. 6.—Black lace fichu, forming an overskirt to 
the dress in back. 

Fig. 7.—Infant’s dress of Nainsook, trimmed with 
insertion and edging up the front breadth. A plaited 
ruffle trims the bottom of skirt. 

Fig. 8.—Loose house jacket. Our model is made 
of blue-colored cashmere, and trimmed with flutings 
and narrow cross-strips of satin of the same color, 

Fig. 9.—Fichu of tucked muslin and lace insertion, 
Band and sash of satin, trimmed with fringe. 
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Figs. 10 and 11.—Looped-up skirt. For those who 
will not wear short costumes all sorts of contrivances 
are had recourse to for looping up train skirts. Figs. 
10 and 11 show one of these contrivances. As will 
be seen, it is managed by buttons and loops; the 
buttons are sewn on the centre back seam, and the 
loops on the side breadths at the back. There is 
also a loop below the lower button. Fig. 11 gives 
the effect when looped up; the upper button is 
sewn six inches below the waist; the distance of 
the second must be regulated by the height it is de- 
sired to drape the overskirt. 

Fig. 12.—Walking-dress for a girl of eight years, 
made with two skirts. The under one is of green 
silk, The upper dress of fawn-colored silk, cut in 
scallops, and bound with green satin; every other 
scallop has a green satin rosette in the centre of it. 
Plain corsage and coat sleeve. The belt has scallops 
around it to match the skirt, and is fastened by a 
rosette. 

Fig. 13.—This shirt is very simple, both front and 
back being alike. The linen should be twenty-six 
inches wide, and the width will then cut two shirts. 
A lace or worked edging usually trims the shirt. 

Fig. 14.—Yoke night-gown for an infant, made of 
cambric muslin, and trimmed with narrow ruffles. 
The skirt is laid in fine plaits to the yoke, and fast- 
ened at the waist by an insertion belt. 

Fig. 15.—Sailor costume for a boy of ten years. 
This can be made of white, or of navy blue cloth. 

Fig. 16.—Blouse for a boy of five years, made of 
gray poplin, trimmed with blue. 

Fig. 17.—Chemise, with flaps turned down, for little 
girls from two to four years. 

Fig. 18.—Dress for a little girl of four years, made 
of piqué, and trimmed with fancy braid, 


CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR JULY, 

As the warm days of July are on us, but little new 
is to be seen in the way of fashion. Most of the pur- 
chases made now have reference to watering-place 
needs, and our modistes are preparing drésses for 
the gay throng which will soon fill these resorts. 

As many of our readers are no doubt their own 
dressmakers, we will endeavor, for their benefit, to 
give some general ideas concerning the making of a 
dress. Corsages are of medium length, and round 
at the waist. Shoulder seams are short and high; 
judgment should be used in cutting the shoulders, 
for to many figures this fashion is extremely unbe- 
coming. The two darts in each front are short, but 
taken very deep, to make an easy tapering shape. 
Side seams are directly under the arm. Open fronts, 
with revers, shawl-shaped surplice, with fulness 
from the shoulders to the belt, square necks, and 
the broad sailor collar of the dress material are more 
worn than ever this warm weather, The neck of a 
plain corsage is cut out very low and round if the 
wearer has a handsome neck, otherwise the high 
neck and ruche is most becoming, and does not look 
old-fashioned. Sleeves of street dresses are easy- 
fitting, coat-shaped. They have bows at the elbow 
and broad trimming at the wrist. Silks for evening 
wear, and thin muslins have the Marie Theresa 
sleeve puffed to the elbow and frilled. Long arms 
require puffs around the sleeves, and tulle under- 
sleeves puffed to fill out the frill. Short arms look 
best in lengthwise puffs. Skirts we spoke of a short 
time since; as they are unchanged, it is unnecessary 
to repeat about them. Overskirts to muslin and 
silk dresses are quite short and very much puffed up 
inthe back. The round pannier puff is not so pretty 
as the new bee pannier. This has two wings pointed 
and open to the belt behind, consisting of two full 
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widths of silk, with a half width in front of each 
turned over en revers. A flat sash of many short, 
rounded ends fills up the opening behind, and repre- 
sents the body of the bee. This pannier is attached 
to a belt. Trained skirts of silk or muslin are 
flounced almost to the belt. These flounces are 
either bias or straight, slightly gathered or box- 
plaited. They are pinked out or bound with satin. 
It is no use to say we are tired of flounces, they were 
never so much worn as at present; there are lite- 
rally ruffles upon ruffles. 

Many unsuccessful attempts have been made to 
combine a iong skirt with a short one, At lengtha 
plan has been perfected by which a dress will an- 
swer for a street suit, and may be lengthened to form 
a train when worn in-doors. A model seen was of 
black silk, but it can be made of any material desired. 
It is, first, a short gored skirt made as usual, with 
two side gores, and trimmed with a wide flounce. A 
separate train$s then formed of five narrow breadths 
gathered to the belt, and sewed in the whole length 
of the back seam of the second gore. This train has 
& flounce also. When worn in the street, the train 
is caught up to the belt by a loop put half way down 
each of the back seams, and fastened on two buttons 
placed a finger apart on the belt. This gives the 
appearance of a bouffant upper skirt in the back, 
while the front remains flat. A tight waist and sash 
finishes the costume. In the house the train falls at 
length, making a handsome dinner dress, We com- 
mend this to stout persons, as it does not require an 
entire upper skirt, and to those whose means do not 
permit a variety of dresses. To those persons who 
prefer a looped-up long skirt for the street, we ad- 
vise the style shown on the extension sheet of this 
number. 

For young ladies white muslin mantles are worn 
over silk and organdy dresses. Valenciennes lace, 
applique embroidery, and ruffles, both gathered and 
box-plaited, are the trimmings worn, A surplice 
mantle without sleeves has the fronts pointed and 
crossed under the belt. The back is a short loose 
sacque trimmed with a five-inch plaited ruffle edged 
with Valenciennes. Insertion and lace extend 
around the front, neck, and armholes, Ribbon belt 
and sash. These skeleton garments are very much 
worn in all materials, as having no sleeves they are 
80 very much cooler. 

For children, short loose sacques, small capes and 
fichus of black silk and white piqué, are worn. These 
are less elaborately puffed and trimmed than those 
worn by older persons; otherwise there is but little 
difference. Ruffles are more light and dressy for 
children’s clothes than flat trimmings, and full suits 
of the same material are more childlike than wraps 
of another color. Now that white is so universally 
worn, nothing can certainly be prettier or more 
childlike than itis. A beautiful walking suit fora 
little girl of five years, is a gored skirt and short, 
loose sacque of white piqué, trimmed with Hamburg 
insertion and scalloped ruffles. A dress of French 
muslin for @ girl of twelve years, has the waist and 
skirt formed entirely of medallions of Valenciennes 
and embroidery, in alternate rows, separated by 
fluted ruffles and lace. So elaborate are white dresses 
made, that scarcely a vestige of their old-time sim- 
plicity remains. We will describe one seen for a 
lady, and pass on to other topics. A train dress 
made of the finest French muslin, the train is bor- 
dered with three fluted ruffles a finger deep. Above 
these are vandykes of puffs and embroidery. The 
short overskirt of six narrow gores puffed at the top 
and pointed below, is trimmed with six ruffles. High 
puffed waist with Valenciennes ruff at the neck. 
Coat-sleeves with vandyke puffs at top and bottom, 
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In bonnets we have noticed a novelty in the shape 
of a tiara made of black lace and trimmed with gay 
flowers. Black lace bonnets, as before mentioned, 
are the most popular for general wear. The Paris- 
ian milliners have adopted a sensible plan of send- 
ing home with black lace bonnets an aigrette and 
flower spray of each leading color, so that the pur- 
chaser may adapt her bonnet to any costume. An 
elegant bridal bonnet is of white crape lisse puffed 
beneath blonde lace. A white lily is erect on the 
left side. The coronet is a marabout plume, tipped 
with small dots of mother-of-pearl. Short strings 
formed of a blonde barbe and gros grain piping and 
bow. For a very youthful bride, is a simple white 
blonde without lace, a large rose in the centre with 
drooping side sprays. As the season advances the 
bonnets grow smaller, in fact many of them are al- 
most invisible, being merely a narrow band with 
branches of trailing foliage. 

A novelty in handkerchiefs is to have them match 
the dresses. A waving pattern or band is placed in- 
side the hem of the same color as dress. Thus with 
a lilac costume your handkerchief must have a lilac 
border, and other colors the same. For evening 
white alone is used. 

As panniers are still worn, we will describe an 
easy mode of making a dress improver which is 
really now indispensable. They are made of white 
or gray horse-hair, and should be eighteen inches 
deep, and a yard wide at the bottom, being gathered 
in at the top to the usual sized band. They are 
made in three pieces—the middle, half a yard; the 
sides, a quarter of a yard each, wide. These are 
afterwards joined together, and at their junction 
eylet holes should be inserted, so that a lacing can 
be arranged across the centre breadth underneath at 
the back, an arrangement which throws them out 
more. Both sides and middle consist of thirteen 
longitudinal puffs, two inches puffed on to one inch 
and a half. When complete bind the rough edges 
with muslin. Of course you can buy many more 
and more elaborate patterns of the same kind of 
thing, but this will be found to, answer every pur- 
pose, and can be easily made at one-half the price 
charged for them in stores, Every month they seem 
to get larger. We seem to be rapidly approaching 
those old days, when such tremendous hoops were 
worn around the hips that ladies had to wriggle into 
their carriages sideways. 

In collars there is a great deal of novelty, though 
the straight linen ones are still very generally worn, 
The large Shakspearian shape has not been very 
much adopted, viz., with the very long turn-down 
ends in front. In lace, something of a similar form 
is very pretty indeed. Itis arranged in this fashion: 
a double frill of lace, one above another, goes around 
the neck with bows of ribbon looped over them at 
intervals; in the front these frills are formed into 
long points with the same loops of ribbon inter- 
mixed, a large bow tastefully made coming at the 
neck. 

In white cravats the newest shape has but one 
square end; some of them are a good deal trimmed 
with ribbon bows. A very useful little trifle can 
now be had, which seems to us a great boon in a 
small way. It is a little narrow gold flat band ring, 
just wide enough to hold the usual width of ribbon, 
to which the now indispensable locket is attached 
whea tied around the neck, without in any way 
creasing it, and the locket can then be safely fast- 
ened on it. Most young ladies will appreciate this 
little invention, for everybody knows how it spoils 
the ribbons to pass one end of them through the tiny 
rings which are generally attached tolockets. Every 
dress requires a different colored ribbon, so that un- 





less you have a variety of lockets, you have to take 
them off and on at least once a day, which very 
much spoils them. In Paris it is said the newest 
fashion is not to wear ribbons at all, but to have the 
dress made very high in the throat, and below the 
collar to have a gold chain round the neck with 
several lockets attached. As yet the fashion has 
not appeared here. 

The new models for fichus are made with a basque 
at the back, which is puffed out and trimmed with 
ruches and lace, or sometimes there are lapels, 
which are joined together at the back, so as to form 
a puff at the waist. Jackets are also completed 
with basques in the same style. In fact, the puff is 
the distinguishing trait of the present fashions, 
which are more than ever of the Louis XV. style. 

A dress suitable for a married lady for evening 
wear is of lilac silk. First skirt plain; second skirt 
train shaped at the back, open in front, and trimmed 
all round with a fluting and cross strips. Two large 
basques on either side form a sort of third skirt. 
These basques are open at the back, and curned back 
in front with deep revers ; they are edged all round 
with a fluting; the revers are kept down by a very 
large bow of lilac satin ribbon. A sash of the same 
is arranged in six large loops at the back without 
lapels. The low bodice is trimmed round with a 
ruche of lilac satin ribbon and a white blonde bor- 
der; large bow upon either shoulder; tulle chemi- 
sette and sleeves formed of bouillons, divided by 
rouleaux of lilac satin ; tulle ruche round the neck 
and wrists. 

A dress for a young lady is of white tarlatan, made 
with two skirts: the first is trimmed with a gathered 
flounce, headed with a garland of ivy leaves; the 
second, much shorter, edged with a deep white silk 
fringe, above which there is a strip of guipure inser- 
tion. The second skirt is also trimmed with a gar- 
land of ivy leaves, and it is looped up with bunches 
of the same. The low bodice is trimmed to corres- 
pond with ivy and guipure d’art, and a wreath of ivy 
forms the coiffure. 

For ornaments for the hair we see very elegant 
satin butterflies, with the feathers worked in gold; 
these are made in every color, and some are mounted 
on ribbon of the same hue as the butterfly, others 
are placed upon velvet. They are worn at the side 
or front of the chignon, or, where the fashionable 
curled chignon is worn, the butterfly is placed on 
the band that appears to confine the flowing tresses. 

A hat veil seen is also a novelty. It is cut out so 
as to fit round the hat, instead of tightly confining 
the face, as fashionable last year. This veil fits the 
hat, and allows a well-defined nose to be beneath it, 
without attempting to suppress it. Some of the 
veils worn last season were complete bandages for 
the face. 

The hair is still arranged as elaborately as ever, 
in fact, more so, if that were possible. The curled 
chignon still continues popular, but, as warm wea- 
ther is not good for keeping curls in order, we hear 
rumors of plaits being adopted. The curled chignon 
most worn has the curls fall from the top of the head 
down on tae neck, and from these two long “ re- 
pentir” curls flow down gracefully. When the hair 
curls nsturally, or by gentle persuasion can be made 
to do 80, it is the best plan to tie the hairas high as, 
possible, and let the real curls hang down, then’ 
place the additional curls in front of the tie, and let 
real and borrowed tresses mingle. When the natural 
hair refuses to curl, it can either be twisted tightly 
to form a resting place for the curled ehignon, or 
tied, plaited, and piaced round the top of the curls 
aa if confining their luxuriance. FAsHION, 
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Fashions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havrye had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, ete., bY ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Editress of the Fashion Department wiil 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may 
desire it, with the charge of a smatl percentage for 
the time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil- 
las, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to 
economy as well as taste; and boxes or packages 
forwarded by express to any part of the country. 
= _ last, see aii te haha dee tae be gives: 

rders, accompanie ‘ort proper , ~g 
diture, to be ressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher be ac- 
countable for losses that may occur in remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accom- 
panied by a note of the height, complexion, and 

ao style of the person, on which much depends 

n choice, 

The Publisher of the Lapy’s Boox has no interest 
in this department, and knows nothing of the trans- 
actions; and whether the person sending the order 
is or is not a subscriber to the Lapy’s Book, the 
Fashion Editor does not know. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. When the goods are sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final, 








DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE. 

Fig. 1.—Underskirt of blue striped organdy, mace 
with one plaited flounce. Overskirt of organdy, 
looped up at the sides with puffs of white divided 
by bands of blue silk studded with buttons. The 
overskirt is edged with a wide Valenciennes lace. 
Corsage of white, cut low square, and trimmed with 
blue silk bands to simulate stripes. Large bow and 
long ends of ribbon on the shoulders. Puffed illu- 
sion on the neck. Hair arranged in puffs and curls, 
with blue flowers. 

Fig. 2.—Evening-dress of pink silk, cut short in 
front to display an underskirt of white silk trimmed 
with one plaited flounce, each plait being fastened 
by a pink ribbon loop. The dress is trimmed with 
point lace and white satin folds, The lace extends 
down the back of the skirt with a band of satin 
through the centre, and pink bows. The corsage is 
eat with a basque to simulate a third skirt, and 
trimmed to correspond. The lace forms a cape on 
the corsage. Hair arranged in puffs, with white lace 
aad pink ribbon to ornament it. 

Fig. 3.—Dress of green silk, trimmed with ruches 
of the same. Paleidt of black silk, trimmed with 
black lace and satin. Black lace bonnet, trimmed 
with green foliage and roses. 

Fig. 4.—Dress of lilac grenadine, made with two 
skirts. The lower one is trimmed with five narrow 
ruffies ; the upper one headed by a band of silk ; this 
one extends up the sides, with small bows between. 
The upper skirt forms a pannier, and is trimmed to 
correspond. Corsage cut rounding, with plaited il- 
lusion on the neck. High chignon, tied with lilac 
ribbon. 

Fig. 6.—Waiking-dress of buff and white striped 
organdy, made with one skirt, trimmed to simulate 
two with ruffles, puffs, and lace. The Polonaise is 
belted into the waist, and trimmed with lace; lace 
bretelles extend across the shoulders. White chip 
Trat, trimmed with white lace, roses, and leaves. 
This costume is suitable for a watering-place. 

Fig. 6.—Little girl’s dress of buff piqué, braided 
with white; a small cape of the same crosses in 
front.@The sash is braided in an elaborate manner: 





DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 
FIRST SIDE. 


Fig. 1.—Dress of white muslin, with one ruffle on 
edge of skirt. Overdress of blue silk puffed, and 
fastened by bows of the same. Waist and loose 
sleeves of the silk, the waist open in the front, and 
worn over a waist of white muslin. 

Fig. 2.—Dress of black grenadine, trimmed with 
four ruffles extending up the sides and across the 
back, the upper one headed by a large puff. The 
front of the skirt is plain, with lace bows and fancy 
buttons up it. The corsage is plain, with sleeves to 
correspond. 

Fig. 3.—Walking suit of silver gray silk, made 
with two skirts, trimmed with black lace, narrow 
ribbon bows, braid, and buttons. Polonaise, puffed 
in back and trimmed to correspond. Bonnet of gray 
chip, trimmed with green velvet, flowers, and grass, 

Fig. 4.—Dress of pearl-colored silk, trimmed with 
plaited ruffles. Overdress of black, trimmed with 
lace. Sash of pearl color. 

Fig. 5.—Dress of light green silk, with one ruffle 
on the skirt. Shawl of black lace, pinned to form 
the heod in the back. 

Fig. 6.—Night-cap, made of thin muslin, trimmed 
with a box-plaited quiiling on the front, which also 
forms the strings. 

Fig. 7.—Morning-cap of white net, with a lace 
barbe extending round the front, and hanging down 
to form strings, 

Fig. 8.—-Night-cap, made with fine tucks and fluted 
ruffies. 

Fig. 9.—OCoiffure, arranged in one large round puff 
in the back surrounded by a heavy plait. From the 
centre of puff a bunch of curls falls from a fancy 
tortoise-shell comb. A tortoise-sheli band to match 
the com> ornaments the front of the head. 

Figs. 10 and 11.—Oollar and cuffs formed of puffs, 
divided by insertion, and edged with lace. 

Fig. 12.—Collar, made of fine linen, edged with 
lace, and cut with three points on each sice. 

Fig. 13.—Fashionable shaped frames for bonnets 
and hats. 


SECOND SIDE. 


Figs. 1 and 2.—Apron with a basque. Young girls 
now wear not only silk aprons, but others also, of 
muslin trimmed with lace. Our model is a new and 
fashionable one; it is made of black poult-de-soie, 
trimmed with a fluting of the same material, anda 
satin cross-strip and small pointed tabs. The basque 
is fastened at the back with three satin bows. 

Fig. 3.—Shirred bonnet of black lace, trimmed 
with an aigrette of black lace and pomegranate 
Satin flowers, with leaves of yellow satin. A clus- 
ter of these flowers is set on the top of the bonnet, 
and sprays fall behind in the fashion of a céche- 
ptigne. 

Fig. 4.—Coiffure, arranged in six puffs, with two 
long curls in theback. A long spray of green leaves 
and scarlet berries are twined in among the puffs. 

Fig. 5.—Simple style of making a morning-dress. 
It is cut all one, and confined at the waist by a belt. 
The trimming consists of a puff of the same. 

Fig. 6.—Black lace fichu, forming an overskirt to 
the dress in back. p 

Fig. 7.—Infant’s dress of Nainsook, trimmed with 
insertion and edging up the front breadth. A plaited 
ruffle trims the bottom of skirt. 

Fig. 8.—Loose house jacket. Our model is made 
of blue-colored cashmere, and trimmed with flutings 
and narrow cross-strips of satin of the same color. 

Fig. 9.—Fichu of tucked muslin and lace insertion. 
Band and sash of satin, trimmed with fringe. 
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Figs. 10 and 11.—Looped-up skirt. For those who | widths of silk, with a half width in front of each 


will not wear short costumes all sorts of contrivances 
are had recourse to for looping up train skirts. Figs. 
10 and 11 show one of these contrivances. As will 
be seen, it is managed by buttons and loops; the 
buttons are sewn on the centre back seam, and the 
loops on the side breadths at the back. There is 
also a loop below the lower button. Fig. 11 gives 
the effect when looped up; the upper button is 
sewn six inches below the waist; the distance of 
the second must be regulated by the height it is de- 
sired to drape the overskirt. 

Fig. 12.—Walking-dress for a girl of eight years, 
made with two skirts. The under one is of gre 1 
silk. The upper dress of fawn-colored silk, cut in 
scallops, and bound with green satin; every other 
scallop has a green satin rosette in the centre of it. 
Plain corsage and coat sleeve. The belt has scallops 
around it to match the skirt, and is fastened by a 
rosette. 

Fig. 13.—This shirt is very simple, both front and 
back being alike. The linen should be twenty-six 
inches wide, and the width will then cut two shirts. 
A lace or worked edging usually trims the shirt. 

Fig. 14.—Yéke night-gown for an infant, made of 
cambric muslin, and trimmed with narrow ruffles. 
The skirt is laid in fine plaits to the yoke, and fast- 
ened at the waist by an insertion belt. 

Fig. 15.—Sailor costume for a boy of ten years. 
This can be made of white, or of navy blue cloth. 

Fig. 16.—Blouse for a boy of five years, made of 
gray poplin, trimmed with blue. 

Fig. 17.—Chemise, with flaps turned down, for little 
girls from two to four years. 

Fig. 18.—Dress for a little girl of four years, made 
of piqué, and trimmed with fancy braid. 


CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR JULY. 

As the warm days of July are on us, but little new 
is to be seen in the way of fashion. Most of the pur- 
chases made now have reference to watering-place 
needs, and our modistes are preparing dresses for 
the gay throng which will soon fill these resorts. 

As many of our readers are no doubt their own 
dressmakers, we will endeavor, for their benefit, to 
give some general ideas concerning the making of a 
dress. Corsages are of medium length, and round 
at the waist. Shoulder seams are shurt and high; 
judgment should be used in cutting the shoulders, 
for to many figures this fashion is extremely unbe- 
coming. The two darts in each front are short, but 
taken very deep, to make an easy tapering shape. 
Side seams are directly under the arm. Open fronts, 
with revers, shawl-shaped surplice, with fulness 
from the shoulders to the belt, square necks, and 
the broad sailor collar of the dress material are more 
worn than ever this warm weather. The neck of a 
plain corsage is cut out very low and round if the 
wearer has a handsome neck, otherwise the high 
neck and ruche is most becoming, and does not look 
old-fashioned. Sleeves of street dresses are easy- 
fitting, coat-shaped. They have bows at the elbow 
and broad trimming at the wrist. Silks for evening 
wear, and thin muslins have the Marie Theresa 
sleeve puffed to the elbow and frilled. Long arms 
require puffs around the sleeves, and tulle under- 
sleeves puffed to fill out the frill. Short arms look 
best in lengthwise puffs. Skirts we spoke of a short 
time since; as they are unchanged, it is unnecessary 
to repeat about them. Overskirts to muslin and 
silk dresses are quite short and very much puffed up 
inthe back. The round pannier puff is not so pretty 
as the new bee pannier. This has two wings pointed 
and open to the belt behind, consisting of two full 
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turned over en revere. A flat sash of many short, 
rounded ends fiils up the opening behind, and repre- 
sents the body of the bee. This pannier is attached 
to a belt. Trained skirts of silk or muslin are 
flounced almost to the belt. These flounces are 
either bias or straight, slightly gathered or box- 
plaited. They are pinked out or bound with satin. 
It is no use to say we are tired of flounces, they were 
never so much worn as at present; there are lite- 
rally ruffles upon ruffles. 

Many unsuccessful attempts have been made to 
combine a long skirt with a short one. At length a 
plan has been perfected by which a dress will an- 
swer for a street suit, and may be lengthened to form 
® train when worn in-doors. A model seen was of 
black silk, but it can be made of any material desired. 
It is, first, a short gored skirt made as usual, with 
two side gores, and trimmed with a wide flounce. A 
separate train is then formed of five narrow breadths 
gathered to the belt, and sewed in the whole length 
of the back seam of the second gore. This train has 
a flounce also. When worn in the street, the train 
is caught up to the belt bya loop put half way down 
each of the back seams, and fastened on two buttons 
placed a finger apart on the belt. This gives the 
appearance of a bouffant upper skirt in the back, 
while the front remains flat. A tight waist and sash 
finishes the costume. In the house the train falls at 
length, making a handsome dinner dress. We com- 
mend this to stout personas, as it does not require an 
entire upper skirt, and to those whose means do not 
permit a variety of dresses. To those persons who 
prefer a looped-up long skirt for the street, we ad- 
vise the style shown dn the extension sheet of this 
number. 

For young ladies white muslin mantles are worn 
over silk and organdy dresses. Valenciennes lace, 
applique embroidery, and ruffies, both gathered and 
box-plaited, are the trimmings worn. A surplice 
mantle without sleeves has the fronts pointed and 
crossed under the belt. The back is a short loose 
sacque trimmed with a five-inch plaited ruffle edged 
with Valenciennes. Insertion and lace extend 
around the front, neck, and armholes. Ribbon belt 
and sash. These skeleton garments are very much 
worn in all materials, as having no sleeves they are 
80 very much cooler. 

For children, short loose sacques, small capes and 
fichus of black silk and white piqué, are worn. These 
are less elaborately puffed and trimmed than those 
worn by older persons; otherwise there is but little 
difference. Ruffles are more light and dressy for 
children’s clothes than flat trimmings, and full suits 
of the same material are more childlike than wraps 
of another color. Now that white is so universally 
worn, nothing can certainly be prettier or more 
childlike than it is. A beautiful walking suit fora 
little girl of five years, is a gored skirt and short, 
loose sacque of white piqué, trimmed with Hamburg 
insertion and scalloped ruffles. A dress of French 
muslin for a girl of twelve years, has the waist and 
skirt formed entirely of medallions of Valenciennes 
and embroidery, in alternate rows, separated by 
fluted ruffles and lace, So elaborate are white dresses 
made, that scarcely a vestige of their old-time sim- 
plicity remains. We will describe one seen fex 4 
lady, and pass on to other topics. A train dress 
made of the finest French muslin, the train is bor- 
dered with three fiuted ruffles a finger deep. Above 
these are vandykes of puffs and embroidery. The 
short overskirt of six narrow gores puffed at the top 
and pointed below, is trimmed with six ruffles. High 
puffed waist with Valenciennes ruff at the neck. 
Coat-sleeves with vandyke puffs at top and bottom. 
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In bonnets we have noticed a novelty in the shape 
of a tiara made of black lace and trimmed with gay 
flowers. Black lace bonnets, as before mentioned, 
are the most popular for general wear. The Paris- 
ian milliners have adopted a sensible plan of send- 
ing home with black lace bonnets an aigrette and 
flower spray of each leading color, so that the pur- 
chaser may adapt her bonnet to any costume. An 
elegant bridal bonnet is of white crape lisse puffed 
beneath blonde lace. A white lily is erect on the 
left side. The coronet is a marabout plume, tipped 
with small dots of mother-of-pearl. Short strings 
formed of a blonde barbe and gros grein piping and 
bow. For a very youthful bride, is a simple white 
blonde without lace, a large rose in the centre with 
drooping side sprays. As the season advances the 
bonnets grow smaller, in fact many of them are al- 
most invisible, being merely a narrow band with 
branches of trailing foliage. 

A novelty in handkerchiefs is to have them match 
the dresses. A waving pattern or band is placed in- 
side the hem of the same color as dress. Thus with 
a lilac costume your handkerchief must have a lilac 
border, and other colors the same. For evening 
whit? alone is used. 

As panniers are still worn, we will describe an 
easy mode of making a dress improver which is 
really now indispensable. They are made of white 
or gray horse-hair, and should be eighteen inches 
deep, and a yard wide at the bottom, being gathered 
in at the top to the usual sized band. They are 
made in three pieces—the middle, half a yard; the 
sides, a quarter of a yard each, wide. These are 
afterwards joined together, and at their junction 
eylet holes should be insertéd, so that a lacing can 
be arranged across the centre breadth underneath at 
the back, an arrangement which throws them out 
more. Both sides and middle consist of thirteen 
longitudinal puffs, two inches puffed on to one inch 
and a half. When complete bind the rough edges 
with muslin. Of course you can buy many more 
and more elaborate patterns of the same kind of 
thing, but this will be found to answer every pur- 
pose, and can be easily made at one-half the price 
charged for them in stores. Every month they seem 
to get larger. We seem to be rapidly approaching 
those old days, when such tremendous hoops were 
worn around the hips that ladies had to wriggle into 
their carriages sideways. 

In collars there is a great deal of novelty, though 
the straight linen ones are still very generally worn. 
The large Shakspearian shape has not been very 
much adopted, viz., with the very long turn-down 
ends in front. In lace, something of a similar form 
is very pretty indeed. Itis arranged in this fashion: 
a double frill of lace, one above another, goes around 
the neck with bows of ribbon looped over them at 
intervals; in the front these frills are formed into 
long points with the same loops of ribbon inter- 
mixed, a large bow tastefully made coming at the 
neck. 

In white cravats the newest shape has but one 
square end; some of them are a good deal trimmed 
with ribbon bows. A very useful little trifle can 
now be had, which seems to us a great boon in a 
small way. It is a little narrow gold flat band ring, 
just wide enough to hold the usual width of ribbon, 
to which the now indispensable locket is attached 
when tied around the neck, without in any way 
creasing it, and the locket can then be safely fast- 
ened on it. Most young ladies will appreciate this 
little invention, for everybody knows how it spoils 
the ribbons to pass one end of them through the tiny 
rings which are generally attached to lockets. Every 
dress requires a different colored ribbon, so that un- 





less you have a variety of lockets, you have to take 
them off and on at least once a day, which very 
much spoils them. In Paris it is said the newest 
fashion is not to wear ribbons at all, but to have the 
dress made very high in the throat, and below the 
collar to have a gold chain round the neck with 
several lockets attached. As yet the fashion has 
not appeared here. 

The new models for fichus are made with a basque 
at the back, which is puffed out and trimmed with 
ruches and lace, or sometimes there are lapeis, 
which are joined together at the back, so as to form 
a puff at the waist. Jackets are also completed 
with basques in the same style. In fact, the puff is 
the distinguishing trait of the present fashions, 
which are more than ever of the Louis XV. style. 

A dress suitable for a married lady for evening 
wear is of lilac siik. First skirt plain; second skirt 
train shaped at the back, open in front, and trimmed 
all round with a fluting and cross strips. Two large 
basques on either side form a sort of third skirt. 
These basques are open at the back, and turned back 
in front with deep revers; they are edged all round 
with a fluting; the revers are kept down by a very 
large bow of lilac satin ribbon. A sash of the same 
is arranged in six large loops at the back without 
lapels. The low bodice is trimmed round with a 
ruche of lilac satin ribbon and a white blonde bor. 
der; large bow upon either shoulder; tulle chemi. 
sette and sleeves formed of bouillons, divided by 
rouleaux of lilac satin,; tulle ruche round the neck 
and wrists. 

A dress for a young lady is of white tarlatan, made 
with two skirts: the first is trimmed with a gathered 
flounce, headed with a garland of ivy leaves; the 
second, much shorter, edged with a deep white silk 
fringe, above which there is a strip of guipure inser- 
tion. The second skirt is also trimmed with a gar- 
land of ivy leaves, and it is looped up with bunches 
of thesame. The low bodice is trimmed to corres- 
pond with ivy and guipure d@’art, and a wreath of ivy 
forms the coiffure. 

For ornaments for the hair we see very elegant 
satin butterflies, with the feathers worked in gold; 
these are made in every color, and some are mounted 
on ribbon of the same hue as the butterfly, others 
are placed upon velvet. They are worn at the side 
or front of the chignon, or, where the fashionable 
curled chignon is worn, the butterfly is placed on 
the band that appears to confine the flowing tresses. 

A hat veil seen is also a novelty. It is cut out so 
as to fit round the hat, instead of tightly confining 
the face, as fashionable last year. This veil fits the 
hat, and allows a well-defined nose to be beneath it, 
without attempting to suppress it. Some of the 
veils worn last season were complete bandages for 
the face. 

The hair is still arranged as elaborately as ever, 
in fact, more so, if that were possible. The curled 
chignon still ecntinues popular, but, as warm wea- 
ther is not good for keeping curls in order, we hear 
rumors of plaits being adopted. The curled chignon 
most worn has the curls fall from the top of the head 
down on the neck, and from these two long “ re- 
pentir” curls flow down gracefully. When the hair 
curls naturally, or by gentle persuasion can be made 
to do so, it is the best plan to tie the hair as high a8 
possible, and let the real curls hang down, then 
place the additional curls in front of the tie, and let 
realand borrowed tresses mingle. . When the natural 
hair refuses to curl, it can either be twisted tightly 
to form a resting place for the surled chignon, or 
tied, plaited, and placed round the top of the curls 
as if confining their luxuriance. FASHION. 
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